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TO THE 
MOST REVEREND PAUL, 
LORD ARCtIBIStIOP OF AR]IAGH, 
AND 
I'RIAT]] 0F AIJL IR]]LhlD. 

MY DEAR LORD PRIMATE, 
IT is the infelicity of the moment at which I write, 
that it is not allowed me to place the following 
pages under the patronage of the successor of St. 
Patrick, with the ceremony and observance due to 
so great a naine, without appearing to show disre- 
spect to an Act of Parliament. 
Such appearance a Catholic is bound to avoid. 
whenever it is possible. The authority of the civil 
power is based on sanctions so solemn and august, 
and the temporal blessings which all classes derive 
from its protection are so many, that both on 
Christian principles and from motives of expedience 
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it is ever a duty, unless religious considerations 
interfere, to profess a siml»le deference to its enun- 
ciations, and a hearty concurrence in its very sug- 
gestions; but how can I deny of your Grace what 
may almost be called a doglnatic fact, that you are 
what the Catholic Church bas ruade you ? 
Evil, however, is never without its alleviation ; 
and I think I shall bave your Grace's concurrence, 
if in the present instance I recognize the operation, 
already commenccd, of that unfailing law of Divine 
Providence, by which all events, prosperous or ad- 
verse, are ruade to tend, in one way or other, to the 
triumph of out Religion. The violence of our che- 
mies has thrown us back upon ourselves and upon 
each other ; and, though it needed no adventitious 
cause to lead me to aspire to the honour of associat- 
ing my naine with that of your Grace, whose kind- 
ness I had already experienced so abuuduntly when I 
was at Rome, yet the present circumstances furnish 
a motive of their own, for my turning my eyes in 
devotion and affection, to the Primate of that ancient 
and glorious and much-enduring Church, svho, from 
ber own past history, can teach ber restored English 
sister how to persevere in the best of causes, and 
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can intcrchange with her, amid 
both, the tendcrness of Catholic 
power of Catholic iutercessiou. 

trials common to 
sympathy and the 

Begging of your Grace for me and mine, the ful- 
ness of St. Patrick's benediction, 

I ara, my dcar Lord Primate, 
Your Gracc's faithful and affectionate Servant, 

JOHN H. NEWMAN, 
Of the Oratory. 



PREFACE. 

Iw may be necessary to state, that by "Brothers of the 
Oratory," are meant the members of an Association or 
Confratenity of seculars attached, but external, to the 
Ecclcslastlcal Congregatlon, to which the Author bclongs. 
These are the lersons to vhom the following Lectures 
are addressed, with the view of suggesting to them, how 
best, as Catholics, to lnaster thelr own position and to 
10erform thelr dutles, in a Protestant country. 
The Author rcpeats hem, what he has several times 
obscrvcd in the course of the Volume itscli , that his 
object has hot been to prove the divine origln of Catho- 
licism, but to remove some of thc moral and intellectual 
iml0edimcnts which 10revent Protestants from 10ercelving 
it. Protestants cannot be expected to do justice to a rcli-] 
glon, whose 10rofessors they hate and scorn. It bas been 
objcctcd to the Author, as regards both this and othcr of 
hls worls, that he succccds better in demolition than in 
construction; and he bas been challcngcd to draw out a 
10roof of the truth of the Cathollc Faith. Pcrsons who so 
Sl0Ca] , should consldcr the state of the case more accu- 
rately: that he bas hot attcml0ted the tas] to which they 
invite him, does hot arlse from any misgiving whatever in 
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his mind about the strength of his cause, but about the 
disposition o£his audience. He has a most pro£ound mis- 
giving about their £alrness as judges, £ounded on his sense 
of the misconceptions concerning Catholicism, which gene- 
rally pre-occupy the Englisll mind. Irresistible us the 
proofseems to him to be, so us even to toaster and carry 
away the intellect, us soon as it is statcd, so that Catholicism 
is almost its own evidence, yet it requlres, as the great 
philosopher of antiquity reminds us, us being a moral 
proof, a rightly-disposed recipient. While a community is 
overrun with prejudices, it is us premature to attcmpt to 
provc that doctrine to bc truc which is the object of them, 
us it would be to think of building in the aboriginal £orest, 
till its trees bave been felled. 
The controvcrsy wlth our opponents is not simple, but 
various and manifold; when a Cathollc is dolng one thing, 
he cannot be dolng another; yet the common answer ruade 
to his proof of this point is, that it is no proof of that. 
Thus men shift about, silenced in nothing, because they 
bave not yet been answered in everything. Let them 
adroit what we bave proved, and they will bave a claim on 
us for proof of more. One thing at a time is the general 
I rule given for getting through business well, and it applles 
to the case beforc us. In a large and complicated question, 
it is much to scttle portions of it; yet this is so llttle under- 
stood, that a course of Lectures m]ght profitably confine 
itself simply to the conslderation of the canons to be 
observed in disputatlon. Catholics would have cause to 
congratulate themselves, though they were able to loroceed 
no further, than to persuade Protestants to argue out one 
point belote golng on to another. If wottld be much, even 
to get them to give up what they could hot defend, and to 
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promise that thcy would not return to it. It would be 
much, to succccd in hindering thcm from making a great 
deal of an objection till it is refuted, and then suddenly 
consldering it so small that it is not worth withdrawing. 
It would be much, to hinder them froln eluding a defeat 
on one point by digressing upon three or four otllers, and 
then presently running back to thc first, and then to and fro, 
to second, third, and fourth, and treating each in turn as if 
quite a fresh subject on which not a word had yet been 
said. In all controversy it is surely right to mark down 
and record w]mt bas bccn proved, as wcll as what has hot; 
and this is wh,qt the Author claires of the ïeader as 
regards the following Volume. 
Hc claires, and surely with justice, thit it should not be 
urged against his proof that Protestant vicws of Catholics 
arc wrong, that he has not'thereby proved that Catholicism 
is right. Hc wishes his proof tal¢en for what it is. He 
certainly has not l»rovcd what he did hot set about l»rov- 
ing; and neither he, nor any one else, las any encourage- 
ment togo onto prove somcthing more, until what he actually 
has accomplishcd is distinctly acknowledged. The obliga- 
gations of a controversialist lie with Protestants equally as 
with us. 
As regards his Catholic readers, he would ask leave to 
express a hope, that he may not be supposed in hls con- 
cluding Lecture to recommend to the Laity the cultivation 
of a controversial retaper, or a forwardness and rashness 
and unseasonableness in disptting upon religion. No one 
aloprehends so clearly the difficulty of arguing on religious 
topics, consistently with tleir sacredncss and delicacy, as he 
who has taken pains to do so well. No one shrinks so 
sensitively from its reSlOOnsibility , when it is not a duty, as 
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he who bas learned by experience his own unavoidable 
inaccuracies in statement and in reasoning. It is no easy 
accomplishment in a Catholic to know his religion so per- 
fectly as to be able to volunteer a defence of it. 
The Author bas, besicles, to al3ologize to them for having 
perhal3s ruade some quotations of" Scripture from the Pro- 
testant version. If anywhere he has been led to do so, it 
bas been in cases, where, points of" £aith not being in- 
volved, it was necessary for the argumentative or rhetorical 
force of the passages in which they occur. 
And lastly, he earnestly begs their prayers that he may 
be 13rosl3ered and blcst in whatever he attempts, however 
poorly, t'or God's gIory and the edificatlon of His Church. 

ORATOR' BIR.IINGHAII 
In Fest. ativ. B. ]I. V., 1851. 
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LECTURES, 
&c. &c. 

LECTURE l. 

PROTESTANT VIEW OF TEIE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

THERE iS a vell-known fitble, of which it is my purpose to 
remind you, my Brothers of the Oratory, by way of intro- 
ducing to you the subject of the Lectures which I ara pro- 
posing to delivcr. I ara going to inquire why it is, that, 
in this intelligent nation, and in this rational nineteenth 
century, we Catholics are so desplsed and hated by our own 
countrymcn, with v«hom we have livcd all our lives, that 
they are prompt to believe any story, however extravagant, 
that is told to our disadvantage; as if beyond a doubt we 
were, every one of us, either brutlshly deluded or preter- 
naturally hypocritlcal, and they, themselves, on the contrary, 
were in comparlson of us absolute specîmens of sagacity, 
wisdom, uprightness, manly virtue, and enllghtened Chris- 
tianity. I ara not inqulring why they are not Catholics 
themselves, but why they are so angry with those who are. 
lrotestants differ amongst thcmselves, without calllng each 
other fools and knaves. :Nor, agi, in, ara I proposing to 
prove to you or to myself , that knaves and fools we are hot, 
not idolaters, not blasphemers, hot men of blood, not profli- 
gares, not steeped in sin and seared in conscience; for we 
know each other and ourselves. :No, my Catholic fi'iend 
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whona I ana addressing, I ara neither attacking another's 
beliefjust now, noï defending nayself: I ana hot engaging 
in controversy, though controversy is good in ifs place: I 
do but propose to investlgate how Ctholics corne to be so 
trodden under foot, and spurned by a people which is en- 
dowed by nature with naany great qualities, naoral and Jn- 
tellectu,l; how it is that we are cried ont against by the 
very stones, and bricks, and tiles, and chlmneÆ-yots of a 
populous busy place, such as this town which we inhabit. 
The clearer sensc we bave of our own honesty, of the 
singleness of our naotives, and the purity of out ainasmof 
he truth, the beauty, the power, of our religion, its ex-. 
haustleis fund of consolation for the weary, and its especial 
correspondence to the needs of the weakmso much the 
greater may well be out perplexity to find that its advo- 
cates for the naost part do hot cven gain a hearing in this 
country; that facts, and logic, and justice, and good sense, 
and right, and virtue, are all supposed to lie in the opposite 
scale ; and that it is bid be lhankful and contented, iflt is 
allowed to exist, if it is barely tolerated, in a ri'ce people. 
Such a state of things is hot only a trial to flesh and blood, 
but a disconafort to the reason and imagination : it is a riddle 
which ri-ets the mind frona the difficulty of solving it. 
bIow then for my fable, which is hot the worse because it 
is old. The Man once invited the Lionto be his guest, and 
received hlm with princely hospitality. The Lion had the 
run of a magMficent palace, ia which there were a vast many 
things to admire. There were large saloons and long cor- 
ridors, richly £urnished and decorated, and iïlled with a pro- 
fusion of fine specinaens of sculpture and palnting, the works 
of the first naasters in either art. The subjects represented 
were various; but the naost pronainent of them had an 
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especial interest for the noble animal who stalked by them. 
If svas tlmt of the Lion himself; ancl as tlae owner of the 
mansion led him fi'om one apartment into another, he did 
hot rail to clirect his attention to tlae inclirect laomage which 
these various groups and tableaux pald to the importance of 
the lion tribe. 
Tlaere was, laowever, one remarkable feature in all of 
them, to wlaich the host, silent as lac was ri'oto politeness, 
seerned hot at all insensible; that cllverse as were these re- 
presentations, in one point tlaey all agreed, that tlae man was 
always victorious, ancl tlae lion was alxvays overcome. The 
naaa lmcl it all his own way, aacl tlae lion was but a fool, ancl 
servecl to make lalm sport. There were exquisite works 
in rnarble, of Samson rencling tlae lion like a kicl, and young 
Davlcl taking the lion by tlae beard aucl claoking him. 
Tlaere was tlae man who tan lais arm clovn tlae lion's tlaroat, 
ancl laelcl him fast by the tongue; and tlaere was that otlaer 
who, when carrled off in his teeth, contrivecl to pull a pen- 
knlf ri-oto lais poeket, ancl loclge it in the monster's laeart. 
Then there was a lion hunt, or what laacl been such, for the 
brute was rolling rouncl in the agonies of cleath, aaacl his 
conqueror on lais bleecling horse was surveying them ri'oto a 
clistanee. There was a glacllator from the Roman amphi- 
tlaeatre in mortal struggle with lais tawny foc, and i was 
plain wlao vas gettlng the mastery. Tlaere vas a lion in a 
net; a lion in a trap; four lions, yoked in harness, svere 
drawing tlae car oi  a Roman emperor; ancl elsewhere stoocl 
Hercules, clacl in tlae lion's skin, ancl with the club wlaich 
demolished laim. 
Nor was thls ail; the lion was hot only triumphecl over, 
moekecl, spurnecl; but he was tortured into extravagant 
forms, as if he vere hot only the slave and creature, but the 
very creation of man. He became an artlstic decoration 
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and an heraldic emblazonment. The fect of alabaster tables 
fell away into lions' loaws ; lions' faces grinned on each side the 
sMning mantleplece ; and lions' mouths held tlght thc handles 
of the doors. There vere sl»hlnxes, too, hall lion hall 
woman; therc were lions ramloant holding i]ags, lions 
couchant, lions passant, lions regardant; lions and unlcorns; 
there wcre lions white, blacl, and 1cal: in short there was 
no misconception or exccss of indignity which was thought 
too great for the lord of the forest and the ling of brutes. 
Af ter he lmd gone over thc manslon, lais entertainer asked 
him what he thonght ofthe splendoursit conttined; and he 
in reply did full justice to thc rlchcs of its owner and the 
slil] oïts decorators, but he added, " Lions would have fared 
botter, had lions been the artists." 
You see the application, Brothcrs of the Oratory, before I 
malte it. There are two sldes to everything; there is a Ca- 
tholic side o[' the argument, and thcre is a Protestant. There 
is a story of two knights vho met together on OlOlOosite sides 
of a monument: one of them praised the gold on the shield 
of the warrlor sculptured upon it, and the other answered 
that it was not gold but silver. On thls issue they fought; 
and in the course o[' the combat they changed places, and 
were tlung, dismounted and wounded, each upon the ground 
occupied originally by lais foe. Then they discovered that 
the shield was gold on one side, silver on the other, and 
that both of them were right, and both wcre wrong. 
Now Catho]ic and Protestant are not both right and 
both wrong: there is but one truth, hot two truths; and 
that one truth, we know, is in the Catholic religion. 
However, without going on just now to the questi,m whcre 
the truth lies (whlch is a further cluestlon hot to my prescrit 
purpose), still it is certain, though truth is one, that argu- 
ments are many, and there are always two sides in every dis- 
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puteI do hot say both of them supportcd by arguments 
equally cogeat and convlncing, of course hot; still, there is 
a Protestant side, and there is a Catholic side--and îf you 
bave heard but one of thcra, you will think nothlng at ail 
can be said on the other. If, thcn, a person listens only to 
Protestantism, and does hot glve fair play to the Catholic 
reply to it, of course he thinks Protest:mtism very rational 
and straightforward, and Cat]mlics vcry absurd; bccause ira 
ta]çes for granted the Protestant facts, which are commonly 
fictions, and opcns his mlnd to Protestant arguments, which 
are ahvays fallcles. A case mtty be ruade out fr any one 
or anythlng; the veries villaln at the bar of justice is an 
injured man, a vlcthn, a hero, in the defence ruade for hhn 
by his counsel. Thcre are wrlters who dress up vice till it 
looks like virtue; Goethe, I believe, bas invested adultery 
with a scnthncntal grace ; and Schiller's drama of the" Rob- 
bers" is said to have sent the young Germans of his day 
upon the highway. The saine has been reported of G,y's 
" Beggar's Opera ;" and in our own time a celebrted poet 
bas thrown an interest over Cain, the first murderer. Any- 
th;ng will become plausible, if you read all that can be said 
in its favour and exclude all that can be said against it. 
Thus it cornes to pass that, in a measure, every one (as I 
may sa},) bas Ms own sphere of ideas and method o 
thought, in which he lives, and as to which he differs fi'om 
every one else ; and, unless he be a philosophcr, he will be 
apt to conslder his own view of things, his own principles, 
his own tastes to bejust and right, and to despise others alto- 
gether. He desplses other men and other modes of opinion 
and action, simply because he does hot understand them. He 
is fixed in hls own centre, refers everythlng to it, nd never 
drows himsell; perhaps cannot throw hlmself, into the m;nds 
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oi'strangers, or into a state oi'things hot £amiliar to him. So 
it is especia.lly between country and country; the English- 
man thinks his bee£ and pudding worth all the resources 
the French cuisine; and the Frenchnmn thought £or certain, 
until the peace, that he had gained the battle o£ Trafalgar. 
Taking men as they are commonly £ound, one man is hot 
equal to the task of appreciating the circle of ideas and the 
atmosphere of thought which is the li£e ol  another; and yet 
he will COlnmonly be forward in criticizing and condemning 
it; condemning it, not as having heard what it has to say for 
itself, but simply and precisely for the very opposite reason, 
because he bas hot. 
You know it is a £avouritc device with w'iters o£ fiction 
to introduce into their composition person,nges oi" very diffe- 
ret characters taking their respective views of one and the 
saine transaction, or describing and criticizing eich other ; the 
interest which such an exhibition creates in the reader lying 
in this, that each of the persons in question is living in his 
own world, and cannot enter into the world o£ another, and 
therel%re paints that other n his own way, and presents us 
with a caricature instead of a likeness though he does not 
intend it. I recollect an anmsing passage of this kind out of 
many which might be cited, in one of Sir Walter Scott's 
tales, which I hope it is hot unbecoming to quote, since 
so much to the purpose. 
A middle-aged country gentleman and his wi£e for a while 
have the care o£ a very young lady. The host is very 
matter-oç-fact, and his youthful guest, on the other hand, 
very romantic; acl thc humour oi" the narrative lics in the 
very opposite judgments passed respecively on the guest by 
the host, and on the host by the guest. The elderly man, 
w ith whom the shadows and illusions of human existence are 
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over, and who eithnates things hot by their appearance, but 
by their weight, writing to the fhther of his young charge 
with a good deal of kind fceling towards her, and some 
good-humoured contempt of ber itightiness, tells him that 
she "bas much of a romantic turn " in ber disposition, with 
a "little of the love of admiration ;" that "she bas a quick 
and lively imagination, and kecn feelings, which are apt to 
exaggerate both the good and evil they find in lire ;" that 
" she is gencrous and romantlc, and writes six sheets a wcek 
to a femalc correspondent." " You ]now," he says, "how 
I havc jested with hcr about ber so£t melancholy, and lonely 
walks at morning bcfore any one is up, and in the moon- 
light, when all should be gone to bed, or set down to cards 
which is the saine thing." And he ends by speaking with 
some apprehension and dislike of a place of amusement near 
his grounds, which is "the resort of walking gcntlemen of 
all descript]ons, pocts, players, painters, muslclans, who corne 
to rave and recite, and madden about this picturesque land 
of ours. It is paying some penalty for its beauties," he adds, 
"if they are the means of drawing this swarm of eoxeolnbs 
together." 
On the other hand, the young lady, writlng to a sehool 
aequaintanee of ber own age, says, " If India be the land of 
magic, this is the country of romance. The scenery is such 
as nature brings together in ber sublilnest moods; all the 
wildness of Salvator here, and there the fai 3, scenes of 
Claude. I ara at present the inmate of an old friend of my 
father. He is a different, quite a different being ri'oto my 
father, yet he amuses and endures me. He is fat and good- 
natured, gifted with strong, shrewd sense, and some powers 
of humour; and having been handsome, I suppose, in his 
youth, has still some pretension to be a beau garçon, as well 
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as an enthuslastic agrlculturalist. I delight to make hiln 
scramble to the top of eminences, and to the foot of water- 
falls; and am obliged to turn to admire his turnips, his 
lucerne, and his timothy grass. He thinks me, I çncy, a 
simple, romantlc miss; so he rallies, hands, and hobbles (for 
the dear creature has got the gout too), and tells old stories 
of high lire, of which he bas seen a good deal ; and I listen, 
and stalle, and look as pleasant and as simple as I can, and 
we do very well." 
This is but a sample of what meets us in lire on every 
hand; the young bave their own vlew oç things, the old 
have theirs; hlgh and low, trader and fariner, each has his 
own, by which he measurcs evcrything else, and which is 
proved to be but a view, and not a reality, bccause there are 
so many other views just as good as it is. What is true of 
indlviduals is true of nations; however plausible, however 
distinct, however complete the national view of this or that 
lnatter may be, it does not follow that it is not a mere illu- 
sion, if it has not been duly neasured with othcr views of 
the saine mattcr. No conclusion is trustworthy whlch bas 
hot been tried by enemy as well as ffiend ; no traditions bave 
a clalm upon us which shrlnk flore critclsm, and date hot 
look a rival in the face. Now this is precisely the weak 
point of Protestantism in this country. It is jealous ofbeing 
questioned ; it resents argument ; it flies to State protection ; 
if is afraid of the sun ; it forbids competitin. How can you 
detect the sham, but by comparlng it with the truc ? Your 
artificial ftowers have the softness and brilliancy ot nature, 
till you bring in the living article ffesh flore the garden; 
you detect the counterfeit coin by rlnging it with the genu- 
ine. So is it in religion. Protestantlsm is at least but a fine 
piece of wax-work, which does hot look dead, only becausc 
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it is nor confi'onted by that Church which really breathes 
and lires. Thc living Church is thc test and thc confutation 
of all false Churches ; therctbrc get rid of hcr at ail hazards ; 
tread ber down, gag hcr, drcs hcr like a fclon, starve ber, 
bruise hcr features, if you would kccp up your mumbo- 
jmnbo in its place of pridc. By no manner of means give 
lier fait play ; you dare not. The dazzling brightness of her 
glanee, the sanetity beaming from her eountcnance, the 
melody of her voiee, the graee of her movements, will be too 
much for you. Blacken ber; make her Cindcrella in tht" 
ashes; do hOt hetr a vord she says. Do hot look on ber, 
but daub her in your own way ; keep up the good old sign- 
post representation of lier. Let her be a lion rampant, a 
griffin, a wivcrn, or a salamander. She shall be red or black ; 
she shall be always absurd, always imbeeile, always mali- 
cious, always tyrannie.'tl. The lion shall hot draw the lion, 
but the man shall drav him. She shall be always worsted 
in the warfare with Protestantism; ever unhorsed and dis- 
armed, ever running away, ever prt)strated, ever smahed and 
pounded, ever dying, ever dead ; and the only wonder is that 
she hffs to be killed so often, and the lire so often to be 
trodden out of her, and ber priests and doetors to be so often 
put down, and her monks and nuns tobe exposed so oçten, 
and sueh vast sums to be subseribed by Protestants, and such 
great societies to be kept up, and sueh millions of traets to 
be written, and sueh perseeuting aets tobe passed in Pmlia- 
ment, in order thoroughly, and once for ail, and for the very 
last rime, and for ever and ever to annihilate her once more. 
However, soit shall be; itis, forsooth, out reeeived policy, 
as Englishmen, out tradigionary view of things, to paint up 
the P)pe and Papists in a certain style. We have a schotl 
of painting all out own. Ever_ charaeter or personage has 
2 
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its own familiar emblem ; Justice has her balance, Hope ber 
anchor, Britannia ber trident. Again, history has its con- 
ventional propeloEies ; Richard the First was the lion-hearted, 
and Richard the Third was the crook-back; William the 
First was the Conqueror, and William thc Third, " the 
pious, glorious, and immortal." These are out first princi- 
ples ; they are unaherable ; like the pillars of hcaven, touch 
them, and you bring our firmament down. Truc or false is 
not the question; there they are. Sois it in the view we 
ttke oi  Popery; its costume is fixed, like the wlgs of our 
judges, or the macc oi  out mayors. }Iave hot free-born 
Britons a riht to think as they please ! We raie Popery 
to be what we say itis, hot by history, but by Act of Parlia- 
ment; hot by sight and hearing, but by the national will. 
It is the will of the Legislature, itis the voice of the people, 
which gives facts their complexion, and loglc its course, and 
ideas their definitlon. 
:Now I repea.t, in order to obviate misconception, I ara 
neither assuming, nor intending to prove, that the Catholic 
Church cornes çrom above (though, of' course, I should hOt 
bave become, or be, one of ber children, unless I iïrmly held 
and hold ber to be the direct work of the Almighty); but 
here I ara only investigating how it is she cornes to be so 
despised and ]mted among us; since a religion need hot in- 
cur scorn and animosity simply because it is hot recognlzed 
as truc. And, I say, the reason is this, that reasons of State, 
political and national, prevent ber from belng heard in ber 
defence. She is consldered too absttrd to be incluired into, 
and too corrupt to be defended, and too dangerous to be 
treated with equity and frir dealing. She is the victim of r 
prejudice which perpetuates itself, and gives blrth to what 
it feeds upon. 
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I Mil adduce two or three instances of what I mcan. It 
happens every now and then that a Protestant, sometimes an 
Englishman, more eommonly a foreigncr, thinks it worth 
while to look into the matter hinself, and his examination 
ends, not neeessarily in his conversion (though this some- 
timcs happens too), but, at least, in lis eonfessing the absur- 
dity of the outcry raised against the Catholie Church, and 
the beauty or the excellence, on the other lmnd, of those 
very faets and doctrines whieh are the allcged ground of it. 
What I propose to do, then, is sinply to remind you of thc 
popular fecling eoncerning two or three of the characteris- 
ties of her listory and her tcacling, and then to set against 
them the testimony ofeandid Protestants who have examined 
into them. This will be no proof that those eandid Protest- 
ants are right, and tle popular feeling wrong (though eer- 
tainly it is more likely that they should be right who have 
impartially studied the matter, than those who bave nothing 
whatever to say for their belief but that they bave ever been 
taught it), but, at least, it will make it undeniable, that those 
wlm do not know tlere are two sides of the question (that 
is, the bulk of tlle English nation), are violent beeause they 
are ignorant, and that Catholies are treated with seorn and 
injustice simply beeause, though they have a good deal 
to say in their defenee, they lave never patiently been 
heard. 
For instance, the sinple notion of most people is, that 
Christianity was very pure in its beginning, very eorrupt in 
the middle age, and very pure in England now, though still 
eorrupt everywhere else: that in the middle age, a tyranni- 
cal institution, ealled the Clmrch, arose and svallowed up 
Christianity; and that Churcl is alive still, and bas hot yet 
disgorged its prey, exeept, as aforesaid, in out own favoured 
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com,try; but in the middle age, there was no Christianity 
anywherc at all, but all was dark and hgrrible, as bad as 
paganism, or rather much worse. 1No one lnew anything 
about God, or whether there wag a God or no, nor about 
Christ or His atonement; for the blessed Virgin, and Saints, 
and the Pope, and images, were worshipped instead; and 
thus, so çar from religion beneflting the generatlons of man- 
kind who lived in tha dreary thne, it did them indcfinitely 
more harm than good. Thus, the Homilies of the Church 
of Engl«md say, that " in the pit of damnable idolatry all 
the world, as it wcre, drowned, continued until out age" 
(that fs, the Reformation), "by the space of above 800 
years . . . so that laity and clcrgy, Icarncd and unlearned, 
all ages, sects, and degrees of'men, wvcn, and childrcn, of 
whole Chritendoln (an horrible «nd most drcadful thlng to 
thin]), h«ve been at once drowned in abominable idolatry, 
of all other vices most detested of God, and most damnable 
to man." Accordingly, it is usual to identify this period 
vith that thne of apostasy which is predicted in Scripture, 
the Pope being the man of sin, and the Church belng the 
mother of" abomnations, mentioned in the Apocalypse. Thus 
]3ishop :Newton says, " In the saine proportion as the power 
of the l-Roman-] empire decreased, the authorlty of the 
Church increased, the latter at thc expense and ruln of the 
£ormcr; ill at lcngth the Pope grew up above all, and ' the 
wickcd one' was £ully manlfèsted and' rcvealcd,' or thc' law- 
less one,' as ho may be callcd ; for the Pope is declared again 
and again hot to be bound by any law of God or man." 
" The tyrannlcal power thus described by Danlel and St. 
Ptul, and afterwards by St. John, is, both by anclents and 
nmderns, generally denominated Antlchrist, and the name 
is proper and expressive enough, as it may signify both the 
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enemy of Christ and the ¥icar of Christ."* " The mind of 
Europe was prostrated at the fect of a pricst," says a disscnt- 
ing writcr. "The stoutcst hearts qutilcd at his frown. 
Seated on the thronc of blasphcmy, he ' spake grcat words 
against the Most High,' and ' thought to change tlmcs and 
laws.' Many lmted him, but all stood la awe of his power. 
Like Simon Magus, he 'bewitchcd the l»eople. ' Lile 
Ncbuchadnezzar, ' whom he would he slcw.' :' I need hot 
give you thc trouble of listening to more of such language, 
which you may buy by the yard at thc first publishcr's shop 
you fall in with. Thus it is thc Man paints the Lion. Go 
into the first Protestant chtu'ch or chapel, or public meeting 
which cornes in your way, you will hear it from tire pulpit 
or the platform. The Church (who can doubt it?) is a sor- 
cercss, intoxicating thc nations with a goblct of blood. 
Howcver, all are hot satisfied fo lcarn by rote what they 
are to afflrm on matters so important, and to £eed all thelr 
liçe long on the traditions of the nurse'y. They examine 
for thcmselves, and then £othwith we bave another side of 
the question in dispute. For instance, I say, hear what that 
eminent Protestant histoian, M. Guizot, who was lately 
Prime Ministcr of France, says of the Church in that period, 
in vhich she is reported by our popular riters to bave bccn 
most darkened and corrul»ted. You will observe (what 
nmkes his renarks the stronger) that, bcing a Protestant, he 
does hot believe the Church really to bave been set up by 
Christ Himself, as a Catholic does, but to bave talen ber pre- 
sent tbrm in the middle age ; and he contrasts, in the extra«t 
I ara about to read, the pure Christianity of Primitive times, 
with that later Christianity, as he considers it, which took 
an ecclesiastical shape. 
' Dissert. 22. 
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" If the Church had not existed," he observes, " I know 
not what would bave occurred durlng the decline of the 
Roman empire. I confine myself to purely human consldc- 
rations, I cast aside every element £oreign to the natural 
consequence of natural £acts, and I say that, if Christlanity 
had only continued, as it was in the crly ages--a bcllef, a 
sentiment, an individual conviction,--it is probable it would 
bave çallen amidst the dissolution of the empire, during the 
invasion of the barbarians... I do hOt think I say too much 
when I affirm, that, at the close of the fourth and the com- 
mencement of the fifth century, the Ch»itlan Church was 
the salwttion of C]tristiait. '' 
In like manner, Dr. Wa&fington, the present Protestant 
Dean oç Durlmm, in hs Eccleslastical History, observes to 
the saine puvport: "At this cr]sls," vz. when the Vestern 
Empire was overthrown, and occupied by unbelieving bar- 
barians, " at this cfisis it is hot too much to assert, hat the 
Church was the i,strurnett of l, eaven for the preservatlon of 
the .eligio,. Christianity itself, unless miraculously sus- 
tained, would bave been swept away ri'oto the surface of the 
West, had it hot been rescued by an established body of 
ministers, or had that body been less zealous or less influen- 
tial." And then ho goes on to mention six special benefits 
which the Church of the middle ages conferred on the world ; 
riz. first, she provided for the exercise of charity ; secondly, 
she inculcated the moral duties by lneans of ber penitential 
discipline; thirdly, she perforlned the office of legislation in 
an admirable way; fourthly, she unceasingly strove to cor- 
rect the vices of the existing social system, setting herself 
especially against the abomination of slavery; fifthly, she 
laboured anxiously in the prevention of crime and of war; 

 Europ. Civ., p. 56, Beckwith. 
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and lastly, she has preservcd to these ages the literature of 
the anclent world. 
Now, without enteriug into the controversy about ido]atry, 
sorcery, and blasphemy, whlch concerus mattcrs of` opinion, 
are these Protestant testimonies, w]fich relate to matters of" 
fact, compatible wlth such imputations? Can blasphemy 
and idolatry be the salvatlon of Christianity ? Can sorcery 
be the promotcr of` charity, morality, and social improvc- 
ment? Yet, in spite of` thc iïact'of thesc contrary vlews 
of` the subject; in spite of` the nursery and school-room 
authors bcing agalnst us, and the manly" and or]glnal thln]ers 
being in our f"avour, you will hear it commonly spol<cn of" as 
notorious, that the Church in the middle ages was a witch, 
a llar, a profligate, a seducer, and a bloodthirsty tyrant; and 
we, who are her çaithçul children, are supcrstitious and slav- 
ish, because we entertaln some love and reverence for ber, 
who, as a number of` ber opponents conf`ess, was then, as she 
is now, the mother of peace, and humanity, and order. 
So nmch f"or the middle ages ; next I will take an instance 
of raodern times. IF there be any set oç men in the whole 
world who are raled against as the pattern oF all that is evil, 
it is the Jesuit body. Itis vain to ask their slanderers what 
they know of them ; did they ever sec a Jesuit ? tan they say 
whether there are many or f`ew ? what do they know of"their 
teaching ? " Oh ! it is quite notorious," they reply ; " you 
might as well deny the sun in heaven; it is notorious that 
the Jesuits are a craçty, intrigulng, unscrupulous, desperate, 
murderous, and exceedingly able body of" men; a secret 
society, ever plotting against liberty, and govenment, and 
progress, and thought, and the prosperity of England. Nay, 
it is awf"ul; they disgulse themselves in a thousand shapes, 
as men of fashion, farmers, soldiers, labourers, butchers, and 
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pedlars ; they prowl about with handsome stocks, and stylish 
waisteoats, and gold ehains about their persons, or in fustian 
jackets, as the case may be ; and they do hOt hesitate to shed 
the blood of any one whatever, prince or pensant, who stands 
in their way." Who tan fathom the inanity of such state- 
ments ?--which are ruade, and, therefore, I suppose, believed, 
hot merely by the ignorant, but by educated men, who 
ought to know better, and will have to answer for their f.alse 
witness. But all this is persisted in; and it is affirmed that 
they were fbund tobe oo bad even for Catholic countries, 
the governlnents of which, it seems, in the course of the last 
century, forcibly obliged the Pope to put them down. 
Now I conceive that jnst one good witness, one person 
who has the means of knowing how things really stand, 
is worth a tribe of these pamphleteers, and journlists, and 
novelists, and preachers, anti orators. So I will turn toa 
most impartial witness; and a very competent one; one 
who w born of Catholic parents, was educated a Catholic, 
lived in a Catholic country, was ordained a Catholic priest, 
and then renouncing the Cathollc religion, and coming to 
England, became the fi'iend and protéyé of the most dis- 
tinguished Protestant Prelates of the present day, and the 
most bitter enemy of the faith which he had once professed 
I mean the late Rev. Joseph 131anco White. Now hear 
what he says about the Jesuits in Spain, his native country, 
at the tilne of their suppression. 
" The Jesuits, " he says, " till the abolition of that order, 

a I bave omitted some clauses and sentences which either expressed the 
opinions of the author, as distinct from bis testimony, or which at least are irre- 
levant to the matter in hand  which is simply to show, hot what a Protestant 
can speak «gai»st (which no one can donbt), bat what he can say in favour of, 
this calumnlated body  however, to prevent misrepresentation, the entixe pas- 
sage shall be given at the end of the volmne. 
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had an ahnost unrivalled influence over the better classes of 
Spaniards. Thcy hoEd nearly monopolized the instruction 
of the Spanish youth, at which they toilcd wiflmut pccu- 
nloEry reward, aud were equoElly zcalous in promoting devo- 
tional feelings both atnong their pupils and the people at 
large ...... Wherever, as in France and Italy, limrature 
was in high estimation, the Jesuits spared no trouble to raise 
among themselves men of eminenee in that department. Ia 
Spain their chier aire was to provide their houses with po- 
pular preaehers, and zealous, yet prudent and gentle eonfes- 
sors. Pascal, and the Jansenist party, of whieh he was the 
organ, aeeused them of systematie laxity in their moral doe- 
trines ; but the charge, I believe, though plausible in theow, 
was perfeetly groundless in praetiee ..... The intluenee 
of the Jesuits on Spanish morals, from everything I bave 
learned, was undoubtedly favourable. Their kindness at- 
traeted the youth ff'mn their sehools to their eompany ; and 
 .  they greatly eontributed to the preservation of virtue in 
shat slippe W age, both by the ries of affection, and the gentle 
check of example. Their churehes were erowded every 
Sunday with regular attendants, who came to eonfess and 
reeeive the saerament .... Their eonduet was correct, and 
their manners refined. They kept up a dignified intereourse 
with the middling and higher classes, and were always ready 
to help and instruet the poor, without deseending to their 
level .... Whatever we may think of' the politieal delin- 
queneies of their leaders, their bitterest enemies have never 
ventured to charge the Order of Jesuits with moral irre- 
gularities." Does this answer to the popular notion of a 
Jesult? Will Exeter Hall be content wlth the testimony 
of one who does hot speak ri'oto hereditary prejudiee, but 
from aetual knowledge ? Cert.ainly hot ; and in eonsequenee 
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it ignores all statements of the kind ; they are to be uttered, 
and they are to be lost ; and the received slander is to keep 
its place as part and parccl of the old stock in trade, and in 
the number of the heirlooms of Protestantlsm, the properties 
of its stage, the family pictures of its o]d mansion, in the 
great controversy between the Lion of the tribe of" Judah 
and the children of men. 
Now I will go back to primitive times, whlch shall £urnish 
me with a third instance of" the subject I ara illustrating. 
Protestants take it for granted, that the history of the monks 
is a sort point with us; that it is simpIy one of" our difficuhies ; 
that it at once puts us on the defensive, and is, in conse- 
quence, a brilliant and effective weapo in controversy. 
They fancy that Catholics can do nothing when monks are 
mentioned, but evade, explain away, excuse, deny, urge 
clifference of times, and at the utmost make them out not 
quite so bad as thcy are reported. They think monks are 
thc vcry types and emblems oflaziness, uselessness, ignorance, 
stupidity, £anaticism, and profligacy. They thinl; ita para- 
dox to say a word in their iavour, and they bave converted 
thelr naine into a title of reproach. As a Jesuit lneans a 
knave, so a monk means a bigot. Here, again, things would 
show very differently, if" Catholics had the painting; but I 
will be content with a Protestant artist, the very learned, and 
thoughtful, and celebrated German historian, who is la.tely 
dead, Dr. leander. 1o one can accuse hlm of  any tenden- 
cies towards Catholiclsm, nor does he set about to compose 
a panegyric. He is a deep-read student, a man of facts, as a 
German should be; and, as a narrator of" facts, in his ]i£e of 
St. Chrysostom, he writes thus :-- 
" It wai by no means intended that the monks should 
lead a litre of" llstless contemplation ; on the contrary, manual 
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labour was enjoined on them as a duty by their ratlonal 
adherents, by Chrysostom, as well as Augustinc, ahhough 
many fanatlcal mystics, and advocates oic an inactive liice" 
(who, by the way, were hot Catholics, but heretics), " re- 
jected, under the cloak oic sanctity, all connexion of a labo- 
rious with a contemplative lift. Cassian relates, that hot 
only the monasteries of Egypt, but that the districts of Libya, 
when sufferlng icrom famine, and also the unfbrtunate men 
who laugulshed in the prisons oic cities, wcrc supported by 
the labour of the monks. Augustine relates, that the monks 
oic Syriu and Egypt were enabled, by thelr labour and sav- 
ings, to senti ships laden with provisions to distressed dis- 
tricts. The monks oic the East were remarkable for their 
hospitality, although thelr cells and cloisters were infinitely 
poorer than those oi c their more recent brethren oic the West. 
The rnost rigid nmnks, who lived only on salt and brcad, 
placed before their guests other food, and at times consented 
to lay aside thcir accustomed severity, in ortier to persuade 
them to partake oic the reicreshments which were set beicore 
them. A monk on the Euphrates eollected together many 
bllnd beggars, built dwellings for them, taught them to sing 
Christlan hynms with him, and induced a muhitude of 
men, who sought him icrom all classes, to contribute to thelr 
support. 
"Besldes the promotion of love and charlty, there was 
another object which induced the lawgivers oic monachism 
to enjoln labour as an especial duty. They wlshed to keep 
the passions in subjection, and to maintaln a due balance 
betveen the spirltual and physlcal powers oic human nature, 
because the latter, if" unemployed and under no control, 
easily exercise a destructive influence over the icormer. 
" Among the rules of" 13asil, we find the followlng dccision 
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respecfing the trades whlch formed the occupation oi  the 
mon]s. Thosc shonld be preçerred, which dld hot interiere 
wlth u peaceable and tranquil li£e; which occasioned but 
little trouble in the provision oi  proper mterlals i%r the 
wor], and in the sale o£ it when completed; which required 
hot much uselcss or injurious intcrcourse with men, and 
did aot grtlçy irrtional deslres and luxury; wlfile those 
who t"ollowed the trdes oç weavers and shoemalers werc 
permitted to labour so £.r as was rcquired by the ncccssides, 
but by no means to adminlster to the vanit]es oç l]£e. Agri- 
culture, the art o£ building, the trades o£ a carpenter and - 
smith, were in themselves good, and not to be rejected ; but 
it was to be i%ared thut they m]ght lead to a loss oi  repose, 
and cause the monls to bc much separated çrom each other. 
Otherwise, agricultural occupation was prticularly to be 
I recommended; and it was by agriculture that the mon]s, at 
a luter perlod, so much contributed to the civilization of the 
rude nations oç the West. 
" The most venerated oi  the mon]s were visted bymen 
oi  evcry class. A weighty word, one of those pithy senti- 
ments, uttcred by some great mon], oç which so many 
bave beea handed down to us, proceedlng £rom the mouth 
oi  a mn universally respected, and supported by the im- 
pression whlch his holy li£e and venerable appearance had 
created, when spo]ea at a right moment oçtenthnes effected 
more than the long md repeated harangues of other men. 
The children were sent to the monlCs £rom the cifies to 
receive their blessings; and on these occasions their minds 
were strewed with the seeds o£ Christian truth, which tool¢ 
deep foot. Thus Theodoret says o£ the Monl Peter; ' He 
o£ten placed me on his ]¢nees and £ed me with bread nd 
grapes ; £or my mother, having had experience or" hls spirltual 
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grace, sent me to him once every wee]¢ to rcceive 
blessing.' 
" The duties ofeducation were partlcularly recommended 
fo the monl.=s by Basil. They were cnjolncd to tal:.e upon 
themselves voluntarily the cducation of orphans; the 
education of other youths whcn cntrusted to them by their 
parents. It was by no means necessary that these chil- 
dren should become mon]:s; they wcre, if tïitted t'or it, 
early instructed ia some trade or art; and wcrc af'terwards at 
liberty to m:tle a free cholce ot" their vocation. The 
grcatcst carc was bcstowcd on thcir rcligious and moral 
acquirements. Partlcnlar houses werc appointcd, iu which 
they wcrc to be brought up under the superintcndence 
one of' the oldest and most "experienccd nmnlcs, known t'or 
his patience and benignity, that their çaults might be cor- 
rected with pate'nal mildness and circumspect wisdom. 
Instead of' the mythical tales, pass,ges out ol' thc Holy 
Scriptures, the history of" the divine miracles, .nd maxims 
OUt Of" Solomon's Proverbs, were glven them to lcarn by 
heart, that they might bc taught in a manner at thc saine 
thne instructive and entertalning. 
" The monl¢s of" the Ea.t greatly contrlbuted to the 
conversion of the heathen, both by their plain, sincere dis- 
course, and by the veneration which their lires inspired ; 
and their simple mode of" living rendered it easy for them 
to establish themselves in any place." 
Now, the enemies ol' monl¢s nay call this an ex p_a'te 
statement il' they will,--though as coming l'rom a Protestant, 
one does hot sec with w]mt justice it can undergo such an 
imputation. But that is not the point: I am not imposing 
this view of" thc Monastic Institute on any one: men 
may call Neander's representation ex_parte, they may doubt 
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it, if they will; I only say there are evidently two sides to 
the qlestion, and therefore that thc Protestant public, which 
is quite ignorant of more sides than one, and fancics none 
but a knave or a fool can doubt the received Protestant 
tradition on the subject of monl;s, is, for lhc very reason of 
its ignorance, first furiously positive that it is right, and 
next singularly likely to be wrong. 
A udi alteram partem, hear both sides, is generally an 
Englishman's lnaxim; but thcre is one subject on which he 
bas intractable prejudices, and resolutely repudiates any 
view but that which is çamiliar to him £rom his childhood. 
Rome is his Nazareth ; " Can any good corne out of Naza- 
reth?" settles the question with him; happy, rather, if he 
could be brought to imitate the earnest inquirer in the 
Gospel, who, after urging this objection, went on nevertheless 
to obey the invitation which it elicited, "Corne and see !" 
And here I might conclude my subject, which bas 
proposed to itself nothing more than to suggest to those 
whom it concerns, that they would bave more reason to be 
confident in their view of the Catholic religion, if it ever 
had struck them that it needed some proof, if there ever 
had occurred to their minds at least the possibility of truth 
being lnaligned, and Chlist being called Beelzebub ; but 
I ara tempted, before concluding, to go on to try whether 
something of a monster indictment, similarly frightful and 
similarly fantastical to that which is got up against Catho- 
licism, might not be framcd against some other institution 
or power, of parallel greatness and excellence, in its degree 
and place, to the communion of Rome. For this purpose I 
will take the British constitution, which is so specially the 
possession, and so deservedly the glory, of out own people; 
and in taking it, I need haa'dly say, I take it for the very 
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reason that it is so rightçully the object of our wondcr and 
veneration. I should be but a fool for ray pains, if I 
laboured to prove it otherMse; it is one of the greatcst of 
human works, as admirable in its own line, to take the 
produetions of genius in very various dcpartments, as the 
Pyrmnids, as the wall of China, as the paintin of Raffaelle, 
as the Apollo Belvidere, as the plays of Shakspeare, as the 
Newtonian theory, and as the exploits of Napoleon. It 
soars, in its majesty, far above the opinions of men, and 
will be a marvel, ahnost a portent, to the end of rime; but 
for that very reason it is more to my purpose, when I would 
show you how even the British Constitution vould rare, 
when submitted to the intellect of Exeter Hall, and han- 
dled by the instruments of those, whose highest effort at 
dissection is to ehop and to mangle. 
I will suppose, then, a speaker, and an audience too, who 
never saw England, never saw a member of" parlialnent, a 
polieeman, a queen, or a London mob; who never read the 
English history, nor studied any one of out philosophers,j urists, 
rnoralists, or poets ; but who bas dipped into Blaekstone and 
several English writers, and bas pieked up taets at third or 
fourda hand, and bas got together a erude f'arrago of ideas, 
words, and instances, a litt.le truth, a deal of f, flsehood, a 
deal of misrepresentation, a deal of nonsense, and a deal of 
invention. And most fortunately for my purpose, here is 
an aeeount transmitted express by the private correspon- 
dent of a morning paper, of a great meeting held about a 
fortnlght sinee at Moseow under sanction of the Czar, on 
occasion of an attempt ruade by one or two Russian noble- 
men to spread British ideas in his capital. It seems the 
emperor thought it best in the present state of men's minds, 
when secret soeieties are so rire, to put down the nmvement 
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by argument rather tha.n by a milltary force; and so he 
instructed the governor ofMoscow to connlve at the project 
of a great public meeting which should be open to the small 
faction of Anglo-ma.niacs, or John Bullists as they are popu- 
larly termed, as xvcll as to the mass of the popula.tlon. As 
ma.ny as ten thousand men, as fa.r as the writer cotld 
calculate, wcre gathered together in one of the largest 
places oi e the city: a number of spirited and impressive 
speeches were ruade, in all of whlch, however, was illustrated 
the tkble of the "Lion and the Man," the man belng the 
Russ, and the lion our old fl"icnd the Britlsh ; but the most 
successieul of all is said to have been the final harangue by a 
member of a junior branch oi e the Potemkin fimily, once 
one of the imperial aidc-de-camps, who bas slaent the last 
i thlrty years i the wars o' the Caucasus. This distingulshed 
veteran, who has acquired the title of Blood-sucker, from 
his extraordinary gallantry in combat with the Circassian 
trlbes, sioke at great length; anc] the express contains a 
portion of hls highly inflammatory address, of whlch, and 
of certain conse¢luences whlch followed it, fle Brltish mi- 
nister is said a|ready to h,qve asked an explanatlon of the 
cabinet of St. Petersburgh: I transcribe it as it may be 
siiosed to stand in the mornlng print :--. 

The Count began by observing that the events of every 
day, as it came, called on his countrymen more and more 
importunately to choose their side, and to male a firm 
stand agalnst a perfidlous power, which arrogantly proclaims 
that there is nothlng lile the British Constitution in the 
wholc world, 'nd that no country can prosper without it; 
which is yeaily aggrandizing itselfin East, West, and South, 
whlch is egiged in one enormous conspiracy against all 
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statcs, and which was even aiming at modifying the old 
institutions ofthe orth, and at drcssing up the army, navy, 
legislature, and executive of his own country in the livery 
of Qucen Victoria. " Insulr in situation," he cxclalmed, 
"and st thc back gate of tire world, what bas John Bull to 
do wlth continental mttcrs, or wlth the political traditions 
of out holy Russia ?" And yet there were men in that very 
city who were so far the dupes of insidious propagandists 
and insolent traltors to thciremperor, as to maintain that 
England had bcen a civilized country longer than Russia. 
On the contrary, he malnt«dned, and he would shed fl}c 
last drop of his blood in maintaining, that, as for its boasted 
constitution, it was  crazy, old-fashioned picce of furniture, 
and an eyesore in the nineteenth century, and would hot 
last  dozen years. He had thc best information for saying 
so. He could undcrstand those who had nevcr crossed out of 
thelr island, listening to the songs about " Rule ]ritanni," 
and " Rosbif," and " Foot Jcl," and t.le " Old English 
Genfleman;" he understood and he piticd them; but that 
Russians, that the conquerors of :Napoleon, that the heirs of 
a paternal government, should bow the knee, and klss the 
hand, and wall backwards, and perform other antics before 
the face of  limited monarch, this was the incomprehensible 
foolery which certain Russins hact viewed with io much 
tenderness. He repeated, there were in that clty cducated 
men, who lmd openly professed a reverence for the thelstlcil 
tenets and fiendish maxlms of John ]ullism. 
Here the spealer was interrupted by one or two murmurs 
of clissent, ind a foreigner, supposed to be a partner in s 
Scotch firm, ws obseïved in the extremity of tire square 
mking earnest attempts to obtain  hearing. He was put 
down, however, mid enthusiastic cheering, and the Count 
C 
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proceeded with a warmth of £celing which incrcased the 
effecg of the terrible invective which £ollowed. He said 
he had used the words " atheistical" and " ficndish" most 
advisedly, and he would give his reasons for doing so. 
What was tobe said to any political power which claimed 
the attribute o£ Divlnlty ? Was any terre too strong for 
such a usurpations? Now, no one would deny Antichrist 
would be such a power ; an Atichrist was contelnplated, was 
predicted in Scripture, it was to corne in the last tlmes, it 
was to grow slowly, it was to mani£cst itsel£ warily and 
cra£tily, and then to have a mouth speaking great things 
against the Divinity and against His attributes. This pre- 
diction was most litcrally and exactly £ulfilled in the lritish 
Constitution. Antlchrist was hot only to usurp, but fo pro- 
£ess to usurp the arms o£ heavcnhe was to arrogate îts 
] titles. This was the special mark o£ the beast, and where 
was it fulfilled but in John Bullism ? "I hold in my hand," 
continued the speaker, " a book which I bave obtained un- 
der very remarkable circumstances. It is hot known to the 
British peopIe, it is circulated only among the lawyers, mer- 
chants, and aristocracy, and its restrictive use is secured only 
by the nmst solemn oaths, the most £earçul penalties, and the 
utmost vigilance of the police. I procured it af'ter many 
years of anxious search by the activity of  an agent, and the 
co-operation o£ an English bookseller, and it cost me an 
enormous sure to make it my own. Itis called ' Blackstone's 
Commentaries on the Laws of England,' and I ara happy to 
make known to the universe its odious and shocking mys- 
teries, known to £ew Britons, and certainly hot known to the 
deluded persons whose vagaries bave been tle occasion of 
this meeting. I ara sanguine in thinking that when they 
corne to know the real tenets of John Bull, they will at once 
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disown his doctrincs with horror, and break offall connexion 
wlth his adherents. 
" Tow, I should say, gentlcmcn, that this book, while it 
is confined to certain classes, is of those classes, on the other 
hand, of judges, and lavycrs, and privy councillors, and 
justiccs of the pcace, and police magistrates, and clergy, and 
country gentlemen, the guide, and I may say, thc gospel. I 
open thc book, gentlcmen, and what are the Iîrst words 
vhlch meet my eyes ? ' Tl«e I:ilg can do no wwg.' I beg 
you to attend, gentlcmen, to this most slgnificant assertion; 
one was accustomcd to thlnk that no child of man had the 
gift of impeccability ; ont had imagined that, simply spcak- 
ing, impeccability was a divine attribute; but this B'itish 
Bible, as I may call it, distinctly ascribcs an absolute sinless- 
ness to the King of Great Britain and Ireland. Observe, 
ara using no words of rny own, I ara still but quoting what 
meets my eyes in thls rcmarkable document. The words 
rtn thus: ' It is an axiom of the law of the land that the 
Ki.g himself can do ïo wrog.' Was I wrong, then, in 
speaking of the atheistical maxlms of John Bullism ? But 
this is far from all: the writer goes on actually to ascribe to 
the Sovereign (I tremble while I pronounce the words) 
solute perfection; for he speal,:s thus: ' The law ascribes to 
the King in his pofitical capacity xrsoruT 
the/ïg can do no wwg!' (groans.) One had thought 
that no human power could thus be described ;.but the Bri- 
tish legislature, judicature, and jurisprudence, have had the 
unspeakable effrontery to imlute to their crowned and 
sceptcred idol, to their doll,"--here cries of'" shame, shame," 
from the saine individual who had dlstinguished himself in 
an earlier part of the speech--" to thls doll, this puppet 
whom they have dressed up with a llon and a unicorn, he 
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attribute of AnsoLvT PEIlFECIIOST !" Here the individual 
who had several rimes interrupted the speaker sprung up, 
in spite of the efforts oi e persons about him to keep him down, 
and cried out, as far as his words could be collected, " You 
cowardly liar, our dear good little Queen," when he was im- 
mediately saluted with a cry of " Turn him out," and soon 
ruade his exit iï-om the meeting. 
Order being restored, the Count continued: "Gentlemen, 
I could wish you would bave suffered this emissa T oi e a 
reign potentate (immense cheering), who is insidlously aim- 
ing at ieorming a political party among us, to have heard to 
the end that black catalogue oi%harges agalnst his Sovereign, 
which as yet I have barely commenced. Gentlemen, I was 
saying that the Queen of England challenges the divine 
attribute of soLvT IR.CTIO ! but, as if this were hot 
enough, this Blackstone continues, ' The King, moreover, is 
not only incapable of doig wrong, but even of tlinlcig. 
wrong ! ] /ze can neveu" do an improler tldng ; in ltim is no 
OLV or WE.SS !! !' " (Shudder-s and cheers from the 
vt assemblage, which lasted altenately some minutes.) At 
the saine time a respectably dressed gentleman below the 
platform begged permission to look at the book, it was im- 
mediately handed to him; after looking at the passages, he 
was observed to inspect careieully the title-page and blnding ; 
he then retucned it without a word. 
The Count, in resuming his speech, observed that he 
courted and challenged investigation, he should be happy to 
answer any question, and he hoped soon to publish, by sub- 
scription, a translation of the work, from which he had been 
quoting. Then: resuming the subject where he had letTt it, 
he ruade some most forcible and inpressive reflections on the 
miserable state of those multitudes, who, in spire of their skill 
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in the mechanical arts and their politicd energy, werc in the 
leading-strings of so foui a superstition. The passage he had 
quoted was the flrst and mildest of a series of blasphemies so 
prodigious, that he really feared to proceed, hot only from 
disgust at thc necessity of uttering them, but lest he should 
be taxing the faith of his hearers beyond what appeare(l 
reasonable limits. :Next then, he drew attention to the 
point, that the English Sovereign distinctly claimed, accord- 
ing to the saine infamous work, to be tbe "fomt of justice ;" 
and, that there might be no mistake in thc matter, the 
author declared, " that she is nevev botd 6z jtstice to do 
aytltbg." Vhat, then, is ber method of acting ? Unwil- 
ling as he was to defile his lips with so profane a statenent, 
he must tell theln that this abolninable writer coolly de- 
clared that the Queen, a woman, only did acts of reparation 
and restitution as a matter of g'ace! He was hot a theolo- 
gian, he had spent his lire in the field, but he knew enough 
of his religion to be able to say that grace was a word 
especially proper to the appointment and decrees of' Divine 
Sovereignty. Ail his hearers knew perfectly well, that 
nature was one thing, grace another; and yet here was a 
poor child of clay clai,ning to be the fount, hot only of 
justice, but of grace. She was making hel, elf' a first 
cause of, not merely natural, but spiritual excellence, and 
doing nothing more or less than simply emancipating her- 
self from ber 5iaker. The Queen, it seemed, never obeyed 
the law on compulsion, according to Blackstone; that 
is, ber h{laker could not compel ber. This was no rnere 
deduction of lais own, as directly would be seen. Let it 
be observed, the Apostle called the predicted Antichrist 
" the wicked one," or, as it might be more correctly trans- 
lated, " the lawless," because he was to be the proud des- 
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piser of all law; now, wondert'ul to say, this was the very 
assumption of the British Parliament. "The power of 
Parliament," said Sir Edward Coke, "is so transcendant 
and absolute, that it eannot be cozed within any bounds 
It bas sovcreign and uneontrollable authority !! More- 
over, the Judges had deelared, that "it is so high and 
mighty in its nature, that it may malte law, and 
wnlc xs ,.w IT ».'¢ .KE 0 ,.W !" Here verily was 
the mouth spealdng great things, but there was more be- 
hind, which, but for the atrocious sentiments he had already 
admitted into his mouth, he really should hot bave the 
courage, the endurance to utter. It was siekening to the 
soul, and intellect, and feelings of a Rass, to form the words 
en his tongue, and the ideas in his imagination, tic would 
say what must be said as quiekly as he eould, and without 
comment. The gallant speaker then delivered the follow- 
ing passage from Blackstonc's volume, in a very distinct 
and aÆtieulate vhisper : " Some have not scrupled to eall its 
power--the OMNIPOTENCE of Parliament!" No one 
ean eoneeivc the thrilling effeet ot" these words; they were 
heard ail over thc imlnense assemblage: every man turned 
pale, a dead silence followed; one might have heard a pin 
drop. A pause of some minutes followed. 
The speaker eontinued, evidently labouring under intense 
emotion:" Have yoa hot heard enough, ray dear com- 
patriots, of" this hideous system ot" John Bullism? was I 
wrong in using the vords fiendish and atheistieal when I 
entered upon this subject? and need I proeeed further with 
blasphemous details, whieh eannot really add to the mon- 
strous bearing of the passages I bave already read to you 
If the Queen ' cannot do wrong,' if she ' cannot even think 
wrong,' if she is ' absolute perfection,' if she has ' no folly, 
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no wea:ness,' ii" she is the ' £ount o£justlce,' if she is ' the 
i'ount of grace,' if she is shnply ' abovc luw,' ilshe ]s ' omni- 
potent,' what wonder that the lawyers of John Bullism 
should a]so ca]l ber ' sacred?' Wlmt wonder that they 
should spea] oiher as ' majesty?' whut wonder that they 
should spea] of ber as a ' superior being !' Here agaln I 
ara using the words of the book I hold in my hand. ' The 
people' (my blood runs cold while I repeat them) ' are led 
to conslder their Sovere]gn in tle light of a SUPtRIOR 
nEIa.' ' Every one is undcr him,' says Bracton, ' and he 
is under no one.' Accordingly, the law-bools call 
' Vicarius Dol in terr,' ' the Vicar of God on earth ;' a 
most astonlshing £ulfilment, you observe, o'the prophecy, 
for Antichrlst is a Greel word, which means ' Vicar of 
Crist.' What wonder, under these circumstunces, that 
Qucen Ellzabeth, assumlng the attribute of the Creator, 
once said to one o£hcr Bishops:' Proud Prelate, Iade 
you, and [ can utake you]' Wlmt wonder that James 
the First had the brazen assurance to say, that ' As it is 
athelsm and blasphemy in a creature to dispute the Delty, 
zo it is presumpàon and sedition in a subject to dispute a 
King in the height of hls power.' Moreover, his subjects 
called hlm the ' breath oç the]r nostrils ;' and my Lord 
Clarendon, the present Lord Lieutenant oi" Ireland, in his 
celebrated History oç the Rebellion, declares that the saine 
haughty monarch actually on one occasion called himseli" a 
god ;' snd in his great legal digest, commonly called the' Coi- 
stltutlcns o£Clarendon;' he glves us the whole account of the 
ling's bnishing the Archblshop, St. Thomas oç Canter- 
bury, for re£uslng to do him homage. Lord Bacon, too, 
went nearly as £ar when he called hlm ' Deaster quidam,' 
' some sort oi  little god.' Alexander Poi)e , too, calls Queen 
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Anne a goddess ; and Addison, with a servility only equalled 
by his profaneness, cries out, ' Thee, goddess, thee Britannia's 
isle adores.' lgay, even at this very time, when public 
attention bas been drawn to the subject, Queen Victoria 
causes herself to be represcnted on ber coins as the goddess 
of the sens, with a pagan trident in ber hand. 
" Gcntlcmcn, can it surprise you to bc told, after such an 
exposition of the blasphemies of England, that, astonishing 
to say, Queen Victoria is distinctly pointed out in the Book 
of Revelations as having the nmnber of the beast! You 
may recollcct that number is 666; now, she came to the 
throne in thc year thirty-seven, at which date she was 
eighteen years old. Multiply then 37 by 18 and you bave 
the very number 666, which is the mystical emblcm of the 
lawless King l! ! 
"No wonder, then, with such monstrous pretensions, and 
such awful auguries, that John Bullisln is, in act and deed, 
as savage and prolligate, as in profession it is saintly and 
innocent. Its annals are marked with blood and corrup- 
tion. The historian Hallarn, though one of the ultra-bullist 
party, in his Constitutional History, admits that the English 
tribunals are 'disoTaced by the brutal manners and ini- 
quitous partiality of the bench.' ' The gener-tl behaviour 
of the bench,' he says elsewhere, ' has covered it with 
infamy.' Soon after, he tells us that the dominant faction 
inflicted on the High Church Clergy ' the disgrace and 
remorse of peljury.' The English Kings have been the 
eurse and shame of human nature. Richard the First 
boasted that the evil spirit was the f'ather of his family; of 
Henry the Second, St. Bernard said,' From .the devil he 
came, and to the devil he will go;' William the Second 
was killed by the enemy of man, to whom he had sold 
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hhnself, while hunting in one of his forests: Henry the 
First died ofeating lampreys; John dled of eatlng peaches; 
Clarence, a king's brother, was drowned in a butt of 
mahnsey wine; Richard the Third put to death his Sove- 
reign, his Sovereign's son, his two brothcrs, his wife, two 
nephews, and hall s dozen friends; Henry the Eighth 
successively married and murdered no less than six hundred 
women. I quote the words of thc 'Edinburgh Review,' 
that, according to Hollinshed, no lcss than 70,000 persons 
died under the hand of the executioner i1 his re]gn. Sir 
John Fortescue tells us that in his day thcre wcre more 
persons executed for robbery in England in onc ycar, than 
in France in seven. Four hundred persons a year wcre 
executed in the reign o£ Queen Elizubeth. Even so lute. 
as the lust century, in spite of the continued protests of 
foreign nations, in the course of seven years thcre were 
428 capital convictions in London alone. Burning of chil- 
dren, too, is a fuvourite punishment with John Bull, as may 
be scen in tMs saine Blackstone, who notices the burning of 
a girl of thirteen givea by Sir Matthew Hale. The valets 
always assassinate their masters; loyers uniformly strangle 
their sweethearts ; the £armers and the farmers' wives univer- 
sal]y beat their apprentices to death; and thelr lawyers la 
the inns of court strip and sturve their servants, as has 
appeared ri-oto remarkable investigations in the law courts 
during the last year. Husbands sell their wives by public 
auction with  tope round their necks. An intelligent 
Frenchman, M. Pellet, who visited London in 1815, deposes 
that he saw a number of sculls on each side of the river 
Thames, and he was told they.were round especially thick 
at the landing-places among the watermen. But why 
multiply instances, when the names of those two-lcgged tigers, 
c2 
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Rush Thistlewood, Thurtell, the Mannings, Colonel Kirke, 
Claverhouse, Simon de Montefort, Strafford, the Duke of 
Cumberland, Warren Hastings, and Judge Jeffreys, are 
household words all over the earth ? John Bullism, through 
a space of 800 years, is semper idem, unchangeable in evi]. 
One hundred and sixty offences are punlshable with death. 
It is death to lire with gipsies for a month ; and Lord Hale 
mentions thirteen persons as having, in his day, suffcred 
death upon if at one assize. If is death to steal a sheep, 
death fo rob a warren, death fo steal a letter, death to steal 
a handl:erchief, death to eut down a cherry-tree. And after 
all, the excesses of John Bullism at home are mere child's 
play fo the oceans of blood it bas shed abroad. It bas been 
the origin of all the wars which have desolated Europe; it 
bas fomented national jealousy, and the antipathy of castes 
in every part of the world ; if bas plunged ttourishing states 
into the abyss of revolution. The Crusades, the Sicilian 
Vespers, the wars of the Reformation, the thirty years' war, 
the war of succession, the seven years' war, the Amerlcan 
war, the French Revolution, all are simply owlng to John 
Bull ideas; and, to take one definite instance, in the course 
of the last war, the deaths of two millions ofthe human race 
lle at his door; for the Whigs themselves, from first fo last, 
and down to this day, adroit and proclahn without any hesi- 
ration or limitation, that that war was simply and entirely 
the work of John Bullism, and needed hOt, and would hot 
have been, but for its influence, and its alone. 
" Such is that ' absolute perfection, without folly and 
without weakness,' which, revelling in the blood of lnan, is 
still seeking out ber victims, and scenting blood all over the 
earth. It is that woman Jezebel, who fulfils the prophetic 
vision, and incurs the prophetic demmciatlon. And, strange 
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fo say, a prophet of her own has not scrupled to apply to ber 
that very appellation. Dead to good and evil, the children 
of Jezebel glory in the naine ; and ten yea hve hot passed 
since, by a sort of infutution, one of the very h]ghest Tor]es 
in the land, a mlnister, too, of the establlshed religion, 
hailed thc blood-stained h/Ionarcly under the very tltle of 
the myst]cal sorceress. Jezebel surely is ber nmc, and Je- 
zebel.ls ber nature; £or, drunk with tlm sph-itual wlne cup 
of wrath, and given over to bel]eve a lle, at length she bas 
ascended to heights which savour rather of madness t]mn of 
pr]de; she babbles absurdities, and slm thirsts for impossi- 
bil]ties. Gentlcmcn, I ara spea]hg the vords of sober 
seriousness ; I can prove what I say to the letter ; the extra- 
vagance is not in me, but in the objcct oi" my dcnunciation. 
Once more I appeal to thc awful volume 1 hold in my hands. 
I appeal to it, I open it, I cast it from me. Listen, then, 
once again; it is a i'.,ct; Jezcbel has declared ber own o»mi- 
presece. ' A consequence of the royal prerogatives,' says 
the antichr]stian author, ' is the legal r(c  of the King !' 
' H]s Majesty is always preset in all his courts : Ms judges 
are the wirro" by which the King's image is reflected ;' and 
I"urther, ' From this biquity' (you see he is far from shr]nk- 
ir;g from the word), ' from this ubiqity it follows that the 
Soverei can never be oscw]!' Gent]emen, the sun 
would set bei%re I told you one hundredth part o£ the enor- 
mlty of this child of Moloch and Belial. Inebrlated with 
the cup of ;nsnity, and flung upon the stream of reckless- 
ncss, she dashes down the cataract of nonsense, and v«hirls 
amid the pools of confusion. Like the Roman emperor, she 
actually ]ms declared herselfimrnortal ! sire bas declared ber 
eternty ! Agaln, I ara obl]ged to say it, these are no words 
of mine; the tremendous sentiment confronts me in black 
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and crimson characteis in this diabolical book. ' In the 
law,' says Blackstone, ' the Sovereign is said never to diel' 
Again, with still more hideous expressiveness, ' The 
ascribes to the Sovereign an sot IMMORTALITY 
' THE Kl EVER DIES.  
"And now, gcntlcmcn, your destlny is in your own hanoE. 
Iç you arc willing to succumb to a power which bas ncvcr 
bccn contcntcd with what she w, but h bcca for ccaturics 
extending ber conquests in both hcmisphercs, thon the 
humble indlvidual who bas addressed yoa will submlt to 
the ncccssary conscqucnce; will rcsume his military drcss, 
and rcmrn to the Caucasus; but 
bclicve, you arc rcsolvcd to resist unflinchingly this flood 
satanicl impostnre and foui ambition, and force it back into 
the occan ; if, hot from hatrcd to thc Eaglishfar from 
from love tothcm (for a distinction must ever bc drawn bctwcen 
tire nation and its dominant John Builism); if, I say, iom 
love to them as brothcrs, from u gcnerous detcrmination to 
fight thcir battles, from an intimatc consclousncss that 
are in their secret hcarts Rutilant, that }cy arc champing 
thc bit of their iron lot, and arc longing for you  their dc- 
livcrcrs; if from thcse loçty notions, as wcll as from a burn- 
ing patriotlsm, you will form thc high rcsolve to annihilate 
flis dishonour of humanity; if you loathe its sophisms, ' De 
minimis non curat lcx,' and ' Malida supplct etatcm,' and . 
' Trcs fclunt col[cgium,' and ' Impotcntia excusat legem,' 
I und ' Possession is n]ne parts of the law,' and ' Ehc grcater 
thc trut }, thc grcater the hbel--prmcples whmh sap thc 
vcry foundations of morals ; if you wagc " to the nife 
with its blighting superstitions ofrimogcniture, gavelind, 
mortmain, uud contingent rcmMnders; iç you detest, ubhor, 
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and abjure the tortuous maxims and perfidious provisions of 
its habeas corpus, qua'e irnedit, and qui tare (heur, heur); 
if you scorn the mummeries of its wigs, and bands, and coifs, 
and ermine (vehernent cheering); if you trmnple and spit 
upon its accursed fee simple and fee tail, villanage, and free 
soccage, fiefs, heriots, seizins, feuds (a burst of cheers, the 
whole meeting in commotion); its shares, its premiums, 
post-obits, its percentages, its tariffs, its broad and narrow 
guage"--here the cheers bccume fi'untic, and drowned the 
speaker's voice, and a most extraordinary scene ofenthusiasm 
followed. One hall the meeting was seen embracing the 
other hall; till, as if by the force of a sudden resolution, 
they all poured out of the square, and proceeded to break 
the windows of all the British esidents. They then formed 
into procession, and directing their course t.o the great square 
belote the Kremlin, they &'agged through the mud, and then 
solemnly burnt, an effigy of John Bull, which had been pro- 
vided beforehand by the managing commit.tee, u lion and 
unicorn, and a Queen Victoria. These being fully con- 
sumed, they dispmed quietly; and by ten o'clock at night 
the streets were profoundly still, and the silver moon looked 
down in untroubled lustre on the city of the Czars. 
Now, my brothers ofthe Oratory, I protest to you my 
full conviction thut I have hot caricutured this parallel at 
ail. Were I, indeed, skilled in legal matters, I could bave 
mude it far more natural, plausible, and complete; but, as 
for its extravagance, I say deliberatcly, and have means of 
knowing whut I say, having once been a Protestant, and 
being now a Catholicknowing what is said and thought 
of Catholics, on the one hand, and, on the other, knowing 
what they really «,eI deliberately assert that no absurdi- 
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tles contalned in the above s:etch can equal, nay, that no 
conceivable absurditles can surI)aSS , the absurdities which 
firmly believed of Catholcs by sensible, lind-heaited, well- 
! intentloned Protestants. Such is the ofhaving 
consequence 
looked at things ail on one side, and shuttln, the eyes to the 
other. 



LECTURE II. 

TRADITIOI THE SUSTAI'ING POWER OF TIiE PROTESTAIT 
VIEW. 

COSISIDERIh'G, what is as undeniable a faet as that there is a 
country called France, or an occan called the Atlantic, the 
actual cxtent, tle rcnown, and thc manlfold influence of 
the Cathollc Religion,--considering that it strpasses in 
tcrritory and in population any other Christian comnunion, 
nay, surpasses ail others put together,--considcring that it 
is the religion o{' two hundred nillions of souls, that it is 
round in every quarter of the globe, tlat it pcnetrates into 
ail classes of the social body, that it is recelvcd by entire 
nations, that it is so nultiçorm in its institutions, and so 
exuberant in its developments, and so fresh in its re- 
sources, as any tolerable knowledge oi  it nil1 be sure to bring 
home to out minds,--that it has bcen the creed of intellects 
the most profound and the most rcfined, and the source of 
works the most bcmficial, the most arduous, and the most 
beautiful,--and, moreovc', considering that, thus ubiqui- 
tous, thus commanding, thus philosophical, thus energetic, 
thus efficient, it bas renained one and the saine for centu- 
ries,--considering that ail tlis must be owned by its most 
virulent enemies, explaln it how tley will; surely it is a 
plxcnomenon the most astound'ng, that a nation llke out own 
should so manage to bide this iïact ri-oto thelr ninds, to inter- 
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cept their own vision of' it, as habltually to scorn, 
and ridicule, and abhor the proçessors o£ that religion, as 
being, i'rom the nature of the case, ignorant, unreasoning, 
superstitious, base, and grovelling. It is £amiliar to an 
Englishman to wonder and to pity the recluse and the 
devotee who surround themselves with a high inclosure, 
and shut out what is on the other side of'it; but was there 
ever such an instance of' self-suNcicnt, dense, and ridiculous 
bigotry, as that which rises up and walls in the minds of 
out f'cllow-countrymen from all knowledge of one of'the 
most remarkable phenomena which the history of thc world 
bas seen! This broad fact of Catholicism--as real as the 
continent of' America, or the Milky Way--which English- 
men cannot deny, they will hot entertain; they shut their 
eyes, they thrust their heads into the sand, and try to get 
of' a great vision, a great reality, under the name of Popery. 
I They drop a thousand years fi'om the world's chronlcle, and 
having steeped them thoroughly in sin and idolatry would 
fain drown them in oblivion. Whether for philosophic re- 
mark or for historical research, they will hot rccognize, what 
infidcls recognize as well as Catholics, the vastness, the 
grandeur, the splendour, the loveliness of the manif'estation of" 
thîs time-honoured ecclesiastical confcderation. Catholicism 
is for tïfteen hundred years as much a fact, and as great a 
one (to put it on the lowest ground) as is the imperial sway 
of Great Britan for a hunch'ed ; how can it then be actually 
imbecile or extravagant to believe in t and to join it, even 
granting it were an error? But this island, as far as 
religion is concerncd, really rnust be called one large con- 
vent, or rather workhouse; the old pictures bang on the 
walls; the world-wide church is chalked up on every side 
as a wivern or a gritin: no pure gleam of light finals its 
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way in from without; the thick atmosphere refi'acts and 
distorts such straggling rays as gain admittance. Why, it 
is not even a camera obscur'a; cut off fi'om Christendom 
though it be, at lcast it might bave a true picture of that 
Christendom cast in miniature upon its floor; but in this 
inqnisitive age, when the A1ps are crested, and seas fathomed, 
and mines ransacked, and sands siftcd, and rocks cracked 
into specimens, and beasts caught and catalogued, as little is 
known by Eng]ishmen of thc ,cligious sentiments, the re- 
ligîous usages, the religious motives, the rcligious ideas of 
two hundrcd millions of Christians poured to and ri'o, among 
them and around them, as if, I will hot say, they were 
Tartars or Patagonlans, but as if they inhabited the moon. 
Verily, were the Catholic Church in the moon, England 
would gaze on ber with more patience and delineate ber 
with more accuracy than England does now. 
This phenomenon is what I in part brought before you 
in my last Lecture; I said we were thought dupes and 
rogucs, because we were not known; because our country- 
men would not be at the pains, or could hot stand the 
shock of realizing that there are two sides to every question, 
and that in this particular question, perhaps, they had taken 
the false side. And this evenlng I mn proceeding to the 
inquiry how, in a century of light, when we bave rewritten 
our grmmars, and rcvolutionized our chronology, all this 
cn possibly corne to pass; how it is that the old fmnily 
picture of the Man and the Lion keeps its place, though all 
the rest of John Bull's furniture bas been condemncd and has 
been replace& Alas ! tlmt he should be inspecting the silks, 
and the china, and the jewelry of East and West, but refuse 
to bestow a like impartial examination on the vm'ious forms 
of Christianity [ 
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Now, if I must give the main and proximate cause of 
this rcmarkable state of mind, I must simply say that 
Englishmen go by that very mode of information in its 
worst shape, which they are so fond of objecting to Catho- 
lies; thcy go by traditiou, immcmorial, unauthenticated 
tradition. I have no wish to make a rhetorical point, or to 
dress up a polemical argument. I wish you to investigatc 
the mattcr philosophically, and to corne to results which, 
hot you only, Brothcrs of the Oratory, who are Catholies, 
but all sensible men will perceive to be just and truc. I say, 
then, Englishmen entertain their present lnonstrous notions 
of us mainly because those notions are received on informa- 
tion, hot authenticated, but inmemorial. This it is that 
makes thcln entertain those notions: thcy talk much of free 
inquiry; but towards us thcy do hot dream of practising if; 
they have been taught what they hold, in the nursery, in 
the school-room, in the lecture-elass, fi'om the pulpit, from 
the newspaper, in society. Each man teaches the other: 
" How do you know it?" " Because /te told me;" " And 
how does he know it?" " Beeause I told him;" or, at very 
best advantage, " We both know it, because it was so said 
when we were young; because no one ever said the con- 
trary; because I recoIlëct what a noise, when I was young, 
the Catholic Relief bill lnade: because my father and the 
old elergyman said so, and Lord Eldon, and George the 
Third; and there was Mr. Pitt obliged to give up once, and 
Lord George Gordon, long before that, ruade a flot, and the 
Catholic Chapels were.burned down ail over the country." 
Well, these are your grounds for knowlng it; and how did 
those energetie Protestants whom :fou bave mentioned 
know it thenselves ? Why, thcy were told by others be- 
fore tl, em, and those others by others again a great time 



back; and there the telling and teaching is lost in fog: and 
this is nmhly what has to be said for the anti-Catholic 
notions in question. Now this is to beIicve on tradition. 
Talle notice, my Brothers, I am hot reprobating the proper 
use of tradition ; it bas its lcgitimate place and its true service. 
By tradition is meant, what ]las ever becn said, as far as we 
know, though we do hot know how it came to be said, and 
for that very reason t]llnk it true, because else it would hot 
be sald. Now tradition is ofgrcat and legithnatc use as an 
initial means of gaining notions about historical and other 
facts; it is the xvay in whlch thlngs first corne to us; it is 
natural and necessary to trust it; it is an informant we make 
use ofdaily. Lire is hot long enough for proving everything; 
we are obliged to take a great many things upon the credlt 
of others. Moreover, tradition is really a ground in rcason, 
an argument for belicving, to a certain point; but then, 
observe, we do hot commonly thiul it ight and sale, on the 
score of merc vague testimony, to keep our eyes and ears so 
very closely shut against every other evldence, cvery other 
means of proof, and to be so furiously certain and so ener- 
getically positive tiret we know all about the matter in 
question. :No, we open our senscs wide to wb at may be sd 
on the other side. We make use of tradition, but we are 
not content wlth it: it is enough to begin with, hot enough 
to finish upon. 
Tradition, thon, being information, hot authenticated, but 
immemorial, is a loi'imd facie evidence of the tracts which it 
witnesses. It is sufficient to mal;e us take u thing for 
granted, in dcfault of real proof; it is sufficient for our hav- 
ing an opinion about it; it is sufficîent often to makc us fcel 
]t to be scfest to act in a certain way under circumstances; 
it is hot sufficlent in reason to rnakc us sure, mucl less to 
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make us angry with those who talle a different view o£ the 
matter. It is hot sucient to warrant us to dispense with 
proof the other way, if it be oiTered to us. Supposing, £or 
instance, there was a general beliefor impression in England, 
running up beyond the memory oi  man, though unsupported 
by any distinct evidence, that the composer Tallis was the 
author of' the Protestant Hundredth Psalm tune, or that 
Charles the Second was poisoned, or that Bishop Butler o£ 
Durham died a Catholic, I consider we certainly should bave 
acquiesced in the tradition, talion it for granted, and ruade 
it out own, as long as it was our only means of forming an 
opinion on the respective polnti in question. We should 
bave thought the fact to be such, while there was nothing 
to set against it. lor would any other course have been 
reasonable. But, supposing, in contraventioll of' these tra- 
ditions, a manuscript of the Psahn tune in question was 
round in some German llbrary, in the handwrltlng of'Luther; 
or supposing a statement existed purporting to be drawn up 
by Charles's medlcal attendants, accounting for his death, 
and attributing it, with all appearance of truth, to some 
natural complaint; or, again, supposing his death was in». 
puted to a very unlikely person, Biihop Ken, or Mr. Evelyn ; 
or supposing Butler's chaplaln had le£t an account of. 
last hours, £rom which it was demonstrable that up to the 
last day of' his liçe ho was a Protestant; should we passion- 
ately reject, or superciliously ma].:e light of' thîs scparate 
evidence, because we were content with our tradition? or, 
if' we were tempted to do so, could we possibly def'end our 
conduct in reason, or approve it to another? Surely, it 
would be as extravagant to reluse the presumptions or the 
evldence offered us in the second place, as to refuse the 
tradition in the first. Thus, a tradition belng an anonymous 
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informant, is of force only under the proviso that it cannot 
be plausibly d]sputcd. 
I ara spcaling of a single or solltary tradition; for if 
thcrc be two or threc distinct traditions, all saying the saine 
thlng, then it is a very different mattcr: then, as in the case 
of two or threc indepcndent wlmesscs in a judiclal proceed- 
ing, there is at once a cumulatlon of evldence, and its joint 
cffect is very great. Thus, supi0osing , bcsides the current 
beliefin England, therc was a local tradition, in some out 
of the way district in Ircland, to thc effect that a certain 
family had galned its cstates in reward for thc sharc whlch 
its ancestor had in the assassinatlon of Charles the Second, 
we should ccrtainly consider it at least a singular coinci- 
dence; i'or it would be a second tradition, and if proved to 
be distinct and independent, would quite altcr the influence 
of the first upon our minds, just as two witnesses at a trial 
produce an effect on judgc and jury, slmply differcnt £rom 
what cither of them would produce by himself. And in 
this way a multiplication of traditions may make a wonder- 
fully strong proof, strong enough evcn for a person to die 
for, rathcr than consent to deny the fact attested; and, 
therefore, strong enough in reason for him to bc very posi- 
tive ul0on , very much excited, very angry, and very deter- 
mined. But when such strong feeling and l»ertlnacity of 
purpose are created by a merc single and solitary tradition, 
I cannot call that state of mind conviction, but prejudlce. 
Yet thls, I must maintaln, is the sort of ground on which 
1)rotestants are so certain, that the Catholic Church is a 
simple monster of iniquity. If you ask the first person you 
meet why he believed that out religion ras so baneful and 
odlous, he svould hot say: "I bave had good proofs of it ;" 
or, I know Catholics too well to doubt it;" or, " I ara well 
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read in historj, and I can vouch fbr it;" or, "I have lived 
such a long time in Cat]wlic countries, I ought to know ;" 
--(o£ course, I do not mean that no one would nlake such a 
reply, but I mean that it would hOt be the reply or  the mass 
o£men ; far t'fore it). lo ; single out a man £rom the multitude, 
and he would say sonlething o£ this sort : " I ara sure it is ;" 
]le will look sigllificant, and say, " YOlt will ]ïnd it a hard 
job to make me think otherwise ;" or he will look wise, and 
say, " I can make a pretty good gttess how things go on 
among you ;" or he will be angry, and cry out, "Those 
£cllows, the priests, I would not believe them, though they 
swore themselvcs black ;" or he will sl»eak loudly, and over- 
bcar and drown all remonstrance ; " It is too notorious £or 
proot"; every one knows it; every book says it; it bas been 
so ruled long ago. It is rather too much in the nineteent]l 
century to be told to begin history agaln, and to ]lave to 
reverse our elementary £acts." That is, in other words, the 
multitude or  mon hate Catholicism nlainly on tradition, there 
belng t"ew, imeed, who ]lave made £act and argument tlle 
primary or the supplemental grounds oî their aversion to it. 
And, observe, they hate it on a single, isolated tradition, 
hOt a complex, conclusive tradition, hOt the united tradition 
of many places. It is true, indeed, that Holland, and 
Geneva, and Prussia, each bas its own tradition agalnst the 
Cathollc Church; but out countrymen do in no sense be- 
lieve, from any judgment thcy £orm on those united Britlsh 
and çoreign traditions, but fi'om the tradition or  thelr own 
nation alone; which, thoug]l ccrtainly it comprises millions 
of souls, nevertheless is so intilnately one by the continual 
intercourse and mutual communication or" part wih paït, 
that it cannot witl any £airness be considered to contain a 
number of separate testlmonîes, but only oae. Yet this 
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lneagre evidcnce, I say, suflàces to produce in the men of 
this generatlon an enthuslastic, undoubting, and energetic 
persuasion that we torture herctics, immure nuns, sell 
liccnses to sin, and are plottlng agalnst kings and govcrn- 
ments; all, I say, because this was said of Catholics whcn 
thcy wcre boys. It is the old hcirloom, the family picture, 
which is at once their informant and thelr proof. 
lor is this phcnomenon, remarkable as it is, without its 
parallcl in former passages ofthc world's history. We bave a 
notable instance in Iloly Writ ; to which I hopc I may allude 
without riking a theological discussion. We rcad thcre of 
certain partlcs anilnated with extrelne rcliglous bitterness, 
simply on thc incentivc, and for thc dcfence, of traditions 
vhich wcre absolutely worthless. The popular party in 
Judea, at the Christian era, were the dupes of a teaching, 
profcssing, indeed, thc authoritv of thcir forefathers, or 
what they called " the tradition of thc ancicnts;" but, in 
reality, nothing lnore or lcss tlmn the " commandment and 
tradition of men ;" of falliblc mcn, nas, not only deceivable, 
but actually deceived. This was the fatal flaw in their 
argument; the tradition might havc bcen kcpt evcr so 
accuratcly and religiously, it might with full certainty bave 
been derived from the foregolng generation, and bave cx- 
isted beyond the furthest memory; but this proved nothing 
while it was traceable up to man, not to a divine informant, 
as its nltimate resolution or first origin. The stream can- 
hot rise higher than its source; if the wellsprîng of the 
tradition be human, not divine, what protqts its fidellty? 
Such as is thc primary authority, so will be the continuous, 
the latest derivation. And this, accordingly, was thc jndg- 
ment pronounced in the instance t6 which I bave alluded, 
on both the doctrine and its upholders. "In vain do they 
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worship Me, teaching doctrines and commandments of me." 
As is the origin, sois the tradition; vhen thc orgin is true, 
the tradition will be true; when the origin is £alse, the tra- 
dition will be £alse. There can most surely be true tradi- 
tions, that is, traditions from true sources ; but such traditions, 
though they really be true, do not pro£ess to prove them- 
selves; they corne accompanied by othcr arguments: the 
true traditions o£divine revelation are proved to be true, 
by miracle, by prophecy, by the test of cumulative and 
collateral evidences, which directly avouch and warrant 
them. Such were hot the traditions of the Pharisee--they 
professed to spealç for themselves, they bore witness to them- 
selves, thcy were their own evidcnce; and, as naight bave 
beel expcctcd, they wcrc hot trustworthy ; they vere mere 
frauds ; they came, indecd, down the stream of time, but that 
was no recommendation ; it only put the fraud up higher; it 
might maire it venerable, it could hot make it true. 
Yet it is remarkable, I say, how positive and fanatical 
the Jewish people was in its maintenance of these lles. It 
was irritated, nay, lnaddened, at hearing them denounced, 
rose up fiercely against their denouncers, and thought they 
did God service inputtlng them to death. It is plain, then, 
that a populca" fecllng is not necessarily loglcal, because it 
is strong. 
Zffow, of course, a gTeat number o£ persons will hot easily 
allow the tïact, that the English unimosity ugainst Catholi- 
cism is founded on nothlng more argumentative than tradi- 
tion ; but, whether I shall succeed in provlng thls point or not, 
I think I bave ut least shown already that tradition is quite 
a sucient explunation o£ the £eeling. I ara hot asslgnlng 
a tïifling and inadequate cause to so great an effect. If the 
Jews could be induced to put to death the Founder of our 
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religion and His disciples on tradition, there is nothing 
ridiculous in saying that the British scorn and hatred of 
Catholicism rnay be created by tradition a]so. The great 
question is, the anatter of fact, is tradition the cause ? I say 
it is ; and in saying so, observe, I am speaklng of the naultl- 
tude, hot dwelling on exceptions, however numerous in 
themselves; for doubtless there are a number ofmen, naen 
of thought and reading, who oppose Catholicism, hot 
merely on tradition, but on better arguments: but, I repeat, 
I ana speaklng of the great mass of Protestants. Again, 
bear in mind, I ana speaklng of what really is thc fact, hot 
of what the mass of Protestants will confess. Of course no 
ma.n will adroit, if he can help it, even to hlmself, that he 
is taking lais views, of the Catholic Church ffom Bishop 
Newton, or buckling on his sword against ber preachers, 
merely because Lord George Gordon did the like; on the 
contrary, he will perhaps sharply retort, " I never heard of 
Bishop Newton or of Lord George Gordon, I don't know 
their nanaes ;" but the simple question which we have to 
determine is the real matter of fact, and hot whether the 
pelions who are the subjects of our investigation will them- 
selves adroit it. To thls point, thon, the matter of fact-- 
/)o Protestants go by tradition? on which I bave said 
sornething already, I shall now proceed to direct your 
attention. 
Itow then stands the naatter offact? Do dae peo[,le of 
this country receive their notion of the Catholic Church in 
the way of argument and examination, as they would de- 
cide in favour of railroads over other modes of conveyance, 
or on plans of pafish relief, or police regul.tions, and the 
like ? or does it corne to them mainly as  tradition which 
they ha.ve inherited, and which they will hot question, 
D 
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though they llave in their hands abundant reasons for 
questioning it? I answer, without a doubt, it cornes to 
them as a t-adltion; the fact is patent and palpable; the 
tradition is before our eyes, unmistakeable; it is huge, vast, 
various, engrossing; it has a rnonopoly of the Engllsh 
rnind, it broolCs no rival, and it takes sunnnary measures 
with rcbellion. 
When King Henry began a new relion, when Eliza- 
beth brought it into shape, when ber successors completed 
and confirmed it, they were all of them too wlse, and too 
much in earnest, not to clench their work. They provided 
for its continuance ai"ter them. They, or at least the influ- 
ences which ruled them, knew well enough, that Protestant- 
ism, leit to itscli , could hot stand. It had not that in- 
ternal consistency in its make, which vould support it 
against outward iSoes, or secure it against internal disorders. 
And the event bas justified their foresight; whether you 
look at Lutheranism or Calvinism, you flnd neither of 
those forms of religion bas been able to resist the action of 
thought and reason upon it during a course of years; both 
bave changed and corne to nought. Luther began his 
religion in Germany, CaNin in Geneva; Calvinism is now 
l all but extinct in Geneva, and Lutheranlsm in Germany. 
It could not be otherwise; such an issue was predicted by 
Cathollcs, as well as instinctively felt by the Reiormers, at 
the time that Protestantism started. Give it rope enough, 
and any one could prophesy its end; so its patrons deter- 
mined that rope it should not bave, but that private judg- 
ment should corne to a close wlth their own ue ot' it. 
There was enough of private judgment in the world, they 
thought, when they had done with it themselves. So they 
iSorclbly shut-to the door whlch they had operted, and 
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imposed on the populations they had reformed an artificial 
tradition of their own, instead of the liberty of inquiry and 
disputation. They worked thelr own particular persuasion 
into the polltlcal framework of things, and ruade it a con- 
stltutional or national principle; in other words, they esta- 
blished it. 
Now, you lnay say that Cathollcism bas often been esta- 
blished also; truc, but Catholicism does hot deped on its 
establishment for its existence, nor does its tradition lire on 
its establishment; it ian do without establishment, and 
often dispenses vith it to an advantage. A Catholic nation, 
as a matter of course, establishes Catholicisln, bccause itis 
a Catholic nation; but in such a case Cathollcism and its 
tradition corne first, and establishment cornes second; the 
establishment is the spontaneous act of the pcople; itis a 
national movement, the Catholic people does it, and hot 
the Catholic Church. It is but the accident of a particular 
state of things, the result of the fervour of the people, itis 
the will of the naasses; but, I repeat, itis hot necessary 
Catholicism. 1%t necessary, I maintain, and Ireland is my 
proof of it; there Cutholicism bas been, hot only hot esta- 
blished, it has been persecuted for three hundred years, and 
at this moment itis more vigorous than ever; whereas, I 
defy you to bring any instance of a nation remaining Lu- 
therau or Calxinist for even a hundred years, under similarly 
unpromising circulnstances. Where is the country in the 
whole world, where Protestantism has thriven under perse- 
turion, as Catholicism has thriven in Ireland ? ¥ou might, 
indeed, allege in explanation of the fact, that persecution 
binds a body together; but I do hot think that even perse- 
turion would, for any course of years, bind Protestants 
together in one body; for the very principle of private 
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judgment is u principle of disunion, and that principle goes 
on actlng în weal and in woe, in triumph and in disappoint- 
ment, and its history gives înstances o£this. But I ara 
speaking, not oi  what is supposable under certain circum- 
stances, but o{'wlmt bas becn the tact; and I say, looking 
nt the subject historically, Protestantism cannot last with- 
out an estibliihment, though Cathollcism can; and next, 
i I say, that that establishment o{" Protestantlsm is hot 
the 
worl of the pcople, is hot a development of their ialth, is 
hot carried by acclamation, but is an act of calculatlng 
heads, oi  State policy, of kingcra{'t; the work ot  certain 
princes, statesmcn, bishops, in order, if" possible, to makc 
th.qt national, whlch as yet ii not nitlonal, and wMch, 
wthout that patronage, never would be national; and, 
therei'ore, in the coEse oi c Protestantlsm, it îs nota mîtter îf 
the greater or less expediency, sometimes advisablc, some- 
times hot, but is always necessary, always imperatlve, if" 
19rotestantism ii to bc kept alive. Establishmentiæm is the 
very liie of19rotestantism; or, in other words, 19rotestan - 
tism comei in upon the nation, Protestantism is maintained, 
hot in the wuy of" reason and truth, not by appeals to facts, 
but by tradition, and by a compulsory tradition; and this, 
in other words, is an establiihment. 
lXlow thls establishment oic Protestantlsm was compara- 
tivcly an easy undertaling in Englind, without the popu- 
lation knowlng much vhat Protestantlsm meant, and I will 
tell you why: there are certain pecullaritles of the Engllih 
character, which were slngularly favourable to the royal 
purpose. As I bave just said, the legitimate instrument» for 
decldlng on the truth of a relion are these two, fact and 
reason, or in other words, the way of" history and the way 
of science; and to both t],e one and the other of these, the 
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English mind is naturally indisposed. Theologians proceed 
in the way of reasoning ; they view Catholic truth as a whole, 
as one great system, of which part grows out of part, and 
doctrine corresponds to doctrinc. This sytem they carry 
out into its fttlness, and define in its details, by patient pro- 
cesses of reason; and they learn to prove and defend it by 
means of frequent disputations and logical development. 
Now all such abstract investigations and controversial exer- 
cises are distasteful to an Englishman ; timy suit the Germans, 
and still more the French, the Italians, and the Spaniards, 
but as to ourselves, we brealç away from them as dry, un- 
certain, theoretical, and unreal. The other means of attain- 
ing religious truth is the way of history; when, namely, 
from the revicw of past times and foreign countries, the 
student determines what was really taught by the Apostles 
in the begiming. Now, an Englishman, as is notorious, 
takes comparatively little interest in the mammrs, custom, 
opinions, or doings of foreign countries. Surroundcd by the 
sea, he is occupied with himself; his attention is concentrated 
on himself; and he looks abroad only with reference to him- 
self. We are a home people; we like a bouse to ourselves, 
and we call it out castle; we look at what is immediately 
before us; we are eminently practical; we care little for the 
past; we resign ourselves to existing circmnstances; we re 
neither eclectics nor anticluarians ; we live in the present. 
Foreign politics excite us very little ; the Minister of Fortign 
Affairs may order about our fleets, or sign protocols, at his 
good pleasure ; provided he does nothing to cripple trade, or 
to raise the price of wheat or corn. Much less do we care 
to know how they worship, or what they believe, in Germany 
or in Spain; rather, we are apt to desl»ise their whole app- 
ratus of religion, whatever it is, as odd and oufl,dih ; and 
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as to past times, English divines bave attempted as litde for 
ecclesiastical history as they bave attemptcd for thcological 
science. 
:Now you sce how admlrably this temper of Engllshmen 
fits in with thc exigencies of Protestantism; for two of the 
very characteristics of Protestantism are, its want of t)ast 
history, and its want of fixed teachlng. I do hot say that 
no Protestants have investigated or argued ; that no Protest- 
ants have ruade at)t)eals to primitive Christlanlty; such an 
assertion would be absurd; it was a rule of the gaine, as it 
ma), be callcd, that they should do so; they were obliged to 
say what it was that they held, and to prove it, they were 
obligcd to recur to ccclcsiastlcal history; certainly; but 
they bave done so, because they could hot help it; they did 
so for the moment; thcy did so for a purpose ; they did so as 
an argumentum ad hominem; but they did so as little as 
they could, and they soon left off doing so. ow especlally 
the Latitudlnarlan t)arty professes to gnore doctrine, and 
the Evangelical to ignore hlstory. In truth, philosophy 
and history do hot corne natural to Protestantism ; it cannot 
bear elther; it does not reason out any point; it does hot 
survey steadily any course of facts. It dlps into reason, it 
dips into history ; but it breathes more £reely when it emerges 
agaln. Observe, then ;--the very exercises of the intellect, 
by which religlous truth is attained, are just those whlch 
the Englishman is too impatient, and Protestantism too 
shallow, to abide; the natural disposition of the one most 
happily jumps wlth the needs of thc other. And this was 
the first singular advantage of Protestantism in England : 
Catholics reasoned profoundly upon doctrine; Cathollcs 
investigated rlgidly the religious state of other times and 
places; in vain,--they had hot £ound the way to gain the 
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Engllshman, whereas their antagonists had £ound a weapon 
of" thelr own, fqar more to the purpose of the contest than 
argument or fact. 
That weapon is, what is so characterlstic of our pcople, 
loyalty to the sovereign. If there is onc passion more than 
another, which advantageously distinguishes the English- 
man, it is that of personal attachment. He lives in the 
present, in contrast to the absent and the past. tte ignores 
foreigners at a distance; but whcn thcy corne to him, if 
they corne recommended by their antccedents, and make 
an appeal to his eyes and his ears, he al,nost worships them. 
We all recollect with vhat enthusiasm the populace received 
Marshal Soult on his visit to London a few years ago; it 
was a warm and hearty iSeeling elicited by the sight of a brave 
enemy and a skillul commander, and it took his own 
countrymen altogether by surprise. The reception given to 
Louis Philippe, who was çar from popular among us, was 
of a si,nilarly hospitable character; nay, apoleon himsel£, 
who had been the object of out bitterest hatred, on his 
appearance as a prisoner off the British coast, was visited 
by numbers with an interest, respect, and almost sym- 
pathy, which I consider (mutatis mutands) would hot at all 
bave been shown towards Wellington or Blucher, had they 
been prisoners in France. Again I suppose the political 
principles of the Emperor icholas are as cordially hated 
in England, as his rellgious principles are in disrepute in 
Rome; yet even he, on his successive visits to the two 
places, encountered a far less flattering reception fi-om the 
Roman populace than irom the people oi s England. XVho 
so unpopular thirty years ago, as that remarkable man, 
Lord Londonderry? yet when he appeared at George the 
Fourth's coronation, the sight oç his noble figure atd bearlng 
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drew shouts ot" appluse £rom the multitude, who thought 
thcy hatcd him. Gcorgc himsclf, worthlcss a he secms to 
hvc been, for how many years hd ho becn an object of 
popular admiration ! till his wifc,  more urgent candidate 
tbr thc eye of pity and sympthy, supplantcd him. Charles 
the Second, thc most profligate of monarchs, livcd in thc 
hearts of his pcople till thc day ofhis deth. It is the way 
w]th Englishmcn. A saint in rags would bc despised; in 
broadcloth, or in silk, he would be thought something more 
than ordinary. St. Fraucis ofAsslsi, barcheadcd and bare- 
footed, would bc hootcd; St. Froncis Xvlcr, dressed up 
lile a Mandarin, with an umbrell over hls head, would 
inspire wonder and delight. A Turk, a Prsee, a 
Chinese, a Bonze, nay, I will say, a chiroianzee , a hippo- 
potamus, bas only to show himself in ordcr to be the 
cynosure of innumeiable e5es , and the idol of hls bout. 
Æay, cven morc,I will say a bold thing,--but I ara not 
at all sure, that, except at seasons of excitement lile the 
present, thc Pope himself, however he may be abused 
beMnd hls bacl¢, would not be recelved with cheers, and 
run ftcr by admiring crowds, if he visited this country, 
independent of the shdow of Peter whlch attends him, 
w]nn]ng favour and attracting hearts, whcn ho showed 
himscl£ in real flesh and blood, by tlm majesty of hls pre- 
sencc and thc prestige oç his nmnc. Such, I sa.y, is the 
Englishman : w]th a heart for many objects, with an innte 
veto.ration for mcrlt, tlents, ranl, wealth, science, hot in 
thc abstract, howcver, but as embodied in a visible fonn; 
and it is the consciousness of this characteristic which ren- 
tiers statesmen at this moment, of whatever cast of polltlcs, 
so af'raid of the appearancc of Cardinals and a hierarchy, in 
the midst of the people they bave to govern. 
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These antagonist peculiarities of the English character 
which I bave been deseribing, lay clear and distinct belote 
the sagaeious intelleets, whieh were the ruling spirits of the 
English Reformation. They had to deal with a people 
who would be sure to revolt from the unnatural speeulations 
of Calvin, and who would sec nothing attractive in the 
dreamy and sensual doetrines of Luther. The emptiness 
of a eeremonial, and the affectation of a priesthood, were 
no bribe toits business-like habits and its love ofthe tangible. 
Definite dogma, intelligible articles, formularies whieh 
would eonstrue, a consistent ritual, an historical aneestry, 
would bave been thrown away on those who were no 
sensitive of the connexion of faith and reason. Another 
way was to be pursued with our eountrymea to make 
Protestantism live; and that was to embodv it in the 
person of its Sovereign. English Protestantism is the reli- 
gion of the throne: it is represented, realized, taught, trans- 
mitted in the succession of monarehs and an hereditary 
aristoeraey. It is religion grafted upon loyalty; and its 
strength is hot in argument, hot in faet,--not in the un- 
answerable eontroversialist, not in an apostolieal succession, 
hot in sanction of Seiipture,--but in a ioyal road to faith, 
in baeking up a King whom men see, against a Pope whom 
they do hot sec. The devolution of its erown is the tradi- 
tion of its ereed; and to doubt its truth is to be disloyal 
towards its Sovereign. Kings are an Englishman's saints 
and doetors; he likes somebody or something, at whieh he 
can cry " huzzah," and throw up his bat. Bluff King Hat, 
glorious Bess, the Royal Martyr, the Merry Monarch, the 
pious and immortal William, the good King George, royal 
personages very different from each other,--nevertheless, as 
being royal, none of them corne amiss, but are ail of them 
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the objects of his devotlon, and the resolution of his 
ChristianitoE. 
It was plain, then, what had to be donc in order to per- 
petuate Protestantism in a country such as this. Convoke 
thc legislaturc, pass some sweeping ecclcsiastical enuctments, 
exult the Crowa above the Law and the Gospel, down with 
the Cross and up with the lion and the dog, toss all priests 
out of the country as traitors; let Protcstantism be the pass- 
port to oice und authority, force the King tobe a Protes- 
tant, make his court Protestant, bind tIouses of Parliament 
to bc Protestant, clap a Protestant oath upon judges, bar- 
ristcrs-at-luw, ooecers in army and nuvy, members of the 
universitics, national clcrgy ; cstablish this stringent tradition 
in every £unction and depurtment o£ the State, surround 
it with the lustre oç tank, wealth, station, hume, and 
I talcnt; and this people, so impatient of inqniry, so careless 
of abstract truth, so apathetic to historical £act, so con- 
temptuous of £oreign ideas, will e:v animo swear to the 
truth o£ a religion which indulges their numral turn of 
mind, and involves no severe thought or tedlous upplica- 
tion. The Sovereigu is thc source and the centre, as of 
civil, so of ecclesiastical arrangements; truth shall be 
synonymous witb order and good government;-what can 
be simpler than such a teaching ? Puritans may struggle 
against it, and temporarily prevail ; seepties may ridicule it, 
objeet, expose, and refute; readers of the Fathers may 
strive to soften and embellish it with the eolours of anti- 
quity ; but strong in the constitution of the law, and conge- 
nial to tle heart of the people, the royal tradition will be 
a match for all its rivals, and in the long run will extinguish 
the very hope of competition. 
So counselle4 the Aehitophels of the day; it was 
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devised, it was done. Then was the inauguration of the 
great picturc of the Lion and the Man. The Virgin Queen 
rose in her strength ; she held ber court, she showed herself 
to her people; she gathered round her peer and squire, 
alderman and burgess, army and navy, lawyer and divine, 
studcnt and artisan. She ruade an appeal to the chivalrous 
and the loyal, and forthwith all that was noble, powerful, 
dignified, splendid, and intellectual, touched the hilt of their 
swords, and spread their garments in the way for her to 
tread upon. And first of all she addresscd herself to the 
Law; and that, hot only bccause ît was the proper foun- 
dation of a national structure, but also inasmuch as ri'oto the 
nature of the case, it was her surest and most faithful ally. 
The Law is a science, and therefore takes for granted 
aftcrwards, whatcver it bas once determined; hence it fol- 
lowed, that once Protestant, it would be always Protestant ; it 
could be depended on; let Protestantism be recognized as a 
princlple of the Constitution, and every declsion to the end 
of time would but illustrate Protestant doctrines and con- 
solidate Protestant interests. In the eye of the Law precedent 
is the measure of truth, and order the proof of reasonableness, 
and acceptableness the test of orthodoxy. It moves forward 
by a majestic tradition fAthful toits principles, regardless 
of theory and speculation, and therefore eminently fitted to 
be the vehicle of English Protestantism such as we bave 
described it, and to co-operate with the monarchical priuciple 
in its establishment. Moreover a number of' delicate ques- 
tions which had been contested in previous centuries, and 
had hitherto been involved in contradictory precedents, 
now received once for all a Protestant solution. There had 
been prolonged disputes between the Pontificate and the 
Regale, the dispute about Investitures, of Rufus with St. 
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Ansehn, of Henry the Second wlth St. Thomas, of Henry 
of Winehester with St. Edmund; and the eighth Harry 
had settled it in his own wy, when, on Cardinal Fisher's 
refusing to aelnowledge his spiritual power, he had, wlthout 
I hesitatlon, offhis but the Law wltla 
proeeeded 
to 
eut 
head; 
,ts Protestant bias eould now give dignity and form to what 
up to this time, to say the least, were ex parte proeeedings. 
It was deeided once for all, what was the rule and what the 
exception; the courts gave judgment that the saints were 
tobe all in the wrong, the kings were to be all in the right ; 
whatevcr the erown had elained was to be its due, wha.tcver 
the Pope elaimed was tobe a usurpation. What eould be 
more simple and eonelusive.9 the most saered power in the 
ordcr of nature, " whose voice is the laarmony of the world," 
to whom " all things in earth do homage," the hereditary 
wisdom and the collective intelligence of a mighty nation in 
Parliament assembled, the venerablejudges of the land, were 
retained in the interests of a party; their ripe experience, 
their profound thought, their subtle penet.ration, their well- 
regulated prudence were eommitted for good and all to the 
polities of a erisis. 
So much for the Law ; but this was only one of those great 
functions of the nation which became the instrument of 
the Protestant Tradition. Elizabeth had an influence in her 
possession besldes, and even greater than the authority of 
the Law. She was the Queen of fashion and of opinion. 
The prineiples of Protestantism rapidly beeame the standard 
generall3", to whieh genius, taste, philosophy, learning, and 
investigation were eonstrained and bribed to submit. They 
are ber legaey to the nation, and bave been taken for 
granted ever sinee, as starting points in all discussion and 
all undertakings. In every circle, and in every tank of the 
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comlnunity, in the court, in public meetings, in private 
society, in literary assemblages, in the family party, it is 
always assumed that Catholieism is absurd. :No one ean 
take part in the business of the great world, no one ean 
speak and debate, no one ean present himself.be£ore his 
eonstituents, no one ean write a book, without the neeessity 
of' professing that Protestant ideas are self-evidcnt, and that 
the religion of Alfi'ed, St. Edward, Stephen Langton and 
Friar Baeon, is a bygone dream. No one ean be a Catholie, 
wiLhout a.pologising for it. And what is in vogue in the 
upper classes is ever, as we know, ambitiously aped in the 
inferior. The religious observances of the court beeame a 
reigning fashion throughout the social fabrie, as eertainly as 
its language or mode of dress; and, as an aspirant for dis- 
tinetion advanees from a lower grade of soeiety to an upper, 
he neeessarily abandons his vulgar seet, whatever itis, for 
the national Protestantism. Ail other ways of thought are 
as frightful as the f'ashions of last year; the present is the 
truc and the divine; the pastis dark beeause its sun bas 
set, and ignorant beeause it is dumb, and living dogs are 
worth more than dead lions. As to Catholieism, the utmost 
liberality which ean be extended towards it, is to eall it 
pretty poetry, bearable in a tragedy, intolerable in f.aet; 
the utmost ehaxity towards its professors is to eonfbss that 
they may be better than their ereed,--perhaps believe it, 
and are only dupes,--perhaps doubt it, and are only eowards. 
Protestantism sers the tone to everything; and to bave the 
patronage of the wealthy, the esteem ofthe eultivated, and 
the applause of the many, Catholies must get its phrases by 
heart. It is the profession of a gentleman; Catholieism of 
tmderbred persons, of the vulgar-minded, the uneouth, and 
the ill-eonnectcd. We all ean understand how the man of 
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iïashion, the proflgate, the spendthrlft, bave their own circles, 
to whlch none but men of theîr own stamp and their own 
opinions are admitted; how to hate religion and religious 
mon, to scolT at principle, and to laugh at heaven and hell, 
and to do all this with decorum and good breeding, are the 
necessary title for admittance ; and how, in consequcnce, men 
at lcngth begin to believe what thcy so inccssantly bear sald, 
and what they so incessantly say by rote themsclves, begin 
to suspect that, af'ter all, virtuc, as it is called, is nothlng 
elsc than hypocrisy graftcd on licentiousness ; and that purlty 
and hnpliclty and carncstncss and probity are but thc 
dreams of the young and the theoretical :it is by a similar 
pollcy, and by a similar process, that the fathcrs and patrons 
of thc English Refbrmation havc giron a substaace, a 
momcntum, and a permanence to thelr tradition, and bave 
£astencd on us Catholics, first the imputation, then the 
rcpute of ignorance, bigotry, and supcrstitlon. 
_And now ][ will mention a distinct vehlcle of the Pro- 
tcstant tradition in England, whlch was an instance of good 
fortune, greater than its orlginators could posslbly bave 
anticipated or contrived. Protestantism became, hOt only 
the tradition of law and of good society, but the tradition of 
literature also. There is no English litcrature be£ore the 
agc of Elizabeth; but wlth the latter years of ber reign 
begins that succession of grcat authors which continues to 
flow on down to thls day. So it was, that about the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century learning revived; ot 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks, the men of letters 
of the impcl'ial city, and, what was of more consequence, 
its libraries, became the property of the West. Schools were 
opened for the cultivation of studies which had ruade Greece 
as renowned among the nations in the gifts of intellect, as 
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Judea bas been in the gifts of grace. The various perfec- 
tions of the Greek language, the treasures of Greek thought, 
the genius and taste of Greek art, al'ter the sleep of ages 
burst upon the European mind. It was like the warmth, 
the eheerfulness, and the hues of spring sueeeeding to the 
pure and sublime, but fantasfie forms of winter frost-work. 
The barbarism, the sternness, the untowardness of the high 
and noble medioeval sehool, eyed with astonishment the 
radianee, and lnelted beneath the glow, of a genius unri- 

valled in the intellectual firlnament. 
transcendent in beauty and endless in 
imagination of the scholar and the 
underwent a elassieal development, 

A world of ideas, 
fertility, flooded the 
poct. The fine arts 
and the vernacular 

tongues caught the refinement and the elegance of the age 
of Perieles and Alexander. The revival began in Catholie 
Italy; it advaneed into Catholie France; at length it show- 
ed itself in Protestant England. A voiee came forth from 
the grave of the old world, as artieulate and keen as that 
of a living teaeher; and it thrilled into the heart of the 
people to whom it eame, and it taught them to respond to 
it in their own tongue,--and that teaehing was eoineident 
in this country with the first preaehing of Protestantism. 
It was surely a most lueky accident for the young religion, 
that, while the English language was eoming to the birth 
with its speeial attributes of nerve, simplieity, and ,eigour, 
at its very first breathings Protestantism was at hand to 
formit upon its own theologieal patois, and to edueate it 
as the mouth-pieee of its tradition. So, however, it was to 
be; and soon, 
" As in this bad world below 
Noblest things final vflest using" 
the new religion employed the new language for its pur- 
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poses, in a great undertaking, the translation of its own 
Bible; a work whicb, by the purity of its diction, and the 
strength and barmony of its style, bas deservedly become the 
very model ofgood Englisb, and the standard of the language 
to all future times. The saine age, which saw this great 
literary achievement, gave birth to some of the grcatest 
masters of thought and composition in distinct departlnents 
of authorship. Shakespeare, Spcnser, Sidney, Raleigh, 
Bacon, and Hooker are its own; and they wcre, withal, 
more or lcss the panegyrists of Elizabeth and ber religion, 
and morcover, at least the majority of thenl, adherents of 
hcr creed, bccause already clients of her throne. The 
Mother of the Reformation is, in the verses of Shakespeare, 
" a lhir vestal throned by the west ;" in the poem of Spenser 
she is the Faery Queen, Gloriana, and the fair huntress, 
Belphebe, while the militant Christian is rescued from the 
seductions of Popery, Duessa, by Una, the True Church, or 
Protestant religion. The works of these celebrated men 
have been but the beginning of a long series of creations of 
the highest order of literary merit, of which Protestantism 
is the intellectual basis, and Protestant institutions the in- 
tbnning object. What was wanting to lead the national 
mind a willing captive to the pretensions of Protestantism, 
beyond the fascination of genius so manifold and so various ? 
What need ofcontroversy to refute the claires of Catholicism, 
what need of closeness of reasoning, or research into t:acts, 
when under a Queen's smile this vast and continuous Tradi- 
tion had been unrolled before the eyes of men, luminous 
with the most dazzling colours, and musical with the most 
subduing strains ? Certainly the lions' artists, even had they 
had the £airest play, could have set up no rival exhibition 
as original and as brilliant as thls. 
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:Nor was it court poets alone, as timc went on, who swellcd 
the torrent ot  the Protestant Tradition. Milton t'rom the 
middle class, and Bunyan from am¢)ng the poI»ulace, exerted 
an influence superlor to Shal:espearc himselç, whose great 
mlnd did not condescend to the direct inctlcation of a prlvate 
or a sectarian creed. Their phrases, thclr scntiments, are 
the household words of the nation, they have become its 
interpreters oi  Scripture, and, I may say, its prophets,-- 
such is the magical eloquence of their compositions; so much 
so, that I really shall hot be far from the marl in saying 
o['them,and this is true of Slmkespcare also, that the ordinary 
run ofmcn find it verydifiïcult to dcterminc, in reslcct to the 
proverbs, instances, maxims, and hall sentences which are in 
the nation's mouth, which, and how much, is ri'oto the Bible, 
and how much/'rom the authors I bave mentioned. There 
is a saying, " Give me the framlng oi  a nation's proverbs, 
and others may trame its laws :" and its proverbs arc the produce 
ofits literature. What, indeed, could possibly stand against 
the rush and vehcmence of such a tradition, which bas 
grown £uller and fuller, and more and more impctuous, with 
every successive quarter of a century! Clarendon and the 
statesmcn, Locle and the philosophers, Addlson and the 
essayists, Hume, Robertson, and the hlstorians, Cowper and 
the minor poets, the revicws and magazines of the present 
century, all proceed upon the hypothesis, which they thinl: 
too selt=evident £or proof, that Protestantism is synonymous 
with good sense, and Catholicism with weakness of mind, 
£anaticism, or some unaccountable persuasion or fancy. 
Verse and prose, grave and gay, the scientific and the prac- 
tical, history and fable, all is animated spontaneously, or 
imperiously subdued, by the spirlt ot  Henry and Elizabeth. 
I say, "imperlously subdued," because the tradltio of Pro- 
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testantlsm is strong enough, not only to recommend, but to 
force, its recelotion on each successive generation of authors. 
It compels when it cannot persuade. There is Alexander 
Polie , a Catholic, and who would discover it £rom the run 
of his poems ? There is Samuel Johnson, born a Protestant, 
I yearning for the Catholic Church, and btrsting out into 
fitful delences of portions of ber doctrine and discipline, yet 
profess]ng to the last that very lrotestantism wMch could 
neithcr command hs aiTcctlons, nor cure hls infirmties. 
And, in our own thne, thcrc was Walter Scott aslmmed 
of his own Catholic tendencies, and cowering before the 
jcalous £rown oç the tyrant tradition. There was Words- 
worth, obliged to do penancc fo» Catholic sonnets by anti- 
Catholic complhncnts to thcm. Scott, £orsootb, must plead 
anticluarlanisn in cxtenuatlon of hs prcvar]cation; Words- 
worth must plead Panthelsm ; and Bur]ce, agaln, must plead 
politlcl necesslty. Liberalism, scepticlsm, infidellty, these 
must be the venial errors, under plea of whlch  w;iter 
escapes reprobatlon for the enormity o£ £cellng tenderly 
toward the religion of hls £athers, and o£ his nelghbours 
around him. That religion labours under a proscription o£ 
three centuries, and it is outlawed by immemorlal custom. 
1o wonder, then, that Protestantism, being the religion of 
out literamre, bas become the tradition of civil intercourse 
and political lire ; no wonder that its assumptions are among 
the elements o£knowledge, unchangeable as the moods o£ 
logic, or the idioms of language, or the injunctions of good 
taste, or the lOrolorieties of good manners. Elizabcth's reign 
iæ " golden," Mary is " bloody," the Church o£ England is 
I' pure and apostolical," the Re£ormers are " judicious," the 
Pïayer Boo] is " incomparable," or "beautiful," the Thirty- 
nine Articles are "moderate," " Fope," and " pagan" go 
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together, and " the lope, the Devil, and the lretender. '' 
The anti-Catholic ra.ncour is carrlcd into your marts of com- 
merce ; London is burncd down, and forthwith your grcatest 
architect is instructed to set up a tall pillar to perpetuate the 
lle, that the. Papists wcre the incendiarles. Talle your 
controversy wlth 3,ou whcn you sit down to cards, and let 
the taunting name of Pope Joan be the title of your gaine. 
Run a lorse the comlng year, and among your Sorcerers, 
Lampl]ghters, Malibrans, and Prlams, 3,ou will find Crucifix 
a stri]ing', pcrhaps , lucly name for your beast; it is but 
the emblcm of an cxtinct superstition. Dress up for some 
£ancy ball, or morrls-dance, and let the Grand Turk jump 
about on one side ofyou, and tlm Pope with cross, and beads, 
and triple crown, upon the othcr. Go to the stage of" the 
Mountebanl, and teach hhn, when he displays his slelght- 
of-hand, to glve effect to his tricls by the most sared words 
of the Catholic ritual. Into your very vocabulary let 
Protcstantism enter ; let priest and mass, and mass-prlest, and 
mass-house bave an offensive svour on your palate; let 
monl be a word of reproach ; let Jesuitism and Jesuitlcal, in 
their tïrst intention, stand for what is dishonoura.ble and 
vile. What chance bas a Catholic against so multitudinous, 
so elcmcntary a tradition ? Here is the tradition oftlle Court, 
and of the Law, and of Socicty, and of Literature, strong in 
themsclvcs, and acting on each other, and actlng on a 
willing people, and the willing people acting on them, till 
the whole edifice stands self-supported, remindlng one of 
ome vast arch, (as at times ma.y be seen,) from which the 
supports bave crumbled away by age, but which endures still 
and supports the huge mass of brick-work which lies above 
it, by the simple cohesion of parts which that saine age bas 
effected. My ]3rothers o£ the Oratory, you see what I 
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meant when I spoke of the tradition of the Pharisees, and 
said that it might be powerful in influence, daough it was ar- 
gumentatively weak; you see why it is that the fait form o" 
Catholiclsm, as it exists in the east, west, and south, noyer 
crosses the retina of a lrotcstant's imagination :--it is the 
incubus of this tradition which cumbers the land, and 
opposes an impregnable barricr betwccn us and each indivi- 
dual Protestant whom we happen to address. Whoever ho 
is, he thinks he knows all about out religion, belote speaking 
to us,hnay, perhaps, much botter than we know it oursclves. 
And now, if I said no more, I lmve said abundantly suffi- 
cient for the point I have had in view ; and :Cet there is one 
portion of the subjcct still behind, which is almost more to 
my purpose tlmn anything which I bave hitherto mentioned. 
Protestantiim is also the Tradition ofthe Anglican Clergy ; 
and in speaking of them wlth reference to it, as I ara going 
to speak, Brothers of the Oratory, do hOt suppose me to be 
£orgetful either of their private worth or their social uses. 
As the other functions of thc constitution subserve the 
temporal welfre of the community, so does the established 
elergy minister to it wid a special fidellty. But here I 
am ai1 along speaking of Kings, Lords, Commons, Law, 
Literature, and so also of the Clergy, not simply as 
parts of the body politic, but as organs of Protestantism; 
and, as I bave pointed out the office which other political 
ranks and dcpartments fidfil in its propagation, so ara I now 
to speak of the duties of the Religious Establishment. I 
say, then, that its especial duty as a religious body, is hot to 
inculcate any particular theological system, but to watch 
over the anti-Cadolic tradition, to preserve it from rust and 
decay, to keep it bright and keen, and ready for action on 
any emcrgency or peril. It is the way with human nature 
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to start with vlgour, and flen to flag; years tell upon the 
toughest frames; time introduces changes; prejudices are 
worn avay ; aspcrities are softencd ; views open ; errors are 
corrcctcd ; opponents are better understood ; tire mind wearies 
of wartare. The Protestant Tradition, left to itself, would in 
the course of time languish and decline ; laws would become 
obsolete, the etiquette and usages of society wou]d airer, 
literature would be enlivened wifl new views, and the old 
Truth might return with tlm frcshncss of nove]ty. It is the 
special mission of the establishcd clergy, by word and writing, 
to guard against flis tcndcncy of tbe public mind. In this 
nminly consists its teaching; I repeat, hot in the shreds of 
Catlmlic doctrine which it professes, hot in proofs of the 
Divinity ofany creed whatever, hot in scparating opinion from 
f'aith, not in instructing in the details of morals, but mainly 
in furbishing up the old-fashioned weapons of centuries back ; 
in cataloguing and classing the texts vhich are to batter us, 
and the objections which are to explode among us, and the 
insinuations and the slanders which are to mow us down. 
The Establishment is the keeper in ordinary of those national 
types and blocks, from which Popery is evcr to be printed 
off,--of the traditional view of every Catholic doctrine, the 
traditional account of every ecclesiastical event, the tradi- 
tlonal lives of Popes and Bishops, abbots, and monks, saints 
and confessors, the traditional fictions,-sophisms, calunmies, 
mockeries, sarcasms, and invectives with which Caflolics 
are to be assailed. 
This, I say, is the special elmrge laid upon the Establish- 
ment. Unitarians', Sabellians, Utilitarians, Methodists, Cal- 
vinists, Swedenborgians, Irvingites, Freeflinkers, all these 
it can tolerate in its vcry bosom ; no form of opinion cornes 
amiss; but Rome it cannot abide. It agrees to differ with 
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its own children on a thousand points, one is sacred--that 
her Majesty the Queen is " the Mother and Mistress of all 
churches ;" on one dogma it is infallible, on one it may 
securely insist without fear of being unseasonablc or exces- 
siveht]mt " the Bishop of Rome bath no jurisdiction in thls 
realm." Here is sunshine amid the c]arkness, sense amie] con- 
fusion, an intelligible strain amid a Babel ofsounds ; whatever 
befalls here is sure footing; it is, "No peace with Rome," 
" Down with the Pope," and " The Church in danger." 
Noyer ]ms the Establishment failed in the use of these im- 
portant and effcctivc watchwords ; many are its shortcomings, 
but it is without reproach in the execution o" this its special 
charge. Heresy, and sceptlcism, and infidclity, and fanati- 
clsm, may challcnge it in vain; but fling upon the gale the 
faintest whisper of Catholicism, and it recognlzes by instinct 
the presence of its connatural foe. Forthwith, as during the 
last year, the atmosphere is tremulous with agitation, and 
discharges its vibrations far and wide. A novement is in 
birth, which has no natural crisis or resolution. Sponta- 
neously the bells of the steeples begin to sound. Not by an 
act of volition, but by  sort of mechanical iml0ulse , bisholo 
and dean, rchdeacon and canon, rector and curate, one ai'ter 
another, each on his high tover, off they set, swinginff and 
] booming, tol.ling and chhning, with nervous intenseness, and 
thickenlng emotion, and deepening volume, the old dingdong 
which bas scared town and country this weary time; tolling 
and chiming away, jlngling and clamouring and ringing the 
changes on their poor half-dozen notes, ail about "the Popish 
aggression '' "insolent and insidious," " insidious and inso- 
lent," "insolent and atrocious," "atrocious and insolent," 

Vide an amusing and cogent argument, entitled, « The Anglican Bishops 
versées The Catholic Hierarchy." Toovey, 1851. 
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" atrocious, insolent, and ungrate£ul,'; "ungrateful, insolent, 
and atrocious," "£oul and offensive," " pestilent and horrld," 
"subtle and un]mly," " audacious and revolting," " con- 
tcmptible and shameless," " malignant," " £rightful," "mad," 
"meretricious,"--bobs, (I thinl the ringers call them,) bobs, 
and bobs-royal, and triple-bob-majors, and grandsires,--to 
the extent of their compass and the çull ring of their metal, 
in honour of Queen Bess, and to the confusion of the I-Ioly 
Father and the Princes o£ the Church. 
So it is now; so it was twenty ycars ago; nay, so it bas 
bcen in all years as thcy came, even the lcast controversiE1. 
IIthere was no call lor  contest, at least there was the 
opportun]ty of u triumph. Who could want matter for a 
sermon, if ever his thoughts would hOt itow, whether £or 
convenient digression, or effective leroration? Did a 
preacher wish for an illustration of heathen superstition or 
Jewish bigotry, or an instance of hylocrlsy , ignorance, or 
sliritual lrlde ? the Catholics wcre at hand. The deliveÆ- 
ance £rom Eypt, the golden calç, the fall of Dagon, the sin 
of Solomon, the cruelties of Jezebel, the worsMp of Baal, 
the destruction o£the brazen serpent, the finding of the law, 
the Caltiviy in Babylon, Nebuchodonosor's image, Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Herodians, and Zealots, mint, anise, and cummin, 
brazen pots and vessels, all in their respective llaces and 
vays, would give oppormnlty to u £ew ruve words of ullu- 
sion to the " monstrous errors" or the " childish absurdities" 
of the "Romish çaith." Does any one wish an example of 
pride ? there stands Wolsey ; of barbarlty ? there is the Duke 
of Alva; of rebellion ? there is Becket; of ambition ? there 
is Hildebrand ; of lrofligacy ? there is Coesar Bora ; of 
superstition ? there is Louis the Eleventh ; of çanaticlsm ? 
there are the Crusaders. Saints and sinners, monls and 
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laymen, the devout and the wor!dly, provided they be but 
Catholics, are heapcd together in one indiscrimlnate mass, 
to be drawn forth for insl»ection and exposure accordlng to 
the need. 
Tlm consequence is natural ;--tell a person of ordinary 
intclligence, Churchman or Dissenter, that the vulgar 
allegations agalnst us are but slanders,--simple lies, or 
exaggerations, or misrcl:rcsentations; or, as far as they are 
truc, admitting ofdefence or justification, and hot to the 
point; and ho will laugh in your face at your simplicity, or 
lift up hands and eyes atyour unparallcled efft'ontcry. The 
utmost concession he will make is to allow the possibility of 
incidcntal and immaterial error in thc accusations which arc 
brought against us ; but thc substance of thc traditional view 
he believes, as firmly as hc does the Gospel, and ifyou reject 
it and protest against it, he will say it is just what is to be 
expected of a Catholic to lie and to circumvent. To tell 
him at his timc of lire, that Catholics do hot rate sin at a 
fixed price, that they may hot get absolution for a sin in pros- 
pect, that priests can lire in purity, that nuns do hot 
murder each other, that the laity do hot make images their 
God, that Catholics would hot burn Protestants if they could [ 
Why, all this is as perfectly clear to him as the sun at noon- 
day; he is ready to leave tire matter to thc first person he 
happens to meet; evëry one will tell usjust the saine ; only let 
us try ; he never kncw there was any doubt at all about it; he 
is surprlsed, for he thought we granted if. When he was 
young, he bas heard it said again and again; to lais certain 
knowlcdge it bas uniformly been said the last forty, fifty, 
sixty years, and no one ever denied it; it is so in all the 
books he ever looked into; what is the world coming to? 
What is true, if this is hot? So, Catholics are to be white- 
washed! What next? 
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And so he proceeds in detail ;--the Papists not worship the 
Virgin Mary ! why they call ber " Deipara," which means 
"etlual to God." 
The Pope not the man of sin! Why, it is a fact, that the 
Romanists distinctly maintain that " the Pope ii God, and 
God is the Pope." 
The Pope's teaching nota doctrine ofdevils ! Here is a plain 
proof of it ; Cardinal Bellarmine expressly " maintains that, 
if the Pope eommanded us to practise vice or shun virtue, 
we are obliged to do so, under pain of eternal damnation." 
Not a Pope Joan! why, she was "John the Eighth, hcr 
real 
naine was Gilbert, she took the naine of John English, 
dclivered public lectures at Rome, and was at length unani- 
mously clected Pope." 
What ! Councils infallible ! Open your eyes, my brother, 
and judge for yourself; " fifteen hundred public womcn 
followed the train of the Fadaers of Çonstance." 
Jesuits! here are at least twenty thousand in England; 
and, horrible to say, a number of them in each of the Pro- 
testant Universities, and doubtless a great many at Oscott. 
]3eauty and sanctity of the Popish festivals! do you hot 
know that the Purification " is the very fcast that was cele- 
brated by the ancient lagan Romans in honour of the god- 
dcss Proserpina ?" 
The Papists not corrupters of the Scripturcs! look into 
their Bibles, and you will find they read the prophecy in 
Genesis, "She shall crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in 
wait for ber heel." 
Popery preach Christ! no; " Popery," as has been -ell 
said,. " is the religion of prlestcrah ; from the beginning to 
the end it is nothing but priest, priest, priest. '' 
 ¥id. Stephen's Spirit of the Church of Rome ; Edgar's Variations  Cramp' 
Text Book of Popery &c. ; the books I happen to have at hand. 
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I shall both weary and offend you, my Brothers, if I 
proceed. Even absurdity becomes tiresone after a time, 
and slanders cast on holy things and persons, when dwelt 
on, are too painful for a Ctholic's ears; yet it was neces- 
sary for my subject, to give instances of the popular views 
of us and of our creed, as they are formed under the opera- 
tion of the Tradition of Elizabêth. 
IIere I ara remindcd of another sort of tradition, started 
by a ve T different monarch, which in the event was handled 
very differently. It is oftcn told how Charles the Second 
once sent a gravc message to the Ro)',l Society. That 
scientific body was founded in his reign, and the witty king, 
as becamc his well-known character, could hOt help prac- 
tising a jest upon it. IIe proposed a question for its deli- 
beration; he askcd it, as I dare say you bave often heard, 
I to tell him how it was that a lire fish weighed less heavily 
in water than after it was dead. The Society, as it was in 
duty bound, applied itself to solve the phenomenon, and 
various wcre the theorles to which it gave occasion. At 
last it occurred to its members to determine the fact, before 
deciding on any of them ; whên, on anaking the experiment, 
to thelr astonishment they found, that the hypothesls was a 
mere invention of their royal toaster's, because the dead fish 
was hot heavier in water than the living. 
Well would it be, if Englishmen in like manner, instead 
of taklng their knowledge of us at (what may be called) 
royal hand, would judge about us for themselves, belote 
they hunted for onr llkeness in the book of Danicl, St. Paul's 
Eplstles, and the Apocalypse. They then would be 
first to smile at their own extravagances; but, alas! as yet, 
there are no such slgns of such ordinary prudence. Sensible 
in other mattcrs, thcy lose ail self-command when the name 
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of Catholicism is sounded in thelr ears. They trust the 
voice of Henry or Elizabeth, with its thousand echoes, 
more than their own eyes, and their own experience; and 
they are zêalous in echolng it themselves to the generation 
which is to follow them. Each in his turn, as his reason 
opens, is indoctrinated in the popular mlsconception. At 
this very time, in consequence of the clamour which bas 
been raised agalnst us, childrên in the streets, of four and 
rive years old, are learning and using agalnst us terres of 
abuse, which will be their tradition, all through their lives, 
till they are grey-headed, and have, in turn, to tcach it to 
their grandchildren. They totter out, and lift their tiny 
hands, and raise thelr thin voices, in protest against those 
whom they are just able to understand are very wlcked and 
very dangerous; and they run away in terror whên they 
catch our eye. Nor will the growth of reason set them 
right; the longer they lire, and the more they converse 
wlth men, the more will they hate us. The Maker of al], 
and only He, can shlver in pieces this vast enchanted palacc 
in which our lot is cast ; may He do it in His tirae ! 



LECTURE III. 

FABLE TIIE BASIS OF THE PROTESTANT VIEW. 

IT was my aire, Brothers of the Oratory, in my preceding 
Lecture, to investlgate, as far as rime and place allowed, 
how it was that the one-sided view of the great rcllglous 
controversy, which commenced between Rome and England 
three centuries slnce, bas been so successfully maintained in 
thls country. Many things have changed among us during 
that long period; but the hatred and the jealousy enter- 
mined by the population towards the Catholic Faith, and 
the scorn and pit.y which are felt at the slght of its adherents, 
bave hot passed away, bave not been mitigated. In that 
long perlod, society bas undergone varlous alteratlons, public 
opinion bas received a development new in the hlstory of 
the world, and many remarkable rcvolutions in national 
principle bave followed. The recelved vlews on the causes 
and the punishment of crime, on the end of Government, 
on the mutual relations of town and country, on international 
interests, and on many other great political questions, bave 
sustained, to say the ]east, great modifications; sciences, 
nnknown before, bearing upon the economy of social llfe, 
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laave corne into being; medicine bas been the subject of new 
doctrines, which have had their influence on various civil 
and municipal arrangements ; how is it, then, that the feeling 
against Catholiclsm bas remained substantially what it was 
in the days o£ Charles the Second or of" George the Third ? 
How is it that Protestantism bas retained its ascendancy, and . 
tht Catholic arguments and Cathollc princiiles are at once N/ 
misconstrued and ignored ? And what increases the wondeÆ 
is, tlmt externally to out own island it bas happened other- 
wise ; there is scarcely a country besicles, where Catholicism 
at least is not respected, even if" it is not studied ; and what 
is more observable still, scarccly a country besicles, once 
Protestant, in which irÇtestantism even exists at pÆesent,-- 
if by Protestantism is understood the religion of" Luther and 
Calvin. The phcnomenon, great in itsclç, bccomes greater, 
by its thus seeming to be all but pecullar to the British 
population. 
And this latter conslderation is important also, as it anti- 
cipates a solution of the difiiculty which the Protestant, 
were he able, would eagerly adopt. He would be eager to 
reply, if he could, that the Protestant spirit bas survlved in 
the land amid so many changes in polltical and social science, 
because certain politicil theorleswere çalse, but Protestantism 
is true: but if tMs is the case, why has it hot lept its ground 
and ruade its way in other countrics also ? What ClUSe can 
be assigned £or its decay and ahnost extinction in those 
other countries, in Germany, Holland, Swltzcrland, and 
New England, diverse from each other in situation, in go- 
vemment, in language, and in character, where once it 
flourished ? Evidently it must be a cause pcculiar to Eng- 
land; those £oreign countries must bave something in coin- 
mon with each other which they bave not in common with 



us. qow what ]s peculiar to out country is an establlshed 
tradition oi  Protestantism; what those other countries ha,ce 
in common with each other, is the ubscnce of such trudition. 
Fact and argument have had f.ir play in other countries; 
they bave not had fair play here : the rel]gious establishment 
bas t?orbidden them çir pluy. But i"act and argument are 
the tests of truth und error; Protcstantism, then, has had an 
adventitlous advantage in tMs country, in consecluence of 
which it bas hot been trled,--as, in the course oiyears, other- 
wisc it would lmve been trled, and as ithas been tried elsewhere 
--on its own merlts. Instead, then, oi" concluding that it 
true, because it has remaincd hcre during three centurles 
substantially the saine, I should rather conclude that it 
t°alse, because it bas not beca able during that perlod to re- 
main the same abroad. To the standing, compulsory Tm- 
ditlon exlsting here, ] ascrlbe its continuance bore; to £act 
and reason, operating i"reely elsewhere, I ascribe its disap- 
pearance elsewhere. 
Thls view o£ the subject is contïrmed to us, when we 
conslder, on the one hand, the character ot? our countrymen, 
and on the other, the character oi  those instrmnents and 
methods by whlch the Tradition of Protestantism is perpetu- 
aed among them. It has been perpetuated, dlrectly or 
ndirectly, by the sanction oi" an oath, hnposed on all those 
several sources oi  authority and iufluence, i"rom which prin- 
clples, doctrlnes, and opinions are accustomed to t]ow. There 
is an established Tradition ot? 1,w, and ot? the clery, and 
the court, and of the Universites, and ot? literature, and 
good society; and all these act upon a people, peculiarly 
susceltibli oi  the claires ot? personal merit, of embodied 
authority, oi  const]tuted order, of tanin, and oi" reputatlon în 
the world, and little sensitive in comparlson ot? abstract 
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argument, loglcal secluence , moral tness, hlstorical rcsults, 
or t%relgn transactions. 
This was the point at which I stopped last wee]; now I 
shall continue my investlga.tion, and I shall introduce what 
I bave fo say by nleans oi  an objection. 
It may be objected, then, to the conclusions at whlch I 
bave arrlved, that I on my part have Shnlly ignored the 
fact ofthe innumerable multitude of lndependent testlmonles, 
which every one of the divines, the scholars, the lawyers, 
the men of letters, the statesmen, the uen oi  thc worl], who 
lmve ruade the last three centuries glorlous in Britaln, has 
borne in his turn, in çvour of Protestantism and to the dis- 
advantage of the Catholic religion. 
Bacon and Hooler, Taylor and Chilllngwortl, Hmpdcn, 
Clarendon, and Falldnd, Russell, Somers and Walpole, 
Hobbes and Loclçe, Swift and Addison, Hume and Robertson, 
Warburton and Hbrsley, Pitt and Fox, Walter Scott and 
I-tallam, and a multitude of other illustrions nmes, nay, the 
whole host oi  educated men, are all separate authoritles; 
each sleals ior hlmself; they do hot COly , the one £rom the 
other: therc are among them men oi  extensive reading, 
æroiound philosophy, intimte knovledge oi  the world : they 
are all men of intelligence, and at leat able to give an opi- 
nion. It is absurd to say othcrvlse. TMs simple conside- 
ration, it may be said, overthrows from its very i%undation 
the argument ]rawn out in my last wee]'s Lecture, about 
the traditional character oç Protestantism in England. In- 
deed my argument turns against mysel£: £or I incidentally 
allowed on that occasion tht a numbcr oç distinct testimo- 
nies, conspirlng together into one vlew or relresentatlon , 
was a real and sound reason, ny, among the strongest of 
conceivble reasons, n ts behalf; now this is jus thc statc 
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ofthe case as regards the argument' for lrotestantis m, as drawrt 
from the common consent of the English court, clergy, bar, 
literature, and general society. 
This is what will be said; and I reply as follows :--I do 
hot deny that there are great names on the side of Protes- 
tantism, whlch require to be considered by themselves;-- 
minds, which certainly are superior to the influences ofparty, 
the prejudices of education, the suggestions of self-interest, 
the seductions of place and position, and the tyranny of 
public opinion. And agaln, there are Protestant arg3aments, 
clear and broad, which remain, whether Protestantism is 
rcceived, or whcther it is hOt. I allow all this: but now I 
ara considering, hot the lProtestantism of the few, but of the 
many: those great men, and those philosophlcal arguments, 
whatever be their weight, have no influence wlth the many. 
Crowds do hot assemble in Exeter Hall, mobs do hot burn 
the Pope, from reverence for Lord Bacon, Locke, or Butler, 
or for anything those gifted men bave recorded. I ara 
] treating of the unpopularity of Catholicism now and here, 
as it exlsts in the year 1851, and in London, or in Edin- 
burgh, or in Birmingham, or in Bristol, or in Manchester, 
or in Glasgow: among flac gentlemen and yeomen of York- 
sbire, Devonshire, and Kent; in the Inns of Court, and in 
the schools and colleges of the land; and, I say, this Tradi- 
tion does hot flow from the mouth of the half-dozen wise, 
or philosophie, or learned rnen who can bc summoned in 
its support, but is a tradition of nursery storles, school stories, 
public-bouse stories, club-house stories, drawing-room stories, 
platform stories, pulpit stories ;--a tradition of newspapers, 
magazines, reviews, pamphlets, romances, novels, poems, 
and light literature of all kind, llterature of the day; 
--a tradition of selections from the Englisla classics, 
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bits of" poetry, passages oç history, sçrmons, chance essays, 
extracts irom bools of" travel, anonymous anecdotes, lec- 
tures on prophecy, statements and arguments of polemical 
writers, ruade up into small octavoes £or class-bools, and 
into pretty minlaturcs t?or presents ;ma tradition floating in 
the air; whlch we £ound in being when we iqrst came fo 
years of reason; which has been borne în uîon us by all we 
saw, heard, or read, in hlgh lire, in parliiment, in law courts, 
in general soclety; which our £athers told us had ever been 
in their dy; a tradition, therefore, truly universal and hn- 
memorial, and good as t?ar as a tradition can be good, but 
ai?ter all, not more than a tradition is worth. I mean, re- 
quiring some ultimate authorlty to make it trustworthy. 
Trace up, then, the tradition to its very first startîngs, its 
roots and its sources, ifyou are to i%rm ajudgmcnt, whether 
it is more than a tradition. It may be a good tradition, and 
yet a£ter all good t?or nothing. What profit, though ninety- 
nlne links of a chaln be sound, if the topmost is brolen? 
lXlow I do not hesitate to assert, that this Protestant Tradi- 
tion, on which English £ith hangs, is wanting just in the 
first linl. Fierce as are its advocates, and hlgh as 
sanction, yet, whenever we can pursue it through the mist 
of immemorial receptlon in which it commonly vanishcs, 
and can arrive at its beginnings, t?orthwith we find a flaw 
in the argument. Either t?acts are nit t?orthcomlng, or they 
are not suflcient t?or the purpose: sometimes they turn out 
to be imginations or inventions, sometimes exaggerations, 
sometlmes misconceptions; somcthing or other cornes to llglt 
which blunts theh" eflciency, nd throws suspicion on the 
test. Testhnonies which were cluoted as ]ndependent, turn 
out to be the saine, or to be contradictory oi  ech other, or 
to be too improbable to be true, or to bave no good authority 
.2 
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af all: so that our enemies find they cannot do better atter 
all, than f`all back on the general reception of the Tradition 
itself, as a reason for receiving the Tradition; and thcy find 
it prudent to convier us ofall manner of'crhnes, on the shnple 
ground of out being notoriously accused of them. 
H:rd measure, scanty justice I If is a principle of Engllsh 
]aw, that no one should bring a charge against another 
without being under the obligation ofsupporting it. Where 
should we be, auy one of us mwho would be safe--ifany person 
who chose might, at ny moment he would, impute to us 
wlmt he pleased, bring us into court, call no witnesses, tnd 
obt«in out conviction on his simple assertion? Why, at 
verv least, an accuser is bound to make oath of the truth of 
what he says ; and that is but the first step of an investigation, 
hot the termination of the process. And he must swear to 
a t=act, not to an opinion, not fo a surnise, not to what he 
has lieard others say, but fo what he bas wltnessed or knows. 
Nay, even though there be reasons for being sure of the guilt 
of the accused, if is a maxlm of" our law not to make him 
crlminate himse]f", but to alto at convicting hhn by other 
means and by other men. It seems a plain dictate of"coin- 
mon equity, that an accuser should have somethlng to say 
çor himself", bef"ore he can put the accused on his defence. 
This rlghteous rule is simply set aslde in the treatment 
of Catholics and their religion. Instead ofthe onus probandi, 
as it is called, thc burden of" proof, lying wlth the accuser, 
it is simply thrown upon the accused. Any one may get 
up of a sudden, and may say what he will to out prejudlce, 
without producing any warrant at all for the truth of his 
charge. He is hOt called upon to establish his respectabillty, 
or to state his opportunities or methods of knowing; he need 
hot glve presumptive proof` of his allegation: he need hOt 
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give his authorlties ; he need only accuse ; and upon th]s the 
Protestant public turns round to the poor Catholic, and asl;s 
what he bas to say in hls dcience, as if" he had yet anything 
to defend. There s a saymg, that " a fool can ask more 
questions tlan a hundred wlse men can answer: and a bigot 
or a fanatic may be quite as successful. If a man presented 
himself thls moment and said to me, "You robbed a person 
in the street of" his pocket-boo]< some tcn years ago," what 
could I possibly say, except simply, " I did not ?" Hov 
could I prove it was false, even if I too]< on myself to do so, 
till I was informed of the town, or the ycar, or the date, or 
the person on whom the pretended ofI'cnce was committed ? 
Well, supposing my accuser went on to partlculars, and said 
t]at I committed the crime in Birmlngham, in the month 
of June, in the year 1840, and in the instance of a person 
ofthe naine of Smith. Thls, of course, would be something, 
but no one would say even then that it was enough, that is, 
supposlng I had to reply to him on the spot. At the very 
moment I nlght hot be able to say where I was on the 
specitïed day, and so I could only repeat as emphatically as 
I was able, that the charge was utterly untrue. 
ext, supposing me to ask his reasons for advancing it ;-- 
how he knew it was I ? did he see me ? or was he told by 
an eye-witness? and supposing he were to decline to glve 
me any information whatever, but contcnted himself with 
saying " that I was shuffling and evasive, for the thlng was 
quite notorlous." And, next, supposing I suddenly 'ecol- 
lected that, up to the year 1845, I had never once been in 
]31rmlngham in the course of my lire; yet, on my stating 
this, the accuser were to cry out that I should not escape, 
in spire of my attempt to th'ow dust in his eyes; for he had 
a score of" witnesses to prove tle fact, and that, as to the 
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cxuct yea.r, it was a mere point of detùl, on which any one 
m]ght be mistalen. _And supposlng, on this unsupported 
allegation, a magistrate, without wimess brought, or oath 
administered, or plausibility in the narrative, in splte oi" the 
accuser's character, which was none of the best, in spite of 
the vagueness of his testimony, were to send me to prison,-- 
I conceive public opinion would say I was shamefully 
trcated. 
But firther, supposiag when I was safely lodged in prison, 
some anonymous writcr, in some third-rate newspaper, were 
bo]dly to assert that all priests were in the practice ofsteallng 
pocket-books from passengcrs in the streets; and in proof 
thereof werc to appeal first to the notorious case of a pricst 
in lirmingham who had been convicted of the ofi%nce, and 
then, to thc case of a second prlest which was given in detail 
in some manuscript or other, contained somewhere or other 
in the royal llbrary of Munlch, and occurring some time or 
Ot]ler betwecn the seventh and the seventeenth centuries; 
and supposing, upon this anonyrnous article or letter, peti- 
tions were got up and signed numerously, and dlspatched 
to the Imperial Parllament, -ith the object of sendlng all 
priests to the treadmill for a perlod hot exceeding six months, 
as reputed thieves, whenever they were round walking in 
the ptblic thoroughi'ares ;--would thls answer an English- 
nlan's ideas of fairness or of hmnanity ? " 
Now I put it to the experience,--I put it to the conscience 
ofthe Protestant world,--whether such is hot the justice 
which it deals out to Catholics, as a matter of course. No 
evidence against us is too little; no infllction too great. 
Statement without proof, though inadmissible in every other 
case, is all fair when we are concerned. A Protestant is at 
libcrty to brlng a charge against us, and challenge us to 
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refute, not any proof he brings, for he bring's none,--but 
his simple assumption or assertion. And, perhaps, we accept 
hischallenge, and then we rind we bave to deal with mattersso 
vague or so minute, so general or so particular, that we are at 
out wit'send toknow how to grapple wlth them. For instance, 
" Every twentieth man you meet is a Jesuit in disguise ;" 
or, " :Nunneries are, for the most part, prisons." ttow is it 
possible to meet such sweeping charges .9 The utmost we 
can do, in the nature of things, is to show that this partlcular 
man, or tlmt, is not a Jesuit; or that thls or that particular 
nunnery is not a prison ; but who said he was.9--who said it 
was.9 What out Protestant accuser asserted was, that every 
twentietl man was a Jesuit, and rnost nunneries were 
prisons. How is this refuted by clearing thls or that person 
or nunnery of the charge.9 Thus, if the accuser is not to 
be called on to give proofs of what he says, we are simply 
helpless, and must sit down meekly undcr the imputation. 
At another time, however, a definlte fact is stated, and 
we are referred to the authority on whlch it is lut forward. 
What is the authority.9 A]bertus Magnus, perhaps, or 
Gerson, or Baronius, with a silence about volume and page : 
thelr works consisting of rive, ten, rifteen, twenty, or thirty 
folios, prlnted in double columns. How are we posslbly to 
find the needle in this stack of hay .9 Or, by a refinement 
of unfairness, perhaps a wrong volume or page is carelessly 
given; and when we cannot find there fixe statement which 
our opponent bas ruade, we are left in an unpleasant doubt 
whether out ill sucçesæ is to be ascribed to our eyes or to 
hls pen. 
Sometlmes, again, the crime charged on us is brought 
out ivlth such startling vividness and circumstantlal finish, 
as to.seem to carry its own evidence wlth it, and to dis- 
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pense, in the eyes of thc public, with the references which 
in :airness should attend it. The scenc is laid in some for- 
tress of the savage Apeunine, or in secluded Languedoc, or 
in remote Poland, or the high table-]and of Mexico; or it 
is u legcnd about some priest of a small village of Calabrlu, 
called Buonavalle, in the fourteenth century; or about u 
monk of the monastery of S. Spirito, in S. Filippo d'Arglro, 
in thc time of Charlemagne. Or tlm story runs, that Don 
Felix Multesta de Guadalope,  Bencdictine monk of 
Anda]usla, and father confessor to thc Prince of tlm Astu- 
rias, who dlcd in 1821, lcft bchind him lais confessions in 
manuscript, which wcre carried off by thc French, with 
other valuablc documents, from hls convent, whlch they 
pillaged in thcir rctrcat froln the fielç] of Salamanca; and 
that, in th'cse confessions, he tkankly avows that he had 
killed three of his monastic brothErs of whom he was 
jcalous, had poisoned half-a-dozen women, and sent off in 
boxes and hampers to Cadlz and Barcelona thirty-five 
infants; moreover, that he felt no misglvlngs about these 
abominable deeds, because, as he observes with great naïveté, 
ho lmd every day, for many years, burnt u candle to the 
]31cssed Virgîn; had cursed periodically all heretics, espe- 
cially the royal iamily of England; had burncd E stuclent 
of Colmbm for asserting the earth went round the sun ; had 
worn about him, dy and n;ght, a relie of St. Diego ; and 
had provlded that rive hundred masses should be sald for 
the repose of his soul withln eight days aftcr lals decease. 
Talcs such as this, the like of which it is very easy to 
point out in print, are sultably contrived to answer the 
purpose which brings them into being. A Catholic, who, 
in default of testimony offered in their behalf, voltmteers to 
refute them on their înternal evidence, and sers about (so 
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to say) cross-examln]ng thcm, finds hhuselfat once in an 
untold labyrinth of elnbarrassments. First he inCluircs, is 
there a village in Calabrla of the naine of Buonavalle ? is 
there a convent S. Spirîto h the Sicîllan town spccified? 
did it exist in thc tlme of Charlemagne ? who werc the succes- 
sive confessors of the Prince of the Asturlas during the first 
twenty years of this century? what bas Andalusia to do 
with Salamanca? when was the last A uto da le in Spaln? 
dld the French pil.lage any convcnt whatevcr in the nelgh- 
botrhood of Salamanca about the year 1812?--questlons 
sufficient for a school examination. Ho goes to his maps, 
gazetteersl guide books, travcls, histories;msoon a pcr- 
plexity arises about the dates: are Ms editions recet enough 
for his purpose? do their historical notices go far eog 
bac]c? Vell, after a great deal of trouble, ai'ter writing 
about to fi'iends, consulting ]ibrarles, and comparing state- 
ments, let us suppose him to prove most conclusively the 
utter absurdity of the slanderous story, and to brlng out a 
lucid, powerful, and unanswerable rcply: who cares for if 
by that thne? who cares for the story itself? if bas done 
its worl; tirne stops for no man; it has created or deep- 
encd the impression in the m]nds of its hearers that a monk 
commits murder or adultery as readily as he eats his dinner. 
bien forger the process by wMch they recclved if, but thcre 
it is, clear and indelible. Or supposlng they recollect the 
particular slander ever so well, still they have no taste or 
stomach for entering into a long controversy about if; their 
mlnd is already ruade up; they bave formed their views; 
the author they bave trusted may, indeed, hsve been inaoe 
curate in some of h]s details ; it can be nothing more. Who 
can firly impose on them the perplexity snd whirl of going 
through a bout of controversy where " one says," and " the 
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other says," and "/e says that £e says that e does not say 
or ought not to say, what he does say or ought to say?" 
It demands an effort and strain oi  attentioa which they 
bave no sort oçpurpose of bestowing. The Catholic cannot 
get a £air hcaring; his book remains awhile in the shop 
windows, and then is taken down again. So truc is this, 
from the nature of the human mind, that even though my 
present audience is well disposed, hot hostile, to Catholicism, 
I should think it imprudent, in these Lectures, to enter into 
any minute investigation of this or that popular calumny, 
£rom my conviction that I should be detailing matters, 
which, except in the case of' the very few, would enoss 
without interesting, and weary without making an impres- 
sion. 
Yet I think I lnay be able still, or at least I will try, 
without taxing your patience to the utmost, to bring before 
you two or three actual specimens of the mode in which 
the accusation against Catholics is conducted; which may 
serve to give you some insigllt into the value of' the Tradi- 
tion which king, lords, and commons are so zealous in 
upholding. The mighty Tradition flows on, replenished 
and refreshed continually by rivulets which, issuing from 
new fountain lleads, make their way, in £aithful and unfail- 
ing succession, into the main stream. I ara going to put 
my finger on three of these small fountain heads of the 
Tradltion,wllich, as I bave already complained, are hot 
commonly accessible ;they shall hot be springs of a vulgar 
quality, but they shall represent the intelligence, the respec- 
tability, and the strong sense of English society. The first 
shall be a specimen of the Tradition of Literature, the 
second of the Tradition of Weahh, and the third of the 
Tradition of Gentlemen. 
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1. The first, which has to do vlth names well ]nown in 
the arlstocmcy or  talent and learnlng, will be solnewhat 
tedious, do what I will; and I shall introduce it with a 
story. It is related by the learned Dr. Bcntlcy, in hls con- 
troversy with Boyle, about a century and a halt  ago, on 
some point of hlstoricl critlclsm. In the course otthat 
controversy, his opponcnt happenêd to spell wrongly the 
naine or  a Greel town ; and when he was set right, he ruade 
answer that it was the custom of our English wrlters so to 
spell it, and he proceeded to quote as many as rive of them 
in proofothis assertion. On this Bentley observes: "An 
admirable reason, and worthy to be his own; as if the most 
palpable error, that shall happen to obtain and mect with 
receptlon, must theretore never be mendcd." Aher thls, 
the "slashing" critic goes on to allude to the instance or  an 
unlearned English priest, truly or not I lnow not, "who 
for thirty years togcther" (perhaps it was on taking the first 
ablution in the Mass) " had always said, ' Quod ore mump- 
simus,' instead or  ' Quod ore sumpsimus,'" and when, says 
Bentley, " a learned man told him of hls blunder, ' l'll hOt 
change,' says he, ' my old Mumpsimus for your new Sump- 
simus.'" Iqow, this ha.ppily ai)plies to the subject which I 
ara going to illustrate, as you will presently see. 
I need not remind you how much is said among l:'ro- 
testants or  the gross ignorance and superstition or  the 
middle age; indeed, we Catholics of the present date are 
considered its legitimate and veritable heirs. On thls sub- 
ject, one or  the best read, most dispassionate, and deservedly 
esteemed wrlters of the present day, who, if  any one, mlght 
be supposed, in hlstorical matters, an original authority, in 
his " View of the State of Europe during the Middle Ages," 
writes as follows :-- 
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" In the very best view that cn be taken oi" monasteries," 
he says, aher allowing that many mlght be above reproach, 
" theîr existence is deeply injurlous to the general morals 
of a nation. They withdraw men oF pure conduct and con- 
scientious principlc from the exercise of social dutles, and 
leave the common mass oF human vice more unmixed. 
Such men are alwa:s inclincd to i'orm schemes oi" ascetic 
perfection, which can only be fuIfiIlcd in retlrement; but, 
iu the strict rules oI  monastic liçe, and under the influence 
of a grovclling superstition, thelr vlrtue lost all its useiul - 
ne. They fell hnplicitly into the snares oF craity prlests, 
who ruade submission to the Church, not only the condition, 
but thc measure of alI pralse." Now comes the passage to 
wMch I ara directing your attention. Observe, he is going 
on to his _prvvf oF wlmt he lins asscrted. " He is a good 
Christian, sans Ellgius, a saint oi" the seventh century who 
cornes Frequently to church, who presents an oblatlon that 
it may be offcrcd to God on the altar; who does hot taste 
the fruits of his land till he bas consecrated a part oç them 
I to God; who can repeat the Creed or the Lords Frayer. 
Rcdeem your souls £rom lounishment, while i is in your 
power; offer presents aud tîthes to churches, light candles 
in holy places, as much as you can aiTord, corne moe Fre- 
quently to church, hnplorc the protection oi" the saints; i'or, 
if you observe these things, you may corne with security at 
the day o£judgment to say, ' Give unto us, O Lord, £or we 
bave given unto Thee]'" The author then continues, 
" With such a definitivn of tte Christian character, it is hot 
surprising that any f'aud and 5justice bccame honourable, 
when it contributcd to the riches of the clerg)- and glory o£ 
thelr order. 'u 

 Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 353. 
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Now observe, first, he quotes St. Eligius, or Eloi, in 
order to show that Cathollcs were at that tlme taught that 
true Christianity conslsted, hot in "the absence of" fraud and 
injustice, or again, of immorality, hatred, or strlfe--but in 
merely coming to church, paylng tlthes, burning candles, 
and praylng to the saints. But, observe next, he does hot 
quote from St. Eligius' own worl, or refer toit on his own 
authority, but, well-read man as he is, notwithstanding, he 
is content to rely on the authority of two other writers, und 
(what many well-read men wou]d bave omitted to do) he 
candidly confesses it. He refers to Dr. Robertson, the 
Scotch hlstorlan, and the celebrated German historian and 
critic, Mosheiln. I do not see, then, that much blame 
attaches to thls writer for publishing what you will see 
presently is a most slanderous representatlon, beyond, 
indeed, his taling t'or granted tbe Protestant Tradition, his 
exercislng faith in it as true, his hot doubting the fidelity 
of the two authors in question, and, therefore, in 
saying, "Mumpsimus," and passing it on. 
Next we corne to Dr. Robertson, the historlan of" Scotland, 
Charles the Fifth, and America, the £riend of Hume, Adam 
Smith, Gibbon, and a host of literati of the latter part of" 
]ast century. In his hlstory of" the reign of the Emeeror 
Charles tbe Fifth, who llved at the time of" the Reformation, 
ai'ter observlng that "the Chrlstian religion degenerated, 
durlngthose ages of" dar]ness, into an illiberal superstition ;" 
that "the barbarous nations, instead of aspiring to sanctity 
and virtue, imagined that they satlsfied every obligation o£ 
duty by a scrupulous observance qf external ceremonies, Dr. 
Robertson annotates as follows: "all tle q'eligious maxim.« 
and practices of the dark ages are a proof of this. I shall 
produce one remaq'kable testimony in confirmation of it, from 
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an author canonlzed by the Church of Rome, St. Eloy, or 
Eligius." And then he proceeds to quote, nearly in the 
saine words as Mr. Hallam, though omitting some clauses 
and adding others, a translation trom thc passage which 
Mosheim sets down n his history, as ii  the original text of 
the salnt's. And then he adds the remar] oi  Dr. Maclaine, 
Moshehn's English translator, whom he is pleased to call 
"learned and judlcious," and whose remark he calls a "very 
proper rcflectlon." This relnarl is as iollows: " We see 
bore," says Maclalne, " a large and ample description of the 
charactcr of a good Chrlstian, in which there is not t£e least 
mention of the love of God, reslgnation to his will, obe- 
dlcnce to hs laws, or of justice, benevolencc, and charlty 
towards men." Hcre, then, we trace our " Mumpsimus  a 
x step h]gher; irom Hallam to Robertson, from Robertson to 
the "learned and judicious" Maclaine. 
Robertson and Maclalne were Scotchmen ; but the Trad- 
tion was hot idle the while in the south elther. There was 
a certain learned Mr. WMte, well ]nown, somewhat later 
than Robertson, in the Univcrsity of Oxl%rd. He was 
Profcssor of Arab]c in that seat of learnng, and happened 
one year to preach a set of Lectures, which added most con- 
siderably to his reputation. I should hot bave hOt]ced the 
circumstances attending them, did they not throw lght on 
the measure of authority due to the divines, scholars, his- 
torans, statesmen, lawyers, and polite writers, who are the 
doctors of the Protestant Tradition. The Lectures in ques- 
tion, which are delivered at Oxi%rd yearly, on some the- 
ological subject, are in the appointment of the governors of 
the place; who, feeling the responsibility attached to thls 
exerc]se of patronage, anxiously lool: about for the safest, or 
the most brilllant, or the most ris]ng, or the most distln- 
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guîshed of their raembers, to whom to coramlt the guardian- 
ship of Protcstantlsra, and the i'air i"ame oi  the Univcrsity. 
Some such icrson Mr. White was consldcred; and, on his 
appolntmcnt, he sclcctcd t'or his lectures a subject of great 
intcrcst--the rlse and genius of Mahomct and his religion. 
Of lcarnlng he had cnough ; eloquence, pcrhaps, he wanted ; 
yet what must bave surpriscd his audience, when the rime 
came for his exhibition, was the speclal clegance, splendour, 
and vivaclty which showed themselves in his style. 
pefiods, £ar ri'oto savouring of the austcrcness oi  an Oriental 
scholar, displayed thc imagery, thc antithesis, the flow, and 
the harmony ofa finishcd rhetorlclan. The hlstorlan, Gibbon, 
no mean judge of composition, goes out of his way to speak 
of his Lectures as " a volume oi" controvcrsy" more " elcgant 
and ingenious" than any Mahomedan pulpit was likely to 
bave produced, had Oxford become Mahomedan, instead of 
Protestant ; and is pleased to observe that the writer" sustains 
the part of a lively and eloquent advocate," while he "some- 
timci rlscs to the mcrit of an historian and a philosophcr." 
Such wcrc the Lectures dclivercd, and such was the repu- 
tatlon in conscqucnce obtaincd by the Arabic Professor: 
howevcr, ai'ter a rime, it came to llght that a grcat position 
of the volume, at least many o£ its finest passages, were the, 
writing of another. Indeed he was obliged to confess that 
ho cmploycd in the work, and actually paid for it, a country 
curate in Devonshire (who, I think, had once becn a dii- 
senting preacher), whom he supplied with the raw material 
of thought, and who returned it back to him in a dress 
suitable to the audience to whom it was to be presented. 
This was the man, who was getting credit for what was not 
his own, who, in treating of Mahomct, must ma]e a diversion 
fi'om his course--which never cornes amiss in a Protestant 
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volume--in order to bring a charge of incapability and pre- 
tence against the Catholic Church; and what should he 
unluckily choose for the instrument of his attack but the 
identical passage of St. Eligius, and on that saine authority 
of Mosheim, which we have already seen used by Hallam, 
Robcrtson, and Maclaine. Mr. White writes thus:-- 
"No representation can convey stroger ideas of the 
melancholy state of religion in the seventh century, than the 
description of the charactcr of a good Christian, as drawn at 
that pcriod by St. Eligius, or Eloi, Bishop of oyon." And 
thca he quotcs thc extract, alrcady cited, t'rom the pages of 
Mosheim. 
And now we are approaching the fountain head of the 
Tradition, but first I nmst just allude to one other author 
of'namc, who bears the same testlmony to "Mumpslmus," 
and simply on the saine authority. This is an elegant 
writer, a divine and an Archdeacon of the Established 
Church, Jortin, who in the year 1773, published " Remarks 
on Eccleslastlcal History." In the table of contents prefixed 
to the third volume, we are referred to "Ellgius' system of 
Religion ;" and turning to the page set against that descrip- 
tive title, we are told, " In this seventh century, . . monkery 
I flourished prodiglously, and the monks and Popes were in 
the tïrmest union. As to true religion, here is the sure and 
substance of it, as it is drawt up for us by Eligius, one of 
the principal saints of that age." And then follows the cut- 
and-dried passage as given by Mosheim. 
lIow, at last, let us proceed to the first father of Mump- 
simus, the Lutheran Mosheim himself. His words run thus 
in his Ecclesiastical History: " Durlng this century (the 
seventh) truc religion lay buried under a senseless rnass of 
superstitions, and was unable to raise ber head. The earlier 
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Christlans . . . taught that Christ had ruade expiation for the 
sins of men by his death and his blood ; the latter" (those of 
the sevcnth centuy) " seemed to inculcate that the gates of 
heaven would be closed against none who should enrich 
the clergy or the Church with their donations. The former 
were studlous to maintain a holy simplicity, and to follow a 
pure and chaste liety, the latter llacc the substance of 
religion in external rites and bodily exercises." And then, 
in order to illustrate this cont:ast, whlch he bas drawn out, 
between the spirltuality of fle first Christians and the 
mality of the Papists, he quotes the famous passage wlich 
bas been the matter of our investigation. 
Brothcrs of the Oratory, take your ]ast look at the lrotes - 
tant Tradition, ere it melts awa,v into thin air from belote 
your eyes. It carries wltll it a goodly succession of names, 
Mosheim, Jortln, Maclalne, Robertson, White and tIallam. 
It extends from 1755 to the year 1833. But in this latter 
year, when it was now seventy-eight years old, it met wlth 
an accident attended with fatal consequences. Some onê 
for the tïrst time, instead of blindly following the tradltional 
statement, thought it worth while fàrst to consult St. Eligius 
himself. I-Ils work is in every good library; but to no one 
had it occmrred to take it from the shelf, till thc present 
Protestant Dean of Durham, Dr. Waddlngton, while he was 
engaged in publishing an Ecclesiastical History, at the date 
I bave named. At first, indeed, he relied on his Protestant 
masters; and, taking Mosheim for his guide, and cluotlng 
St. Ellgius from Mosheim's volume, he observes that, as the 
saint was " a person of influence in hls day, we may venture 
to record what, in his opinion, was the sure and substace of 
true religion." Then follows the old extract. This is at the 
153rd page of Dr. Waddington's work; but, by the time he 
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got to page 298, he hadturned to the original, and the truth 
came out. He round that the received Protestant extract 
was only a small portion, noEy, only sentences picked out 
here and there, of a very long sermon,--other scntences of 
which, close by, and in the very midst of those actually 
quoted, contained all those very matters, the supposed 
absence of which was the vcry charge brought against St. 
I Eligius by Mosheim, Maclaine, Robertson, Jortin, White, 
and I-Iallam. They, forsooth, pure Protestants, had been so 
shockcd aud scandallzed, that there was nothing of moral 
virtue in the saint's idea of a Chrlstian, nothing of' love of 
God, or of man; nothing of justice, of truth, of knowledge, 
of honesty; whereas, in matter of £act, there turned out to 
be un ubun&nce of these good thincs , drawn out in sen- 
tences of their own, though certainly not in the other 
sentences which those authors had extracted. I will quote 
what Dr. Waddlngton says, on his discovery of his mis- 
take :N 
He says that " the sense, and even the words" of the 
passage which he had cited, "had been previously retailed 
both by Robertson and Jortin, and the original quoted by 
Mosheim ;" but tlmt he had slnce " been led to look more 
particularly into the lire of Eligius, as it is published in the 
' Spicilcgium Dacherii ?'" Then, he continues, " he"--that 
is himself, the Author--" was pleased to discover very ex- 
cellent precepts and pious exhortations scattered among the 
strange matter"--so he speaks as a Protestant--" wîth which 
it abounds. But at the same time it was with great sorrow 
and some shame, that he ascertained the treac]ery of his 
historical conductor," that is, Mosheim. "The expressions 
clted by Mosheim," he continues, " and cited, too, with a 
direct rcference to the ' Spicilegium,'" in which the Sermon 
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is contained, " were forclbly brought together by a very 
unpardoable mtilation of lais authority. They are to be 
round, indeed, in a Sermon preached by the Bishop, but 
round in the society of so nczy good «tnd C]«'istian axims, 
that it had been charitable entirely to overloo]< them, as it 
was certainly unfalr to weed them out and heap them toge- 
ther, without notice of the rich harvest that surrounds them." 
tte then proceeds to quote some of those exhortatlonsof 
the Saint to whicl he alludes, nd which Moshelm had 
omltted. For instance :--" Wherefore, my brcthrcn, love 
your friends in God, nd love your caxcmles for God, for he 
who lovcth his neighbour bath fulfillcd the law .... Ho is 
a good Christian wlm believes hot in charms or inventions 
of the devil, but places the whole of his lmpe in Christ 
lone; who receives the stranger "vith joy, us tlmugh he 
were receiving Christ Himself... who gives ahus to the 
poor in proportion to lais possessions . . who bas no deceitful 
balances nor deceltful measures . . . who both lives chastely 
hlmself, and teaches hls neighbours and lais children to live 
chastely, and in the fear of God .... Bchold, ye bave heard, 
my brethren, what sort of people good Christians are . . . 
to the end that ye be true Chrlstians, always ponder thc 
precepts of Christ in your mind, and ulso fulfil them ia 
your practice .... Keep peace and charity, recul the conten- 
tlous to concord, avold lies, tremble at peljury, bear no falsc 
witness, commit no theft .... observe the Lord's day . . . do 
as you would be doue by . . . visit the iutïrm . . . seek out 
those who are in prison." Sothe holy Bishop proceeds; 
and t]en he adds, "If you observe t]ese thigs, you ln,qy 
appear boldly at God's tribunal in the day ofjudgnent, and 
suy, Give, Lord, as we bave given." Scattered about in the 
naldst of these exhortations, are the £ew sentences, excellent 
F 



also, in spite o£ Dr. Vaddington, thongh they are no the 
wholc o Chr{st{auçN, whch the Froçeçan writers havc 
actuMly quote. 
Such s çhe Sermon non whch Dr. Maclane maes 
ths <as Dr. Rocrson 
« We sec hcrc a large and ample description o the charactcr 
of a good Chrisfian, in whch therc is not lhe least mention 
,f the love of God, resignatlon to 
laws, or justice, bcnevolcnce, or charity towards men." 
But as Mosheim and lais followcrs have their opinion of 
St. Eligius, so, in turn, has Dr. Waddington his opinion of 
Mosheim. " The impression," he says, " which" Mosheim, 
by " stringlng togcthcr" certain sentcnces " wlthout any 
notice of thc context, conveys to his readers, is wholly false; 
and the calumff flaus indirectly cast upon.his auflmr is hot 
the less rcprchensible, because it fais on one of the obscurest 
Saints in the Roman calcndar. If the very essence ofhistory 
be truth, and if any deliberate violation of that be sinful in 
I the proçanc ammllst, can pardon or mercy 
still 
lcss 
dcscrvc 
in the historian of the Church of Christ." 
This, as I bave said, took place in 1833: two years laoer 
the exposurc was repeated, in a brilliant paper inserted by 
Dr. Maitlan,l in an Eccleslastical Magazine; the Editor, 
morcover, dmwing thc esçccial attention of his readers to 
his correspondcnt's rcmarks.  
Howcver, afmr all--aftcr survcylng the whole course of 
the exposure--I could hot help expressing to myself my 
intense misgivings 
Dr. Maitland to do justice to the saint would be in vain. 
I knew enough of the Protestant mind, to be aware how 
little the çalsehood of any one of its traditions is an effectual 
e I do hot add Dr. Lingard, as bein,x a Cath,,!ic authority. 
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reason for its relinquishing it; and 1 find too truly that I 
was hot misttken in my anticipation. Mumpsimus still 
rcigns. In a new edition of Mosheim's history, published 
in 18tl, thc editor, a reccnt succcssor of Mr. Whitc in the 
Oxford lcctnres, reprints those precious legacics, thc text of 
Moshcim, the "very propêr rcflection" of h[aclaine, and the 
garbled quotation from St,. Eligius, for thc bencfit of thc 
rising generation of divines, without a word of rcmark, or 
anything whatever to show that a falsehood had been 
recklessly uttered, a f.alschood blindly pcrpctuatcd, a falsc- 
hood luminously cxposcd. 

2. I bave given you, my Brothers, a speclmen oç the 
Tradition of Literaturc; now I proceed to the Tradition of 
Wealth, Respectability, Virme, and Enlightened Religion; 
ibr all these, in a country like ours, arc supposed to go 
togcthcr, the Tradition oç our merchants, traders, and mon 
of business, and oi r all who have anythlng to lose, and are, 
therefore, conscientiously attached to the Constitution. _And 
I shall select, as thc organ of their Tradition, a wrlter, 
whom thcy ill at once acknowledge to be an unexcep- 
tionable representative of their ideas. If there be a perio- 
dical of thê day -lich lays claire to knowledge oç this 
globe, and of all that is in it, which is Catholic in its range 
of subjccts, its minute curlosity, and its world-widê corres- 
pondencê, which has dealings with all the religions of thc 
earth, and ought to have t.]m largêncss and liberality of vlew 
which sueh manifold intercourse is clculated to create, it 
is the " Times" newspper. No one avows so stcady a de- 
votion to the great moral precepts embodied in the Deca- 
logue, as its conductor, or professes so fine a sense oçhonour 
and duty, or is so deeply conscious of hls own influence on 
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the community, and of the responsibillties whlch it involves, 
or is so alive to the truth of the maxim, that, in the general 
run of t.hings, honesty is the best policy. What noble, 
manly, disinterested sentiments does he utter ! what upright 
intention, strong sense, and st.urdy resolution, are the staple 
of his composition ! what indignation does he maniçest at the 
sight ofvice or baseness ! whut detestation of trickery ! what 
solemn resolve to uphold the oppressed! what generous 
sympathy with innocence calumnlated ! what rising of heart 
against t.yranny ! whut gravity of rcprobatlon ! how, when 
Catholic and Protestant are in ficrcc political antagonism, 
he can mourn over breaches oi ° charity, in which he protests 
the while he lins had no share ! with what lively sensibillty 
and wlthering scorn docs he encomter the accusation, ruade 
against him by rivals every lmlç-dozen years, oç venality or 
tergiversation! If  anywhere is to be round the sternness of 
those who are severe because they are purewho may 
securely cast stones, lor none can cast at themw]m," like 
the Cherub in the poem, are " faithi°ul round among the 
£aithless"you would say that here at length you had round 
the ]ncorrul»tible and infallible, the guide in a bad world, 
vho, amîd t.he illusions of reason and the sophîstries of pas- 
sion, sees thc path of duty on all questions whatever, with 
a luminousness, a keenness, and a certainty special to hhnself. 
When, then, I would illustrate the value of the Anti-Ca- 
tholic Tradition, as existing among the money-maklng 
classes of the community, I cannot fix upon a more suitable 
sample than the stateinents of this accomplished writer. 
Accordingly I refer to his columns; and towards the end 
of a leading article, in the course of the last month or six 
weeks, I iïnd the following sentence :" It is the practlce, 
as our readers are awa.re, in Roman Catholic countries, 
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for the clergy to post up a list of all t]te crimes to which 
human £railty can be tempted, placing opposte to them the 
exact sure of money for wlfich their perpetration will bc 
indulged. '' And what makes this sttemcnt the more 
emphatic, is the circumstance, that within two or threc 
sentences afterwards,--ever mindful, us I lmve said, of the 
Tables of the Law,--he takes occaslo to rcier to the divin 
prohibition, " Thou shalt hOt bear çzlse witness against thy 
neighbour." 
Such ls a specimcn of the Tradition, marvellous to 
as it exists among the classes who arc well to do in 
world. You see, they are so clear on the point, that, for ail 
their mercantile sense of the value of character, their dis- 
gust at false intelligence, their severty with £raud, and their 
sensitiveness at libel, they have no hesitatlon i hading 
down to the next generation this atrocious imputation, that 
the Catholic Church proclaims that she il commissioned by 
the Moral Govenor of the world to bestow on ber children 
permîssion to perpetrate any sin whatever, ior which they 
bave a £ancy, on condition oi  their paying ber a price in 
money ior that perpetration, in proportion to thc he[nousess 
of the offence. 
ow ths accusation is hot only so grave in itselt", but, 
mserable to say, is so industriously circulated, that, belote 
using it ior the purpose ior which I bave lntroduced it, in 
order to remove all suspicion against us, I ara induced to go 
out o£ my way to enunciate, as briefly and as clearly as I 
can, what the Catholic Church really does teach upon the 
subject.  The charge in question then tests on a confusion 
betwee the forgiveness of sins and admission to Church 
 June, 1851. 
 The subject of Indulgences does hot enter into the charge as contained in the 
extract fi'om the "'Times i" but I purpose to add a word abou[ it before the end 
of the volume. 
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communion, two ideas perfcctly distinct flore each other, both 
in thcmselves and in Catholic theology. Every scandalous 
sin contains in it, as we considcr, two separate offences, the 
offcncc against God, and the offence against thc Church; 
just as Protestants would allow that murdcr is at once a sin 
i against God and our neighbour, a sin in the cyes of God, 
and a crime in thc eycs ofthc law. And, as human society 
has the arbitrary power of asslgning punishments to 
oiTcnces against itself, hcavy or light, or of overlooking 
thc offcnce altogether, or of rcmitting thc penalty when inl- 
posed, so bas thc Church. And as thc magistrate often 
inflicts a fine, undcr sanction of the law, instead of com- 
mitting to prison, so does thc Church allow of the commu- 
tation of ber own punishments, which are called censures, into 
ahns to thc poor, into of/erings for somc religious object, 
or even into the merc paying the expenses of the process, 
that is, the costs of the suit. And as the connivance or free 
pardon of the m,qgistratc is no pardon in the slght of heaven 
of the adulterer or the burglar, nor is supposed to be such, 
so neîther does the offender rcceive, nor is he promised, any 
forgiveness of his sin, either by the Church's taking off the 
censure, whether in consequence of an ahnsgiving or other- 
wise, or by ber forbearing, which is the common case, to 
inflict censure altogcther. It is true the Church has the 
power of forgiving sins also, which I shall spcak of directly, 
I but this is by a different înstrument, and by a totally dlf- 
ferent process, as every Catholic knows. 
I repeat, the Catholic who perpetrates any great and public 
sinoffends his Maker and offends his ecclesiastical society ; the 
injury against lais Maker is punished by an ipsofacto sepa- 
ration £rom His £avour ; thc injury against his society, when 
it is vlsited at all, is vlsited by excommunicatlon or other 
spirimal infliction. Thc successor of St. Peter has the power 
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committed fo him oçpardoningboth oi%nces, the offence 
against God and the ofi%nce againstthe Church ; heis the ulti- 
mute source of all j uïlsdlction whcther external or internal, 
but he commonly rcstores such a sinncr to the visible socîcty 
of Christians, by an act of his own or of the metropolitan 
or ordinary, and ho reconciles hin to God by the agcncy 
of the priesthood. Repentance is rcquired on the part of the 
offendcr for both restorations ; but thc sln is £orgivcn and its ']" 
punishmcnt remitted only in ont of them, viz.:--in thc 
sacrament ot Penance; and in this Sacrament, which is thc 
only real pardon, no moncy is, or ever can be pald. Thc 
Sacramcnt cannot be bought; such an act would be a horriblc 
crime; you know this, my Brothcrs, as I know it myself; 
wc witness to each othcr that such is thc rcceived teachlng 
among us. It is utterly ça.lse then to asscrt tlmt it bas over 
bccn held in thc Catholic Church that " the perpctratlon of 
crime could bc indulged" for any smn of money. Neither 
for sins committed, nor sins to corne, bas money eveï becn 
takcn as an cquivalcnt, for one no more t]mn for the othcr. 
On the other hand, it is qultc true that thc injury done to thc 
Church, when it happens to bave becn visited with a cen- 
sure (wldch is hot  common case), has certainly somctimcs 
been compcnsated by the performance of some good work, 
and ia the number oi e such works, almsdeeds and religious 
offerings are includcd. I repeat, thc Church as littlc dreams 
of forgiving the siancr by removiag thc censure and re-] 
admltting him to publie communion, as the magistratc by 
letting a culprit out of prison. 
And in mattcr of tact, thc two acts, thc cxtcrnal rccon- 
ciliation and the inward absolution, are hot neccssarily 
connected togcther. The Church is composed of bad as wcll 
as good, according to the Parablc, which prophesied that 
thc net should gathcr of cvcry kind ; a man then may bc re- 
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admitted to visible £llowship on a general profession of 
repentance, :/et when he proceeds to the Sacrament of 
Penunce may be unable to satisfy the priest tht hls repen- 
tance is sîncerc, and thus my rail of absolution. Then 
he would be in a case, alus! so commonly f'ound in the 
Church, and eveï to be found--vlz., allowed to attend mass, 
to hear serinons, to tal.=e part in rites, offices, and processions, 
and rcgrded as a Christlan, yet debarred from the use of 
the Sucramcnts, £rom Pcnance, Holy Eucharist, and Extreme 
Unction, getting no bencfit from Indulgences, meritlng no- 
thing for his alvatio, but on the contrary being separate 
£rom his God, and lylng under His wrath, and a dead branch, 
though he lins offered his ahns, and is vlsibly connectcd wlth 
the trunk. On tlm otler hand, it is quite conceivable in 
l idea, that the spiritual reconciliatlon, tlmt is, the £rgiveness 
oi sin, mlght be bestowed witlmut the external or ecclesiastical 
restorut]on. Something lil.=e this tool place, I thinl, in the 
case of the Emperor :Napoleon, who, up to tlae time of lais 
death, lay under the censures of the Church, and was ex- 
communicate, yet in his last duys expressed a desire to be 
reconciled to God. To the ecclesiastical soclety wlaom he 
had oiTended, he was hot publicly reconcled ; but it is never 
too late to be savcd; he confessed, he recelved the priest's 
rcconcilition to the Church and to God; and if his rcpen- 
tance was truc, ha departcd with an absolute certalnty of 
heaven, though ha had hot rcceived that pontifical restora- 
tion to thc visible body to which offerings and altos have 
somctimcs bcen attachcd3 

 I think I recollect an absolutio post morten, when La Belle Poule was sent 
out for his remains. I do hot forget the passage in the Council Pie admodum, 
ue hac ipsA occasione quis pereat &c. Sess. 14, de Poen. c. 7. Vid. Ferrari's 
Biblioth. v. Absol. art. i. 55-57. 



However, in spite of the clear ,and broad distinction I 
bave been laylng down, i is thc Tradition of Protcstantism, 
immutable and precise, as expressed in the words of its emi- 
nent Teacher and Doctor I bave quoted, that the Catholic 
Church professes fo £orgivc sins p,qst and to corne, on the 
puyment of  price. So it bas corne down to us, so it will 
fiow on ; and the mighty fiood of falsehood is continually £ed 
and kept to the full by fresh and fresh testimonies, scparate 
and indcpendent, till scepticism is overcome and opposition 
is hopeless. And now 1 ana going to give you an accourir 
of one of these original authorities as they arc considered, 
who bas latcly presented himsclfto the world, in the person 
of u zealous Protestant clergymn, 'ho once visited 13elgium, 
and on occasion of the late outcry about "Popish Aggres- 
sion" was moved to give lais brethren thc benefit of lais ocu- 
lflr testimony in behlfofone of the most flagrant abuses and 
abominations of" thut corrupt church." 
His account, given at u public meeting, was to the fol- 
lowing effect: That in the year 1835, when on a visit to 
Brussels, he was led to inspect the door of the Cathedral 
St. Gudule's ; and that there he saw fastened up a catalogue 
of sins, wlth a specification of the prices at which remission 
of eaeh might severally be obtained. Io eireumstanee, it 
would appear, ealled for lais giving this information to the 
world for the long space of sixteen years; and it is a pity, 
for the Protestant cause, that another sixteen did hot pass 
belote eireumstanees suggested his doing so. Why did he 
hOt eonsign it to some sale volume of eontroversy, weighty 
enough for England, too heavy for the ehannel, instead 
committlng it to the wings of the wind a.nd the mercy of 
reporters ? Then tranquilly and leisurely would the solemn 
talc bave venmred out upon plat£orms and into pulpits, 
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when contemporaries were gone, and would have taken its 
place beside my own Don Felix of Andalusia and similar 
worthies of Exeter Hall. But the rates willed otherwise; 
the aceessory was to join thc main stream at once, and to 
its surprise to be tumbled violently into its bed; the noise 
drew attention; euriosity was exelted; the windings of the 
inf'ant rill werc prematurcly traeked to its source: so we 
ean nmv put out finger on the first welling of its waters, 
and we ean a.seertain the composition of a Protestant tra- 
,lition. 
On thc news of" this portentous statelnent getting to 
Brussels, it excited a commotion whieh it eould hot rouse 
among the Catholies of England. We are familiarized to 
ealumny, and have learned resignation; the good Belgians 
were surprised and indignant at what they had thought no 
sme man would have ventured to advanee. Forthwith a 
Deelaration was put foïth by the persons espeeially interested 
in the Cathedral, eategorieally denying the charge. It is 
s.igned by the Dean of Brussels, who is also eutWof the Ca- 
thedral, by his four assistant clergymen, by the Churehwar- 
dens, by the judge of the high court of justice, and two other 
judges, and by others. They observe that they had privately 
asked the accuser to withdraw his statement; and on his 
refusal they ruade the following terse Deelaratiou : 
" The mdersigned look upon it as a duty to eome for- 
ward and protest against the allegat.ions of the" elergyman 
in question. "They deelare, upon their honour, that sueh 
a notice as the one spoken of by the said elergyman bas 
never disgraeed the entranee, either of the ehureh of St 
Gudule, or of any other ehureh of Brussels, or of the 
whole country. They further dcelare, that they have 
never even suspeeted for one instant that permission to sin 
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could, for any possible motive, be grantcd, nor that any 
one could ever obtain remlsslon of his slns for money. 
Such a doctrine thcy repudiate with indignation, as it is, 
and always bas been, repudlated by the wholc of the 
Catholic Church." This Declaration is slgned, " Brussels, 
Aprll 2, 1851." 
One thing alone was wanting to complete the refutatioa 
of the slander ; and that was, to aeeount how its author was 
betrayed into so extraordinary a misrepresentation. No 
one Mil accuse a rcspectable person of wiliul and dcliberate 
falsehood: did his eyes or his memory deceivc hhn ? or did 
he really sec something on the door, which ho vrongly 
translated and interpreted by his prejudices ? that the. latter 
is the truc explanation ofthe phenomenon, is probable ri-oto a 
pieee of information with which a Brusselsjournal supplies us. 
I dare say you know that in eathedrals and large ehurehes 
abroad chairs are used for worship instead of benches; and 
they are generally farmed by thc beadles or others attaehed 
to the ehurch, who let them out fo alt eomers at the priee 
of a small copper coin evcry time they are use& Now, it 
so happens that on the right-hand door of the transept of 
this ehurch of St. Gudule thcre really is affixcd a black 
board, on which there is a catalogue in the Freneh lan- 
guage of the priee to be paid, hot for sins, but for the use ot 
these ehairs. The inscription translated runs as follows: 
" A chair without cushion, one cent (about a farthing); a 
chair with eushions, two cents. On great festival days; a 
chair without cushion, two cents; a chair with eushion, 
four cents." This board it may be supposed our anti- 
Catholie witness mistook for that abominable sin-table, the 
description of whieh so deservedly shoeked thc zealous 
Protestants of Faversham. 
Sueh is the ultimate resolution, as deteeted in a partieular 
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instance, of that unlform and incontestable Protestant Tra- 
dition, that we sell sin for money. The exposure happened 
in March and April; but Protcstantism is infallible, and 
the judgment of its doctors irrcvcrsiblc ; accordingly, in thc 
following June, thc ncwspaper I bave lnentioncd thought 
t necessary to show that the Tradition was not injurcd by 
the blow ; so out came the Tradition again, " though brayed 
h a mortar," not at ail the worse t'or the accident, in tlmt 
cmphatic statcment which I quoted when I opened the 
subject, aad vhich I now quote again tlmt I ara closing it. 
" It is thc practice," the writcr pronounccs ex cathedr'a, "as 
(,ur re«dcrs are aware, in Roma Catholic countries to post 
up a list of all the crimes to which human frailty can be 
tcmptcd, placing opposite to them the exact sure of money 
tbr which thcir pcrpetratlon will be indulged." 

3. Two of my instances are dispatched, and now I corne 
to m), thd. There s somcthlng so tiresome in pass[ng 
abruptly from onc subjcct to another, that I need your in- 
dulgence, my Brothers, in ma[ing thls third beglnning ; yet 
it has bcen difllcult to avoid it, when my very object is to 
show what extensive subject matters and what difi%rent 
classes of the community are acted on by the Protestant 
Tradition. Now I ara proceeding to thc Lcg]s]ature of the 
nation, and will give an instance of its opcration in u re- 
spcctabIc I3olitical party. 
Its fountain springs up in this case, as it were, under our 
vcry feet, and we shall bave no dicul U at all in judging 
of its quality, lts Mstory is as follows:Coaches, omni- 
buses, carriages, and cars, day after day drive up and down 
the Hagley Road; passcngers lounge to and fro on the foot- 
path; and close alongside of it are discovered one day the 
nascent foundations and rudiments of a consîderable build- 
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ing. On inqulring, it is round to be intended for a Catholic, 
nay, evcn for a monastie establishment. This lcads to a 
good deal of talk, espeeially when thc bricks begin to show 
zbove the surface. Mcautime thc unsuspecting arehitcct is 
taldng his measurements, and ascertains that the ground is 
foEr from lying level; and then, slnce there is z prejudice 
among Catholics in favour of horizontal flool-s, ho cornes to 
the conclusion that the bricks of the bascment must fisc 
abovc the surface highcr at one end of thc buihling than at 
the othcr; in fact, that whethcr ho will or no, thcre must bc 
some construction of the nature of a vault or ccllar a.t the 
cxtrcmity in question, a circumst«nce hot at all inconvcnicnt, 
consldering it also happons to be the kitchcn end of the 
building. Accordlngly, he turns his nccessity into a gain, 
and by the excavation of a fcw feet of earth, he forms a 
numbcr of' chambers convenient for varlous purposes, partly 
beneath, partly above thc line of the ground. While hc is 
thus intent on his worl, loungcrs, gossipcrs, alarmlsts, are 
busy at theirs too. They go round the building, they pcep 
into the undcrground brickwork, and are curious about thc 
drains; thcy morallze about Popcry and its spread; at 

s It is undeniable, thoug'h the gentleman who has bronght the matter before 
the pnblic has accidentally omitted to mention it, that the Protestant feeling 
has also been excited by the breadth of the drain, which is considered excessive, 
and moreover crosses tte 'oad. There exists some nervousness on the subject in 
the neighbourhood, as I have been seriously given to understand. There is a 
remarkable passage, too, in the scientific report, which otu" accuser brings forward, 
and which has never been answered or perhaps construed : « One of the compat't- 
ments was larger thau the test, and was eeidentb d tobe coz'ered in witlwut tle 
buildinff over it." This is not the first time a dwelling of mine [tas been the 
object of a mysterious interest. Y'hen our cottàges at Littlemore were in course 
of preparation, they were visited on horseback and on foot by many of the most 
distinguished residents of the Univet'sity of Oxford. Heads of bouses and canons 
did hot scnple to investigate the building within and without, and some of them 
went so far as to inspect and theorize upon the most retired portions of the 
premises. Perhaps some thirty years hence, in some "tIistory of my own 
Times," speculations maybe round on the subject, in aid of the Protestant Tradition. 
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lcngth they trespass upon the inclosure, they dive into the 
halI'-finished shell, and they take their fill of sceing what is 
to be seen, and imagining whut is hot. Every house is built 
on an idea; you do hot build a mansion likc a public oee, 
or a palace like a prison, or a faetory like u shooting box, 
or a church likc a barn. Rcligious houscs, in like manner, 
have their own idca; they bave certain indispensable pecu- 
liarities of form and intcrnal arrangement. Doubtless, there 
was much in thc vcry idea of an Oratory pcrplexlng to the 
Protestant intellect, and inconsistent wlth Protestant notions 
of combrt and utility. Why should so large a room be 
herc? why so small a room thcrc? v:hy u passage so long 
and wide ? and why so long u wall withont a window ? the 
very size ot'thc housc needs explanation. Judgments, whieh 
had employed themselves on the high subjeet of a Catholic 
hierarchy and its need, round no difficulty in dogmatising 
on bed-rooms and closets. There was much to suggest 
mattcr of suspicion, and to predispose the trespasser to doubt 
whcther he had yet got to the bottom of the subject. At 
length one question flashed upon his mind; what ean such 
a house bave to do with cellars ? cellars and monks, what 
ean be their mutuul relation ? monks--to what possible use 
ean they put pits, and holes, and corners, and outhouses, and 
sheds? A sensation was ereated; it brought other visitors; 
it spread; it became an impression, a belief; the truth 
bure ; u tradition was born ; a fact was elicited which thenee- 
forth had many witnesses. T1tose cellars were cells. How 
obvious when once stated! and every one who entered thc 
building, every one who psed by, became, I say, in some 
sort, oeular vouchers for what had often becn read of in 
books, but for many generations had happily been unknown 
to England, for the inearcerations, thc tortm'ings, the starv- 
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ings, the immurings, the murderings proper to a monasti« 
establishment. 
Now I a,u temptcd to stop çor a while, in order to improve 
(as the evangellcal pulpits call it) this most memorable dis- 
covery. I will thereçore briefly consider it under the heads 
oç, 1. TtlE ACCUSATIOn; . ITS GROUDS; 3. THE ACCUSERS; 
311tl, 4. t]le ACCUSED. 
First, TItE ACCUSATIOn; it is this,that the Catholics, 
building the house in question, were in the practiee of eom- 
mitting muvdev. This was so strictly the charge, that, had 
the platçorm seleeted çor making it been other than it is suid 
to have been, I suppose the speaker might lmve been indicted 
çor llbel. His words were these: " I w,s hot usuel ror  
coroner to hold an inquest, unlcss where a rumour lmd got 
ubroad that there was a necessit çor one; and how was  
rumour to come from the undergrozd cells of the convents? 
Yes, he repeated, underground cells : and he would tell them 
something about such places. Af this moment, in the parish 
oç Edgbaston, within the borough of Birminghaln, there was 
a large convent, of some kind or other, being erected, and 
the whole oç the under-ound was fitted up with eells; and 
dtat were t]wse cells fo'?" 
Secondly.T GnOCDS o w AccçSAZlO.They 
are simple; behold them: 1. that the bouse is built level; 
2. tlmt the plot oç earth on which it is bui]t is higher at one 
end tlmn at the other. 
Thirdly.T Accçsns.This, too, throws light upon 
the clmracter of Protestant traditions. Not weak and igno- 
lant people only, hOt people at a distance--but educated 
men, gentlemen well connected, high in position, men of 
btiness, men oç character, members of the legislature, men 
çamiliar with the locality, men who know the aceused by 
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name,--such are the men who deliberately, reiteratedly, in 
spite of being set right, charge certain pcrsons with pitiless, 
savage practices; with beating and imprlsoning, with starv- 
ing, with murdcring their dependents. 
Fourthly.--Ttw. ACCçSED.--I feel ashamed, my Brothers, 
of bringing my own mattcrs belote you, when far better 
pcrsons have suffered wmc imputations ; but bear with me. 
l thcn ara the accused. A gentleman of blameless cha- 
racter, a county member, with whose near rclatives I bave 
becn on terms of ahnost fraternal intimacy for t quarter of a 
century, who l,:nows me by repute t:ar more £amiliarly (I 
supposc) than any one in this room knows me, putting 
aside my personal friends; he it is who charges me, and 
others like me, with dclighting in blood, with enjoying the 
shrieks and groans of' agony and despair, with presiding at 
a banquet of dislocated limbs, quivering muscles, and wild 
countenances. O! what a world is thls? Could he look 
into out eyes and say it? Would he bave the heart to say 
it, if he recollectcd of whom ho said it? For who are we? 
tIave wc lived in a corner? bave we corne to light sud- 
dcnly out of' the earth ? We bave been nourished, for the 
greater part of our lires, in thc bosom of the great schools 
and universities of Protestant England; n'e bave becn the 
fostcr sons of the Edwards and Hcnrics, the rykehams and 
Wolseys, of whom Englishmen are wont to mal,=e much; we 
bave grown up amid hundrcds of contemporaries, scattêred 
at present all over the country, in those special tan]as of 
society, whieh are the very wall of a mcmber of the les- 
laturc. Our humes are better lnown to the educated 
classes of tlm country than those of any others who are hot 
public men. Moreovcr, if there be mcn in the whole world 
who may be said to lire in publico, it is the melnbers of a 
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College at one of our Universlties; living, hot in private 
bouses, hot. in familles, but in one or two apartments which 
are open to ail the world, at all hours, with nothing, I may 
say, thelr own; with college-servants, a common table,-- 
nay, thelr chairs "and thcir bedding, and thelr cups and 
saucers, down to their coal-scuttle and their carpet brooms,-- 
a sort of common propcrty, and t]le right of their neigh- 
bours. Such is that manner of life,--in wlici nothing, I 
may say, can be hid; where no trait of character or pecu- 
liarity of conduct but cornes to broad daysuch is thc lire I 
mysel led for abovc a quarter of a century, under the cyes 
of numbers who are familiarly known to my accusers; such 
is almost the lire which we all have led ever since we bave 
been in Birmlngham, with ottr house open to all comers, 
and ourselves accessible, I may ahnost say, at any hour; 
and this being so, considerlng the clmrge, and the evidcnce, 
and the accuser, and the accused, could we Catholics deslre 
a more apposite illustration of thc formation and the value 
of a Protestant Tradition ? 
I set it down for the benefit of time to corne; " though 
for no other cause," as a great author says, "yet for this : 
that posterity may know we bave hot loosely, through 
silence, permitted things to pass away as in a dream, there 
shall be for men's information extant thus much." One 
commonly forgets such tMngs, from the trouble and incon- 
venience of lmving to remember them; let one specimcn 
last, of many which bave becn suffcred fo perish, of the 
blrth of an anti-Catholic tradition. The nascent fable bas 
indeed failed, as the tale about the Belan sln-table has 
f.ailed, but it might have thriven: it bas been lost by bad 
nursing; it ought to have been cherished awhile in those 



underground receptacles, where first if drew breath, till it 
could com£ortably bear the light; till its limbs were grown, 
and its voice was strong, and we on whom if bore had run 
our course, and gone to our account; and then it might 
have raised its hcad without fear and without repro,ch, and 
might bave magistcrilly asserted what therc vas none to 
dcny. But mcn arc all thc creatures of circumstances; thcy 
are hurricd on fo a ruin which they may sec but cannot 
cvoEde: so has it bcen with the Edgbaston Tradition. It 
was spoken on the housc-tops whcn it should have bcen 
whispercd in closets, and it expi'ed in the effort. Yet it 
might havc bccn allottcd, let us never forger, a happier 
destiny. It might have smouldered and spread through a 
portion of out Birmingham population ; it might bave rested 
obscurely on their memories, and now and thon tison upon 
thcir tongucs: there might bave bcen flitting notions, mis- 
glvings, rumours, voiccs, that the horrors of the Inquisition 
were h-oto rime fo time renewed in out subtcrranean cham- 
bers: and fifty years hencc, if some sudden frenzy of the 
hour roused the anti-Catholic jealousy still lingering in the 
town, a mob might bave swarmed about our innocent 
dwelling, fo rescue certain legs of mutton and pats of butter 
£rom imprisomncnt, and fo hold an inquest over a dozen 
packing-cases, somc ohl hampcrs, a knife board, and a range 
of empty blacking bottles. 
Thus I close my third instance of the sort of evidence 
commonly adducible tbr the great Protestant Tradition; hot 
the leust signiflcant circumstance about them all being this, 
that, though in the coEse of all three that evidence is utterly 
disproved, yet in hot one of the three is the charge founded on 
it withdmwn. In spitc of Dr. Vddington, Dr. Maitland, 



and Mr. Rose, the editors oic Mosheim still print and publish 
hls slandcr on St. Ellgius ; in dcfiance of'the Brussels protest, 
and the chair tariff oic St. Gudule, the Kent clergyman and 
the " Times" still bravely n»'tint,qin out traf'fic in slns; in 
violence to the common sense oi s m,qnlçind, the racl and the q, 
trolley are still armed to be busy in the dungeons of" 
P 
Edgbaston;f"or Protest,qntism must be maintaiued as the 
religion oic Engllshmen, and part and p,qrccl of" the law of 
the land. 

And now, in conclusion, I will but state my conviction, 
which I ara sure to bave conrmed by every intelligent 
person who takes the trouble to examine the subject, tlfat 
sueh slanders as I bave instanced arc the real f"oundttion on 
whieh the anti-Çatholic f"ecling malnly tests in England, 
and without which it could hot long be malntained. Doubt- 
less there are arguments of a ditTerent calibre, whatever 
their worth, xvhich weigh agalnst Catholics with halt=a-dozen 
members of" a University, with the speculative chureh- 
restorer, with the dilettante divine, with the f"astidious 
scholar, and with some others of"a highcr charaeter of" mind; 
wlmther St. Justin Martyr sald this or that ; whether images 
should be dressed in nmslin, or hewed out oi rstone; what 
criticism makes oi r a passage in the prophets;qnestions 
such as these, and others of`a more serious east, may be 
conclusive for or against the Church in the study or in thc 
lecture room, but they bave no influence with the many. 
As to those charges which do weîgh with the people at 
large, the more they eau bc examined, the more, I ara 
convinced, will thcy be £ound to be untrue. It is by 
wholesale, retail, systematlc, unscrupulous lying, for 1 eau 
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use no gentlcr terres, that the many rivulcts are ruade to 
f]ov f`or the £ecding the great Protestant Tradition,--the 
Tradition or' thc Court, the Tradition of" the Law, the 
Tradition of'the Legislature, the Tradition of' the Estab- 
lishment, the Tradition of' Literature, the Tradition of 
Domestic Circles, thê Tradition of the Populace. 



LECTURE IV. 

TRUE TESTI3IOIY INSUFFICIFI'T FOI{, THE PROTESOEAIT VIE,V 

I CAl thncy, my Brothers, that some of you may have been 
start]ed at a statement I made at the close of my Lecture 
of" last wcek. I then said, that the more fully the impu- 
rations which were cast upon us were examined, the more 
uniounded they would turn out to be; so that the great 
Tradition on which we are pcrsecuted is llttle short of one 
vstst pretence or fiction. On this you may be led to ask me 
whether I mean to deny all and everything which can be 
advanced to the disadvantage of the Catholic Church, and 
whether I recommend you to do the same ? but this was hot 
my meaning. Some thlngs which are charged against us are 
doubtless true, and we see no harm in them, though Pro- 
testants do; other charges are true, 3,et, as we think, only 
go to form ingenious objections; others again are true, and 
ref"er to what is really sinful and detestable, as we allow as 
fully as Protestants can urge: but all these real facts, what- 
ever their worth, taken altogether, do hot go any way 
towards proving true the Protestant Traditionary View of 
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us; they are vague and unsatisfactory, and, to apply a 
eommon phrase, they beat about the bush. If you would 
have some direct downright proof that Catholicism is what 
Protestants make it to be, something which will corne up to 
the mark, you must lie ; else you will hot get beyond feeble 
suspicions, which may be right, but may be wrong. Hence 
Protestants are obligcd to eut their ninth commandment out 
of their Decalogue. " Thou shalt hot bear false witness 
against thy neighbour" must go, must disappear; their posi- 
tion requircs the sacrifice. The substance, the force, the 
edge of thelr Tradition is slander. As soon as ever they 
disabuse their minds of what is çalse, and grasp only what 
is true,I do not say they at once bccomc Catholics; I do 
hot say thcy lose their dislike to out religion, or thciï mis- 
givings about its worldng;but I say this, eiflmr they 
become tolerant towards ui, and ceise to hate us personally, 
or, at lcast,supposing they cannotshale off old associations, 
and are prejudiced and hostile as belote, still they flnd they 
have not the means of conmmnicating their own feelings to 
others. To Protestantism False Witness is the princiile of 
propagation. There are indeed able men who tan make a 
striking case out of anything or nothing, as great painters 
give a meaning and a unity to the eommonest bush, and 
poud, and paling, and stile: genius ean do without facts as 
vell as create thcm ; but few possess tlm gift. Taldng things 
as they are, md judging of them by tlie long run, one may 
securely say, that the anti-Catholic Tradition could hot be 
kept alive, would die of exhaustion, without a continual 
supply of fable. 
I repeat, hot everythlng which is said to out disadvan- 
tage is without foundation in fact ; but it is hot the truc that 
tells against us in the controvcrsy, but the f'alse. The Tra- 
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dition requires bold painting ; its promincnt outline, its glar- 
ing eolouring, needs te bca çalsehood. Se was it at thc time 
of the Re£ormation: the multitude would noyer havc been 
eonverted by exact reasoning and by faets which eould be 
proved; se its upholders wcre elever eno,igl te eall thc 
Pope Antiehrist, and thcy let. the startling accusation sink 
intÇ men's minds. Nothing else vould have sueeceded; and 
they pursue the saine tctciqLe new. No ]nferior charge, 1 
say, would have gained for thcm the battle; clse, wh 3- 
should they bave had reeourse te it? cv persons tcll 
atroeious t:alsehoods for thc sake of tclling them. If truth 
had been sufficicnt te put down Cat]mlicism, the Reformers 
would net havc had recourse te fiction. Errors indeed 
creep in by chance, whatever be the point of inquiry or dis 
pnte ; but I ana no accusing Protestants merely of incidental 
or of attendant errer, but I mean that fa]sehood is the vcry 
staple of the vicws which thcy have bcen taught te entertain 
0' llS. 
I allow, there are truc charges Mich can be brought 
against us; eertainly, net enly de I net deny it, but I hardly 
coulddeny it without heresy. I say distinetly, did I takc 
upon me te deny everything whieh eould be said against 
us, I should be proving too mueh, I should startle the Ca- 
tholic theologian as vell as Protestants; for what would it 
be but implying, that the Church eontains none within hcr 
pale but the just and holy ? This was the heresy of the 
Novatians and Donatists of old rime; it was the heresy of 
out Lollards, and others, sueh as Luther, who maintained 
that bad men are net members of the Chureh, that none but 
the predestinate are ber members. But this no Catholic 
asserts, every Catholie deniei. Every Catholie bas ever 
denied it, up te the vcry rime of the Apostles and their 
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Divine Mastcr; and He and they deny it. Christ denies it, 
St. Paul denies it, the Catholic Church denies it. Out Lord 
expressly said that the Church was to be like a net, which 
gathered of every lind, hot only of the good, but of the bad 
too. Such was Itis Church; it does hot prove then that 
we are wt His Church, because we are like His Church; 
rather, out being like the Primitive Christian body, is a 
reason for concluding that wc arc ote with it. We cannot 
malçe His Church better than He ruade ber; we must be 
content with ber, as He ruade her, or not pretend to follow 
Him. Hc said, " hlany are called, few are chosen;" men 
comc into the Church, and thcn they f'all. Thcy are hot 
indce,l sinning at the very rime whcn they are brought into 
His f.amily, at the time they are new born; but, as children 
grow up, and convcrts lire on, the time too terequently cornes, 
when they tall under the power of one kind of temptation 
or other, and fall £rom grace, either for a while, or for good. 
Thus, hot indeed by the divine wish and intention, but by 
the divine permission, and man's perverseness, there is a vast 
load of moral evil existing in the Church; an enemy bas 
sown weeds there, and those weeds remain among the wheat 
till the harvest. And this evil in the Church is not £ound 
only in the laity, but among the clergy too ; there have been 
bad priests, bad bishops, bad monks, bad nuns, and bad 
Popes. If this then is the charge ruade against us, that we 
do not all live up to out calling, but that there are Catholics, 
lay and clerical, who may be proved tobe worldly, revengeftl, 
licentious, slothful, cruel, nay, may be unbelievers, we grant 
it at once. We hot only grant it, but -e zealously maintain 
it. " In a great bouse," says St. Paul, " there are not only 
vessels of gold and silver, but also of wood and of earth; 
and some indeed unto honour., but some unto dishonour." 
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There are, ulas, plenty of children of the Church, who by 
thelr bad lires insult and disgrace their Mother. 
The Church, it is truc, bas been promised rnany great 
things, but she bas hot been promised the souls of all her 
children. She is promised truth in rcligious teachlng, she 
is prornised duration to the end of the world; she is rnade 
the rneans of grace; she is unchungeable in Creed and in 
constitution ; shc will ever covcr the earth ;--but hcr children 
are hot infallible separatcly, any more than they are irn- 
mortal; not indeiçectible, any more tlmn they arc ubiqultous. 
Therefore, if Protestants wish to form arguments which 
really would tell ugulnst us, they rnust show, not that 
individuals are immoral or profane, but that thc Church 
teaches, or enjoins, or rccornmends, what is immoral or 
profane; rewal'dS, encourages, or at least does hot warn and 
discountenance, the sinner; or promulgates rules, and en- 
forces practlces, which dlrectly lead to sin ;and thls indeed 
they try to do, but they find the task hot near so pleasant 
as the short and easy rnethod of adopting strong, round, 
thoroughgoing staternents, which are not truc. 
We do hot then feel as a difficulty, on the contrary we 
teach as a doctrine, that there are scandals in the Church. 
"It must needs be, that scandals corne ; nevertheless, woe to 
that man by whorn the scandal corneth." There m'e, to 
appeurance, multitudes of Catholics who hure passed out of 
the world unrepentant, and are lost; there are rnultitudes 
living in sin, and out of grace; priests may and do 
this or that country, at this or that tlme, though they are 
exceptions to the rule; or there rnay be parties or ]nots of" 
ecclesiastlcs, who talle a low view of thelr duty, or adopt 
dangerous doctrlnes ; or they rnay be covetous, or unfeeling, 
as other men, and use their power tyrannically, or for selfish, 
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secular ends. There may be a declension and deteriora- 
tion of the pricsthood of a whole country. There may 
be secret unbelievers, bofl among clergy and laity; or 
individuils who are tending in their imaginatlons and their 
reasonings to grievous error or heresy. There may b e great 
disordcrs in some particular monastery or nunnery; or a 
love of ease and sloflfful habits, and a mere formality in 
devotion, in particnlar orders of Rcliglous, at particular 
seasons. There may be self-lndulgence, prlde, ambition, 
political profligacy în certain bishops in particular states of 
society, as, for instance, whcn the Church bas been long 
established and abounds in wealth. And there ma), bave 
been Popes bc{'ore now, who to the letter bave i'ulfilled thc 
avt'ul description of the unf.aitlfful servant and steward, who 
began "to strike the men servants and mald servants, and 
to eat and drink and be drunk." All thls may be granted, 
but beçore the admission tan avail as an argument against 
the Catholic Church, one thing has to be examined, whether 
on the whole ber influence and hcr action is on the side of 
what is wrong, or ïather (as is the case) simply powerI'ul on 
the side of good; one thing has to be proved, that the 
scandals within ber pale bave been caused by ber principles, 
ber teaching, ber injunctlons, or, which pretty nearly cornes 
to thc saine thing, that they do not also exist, and as griev- 
ously (Catholics would say, they exist far more grievously), 
cxternal to ber. 
ow here is the flw in the argument. For instance, it 
is plausibly objected that disorders hot only sometimes do, 
but nmst, occtu-, where priests are bound to celibacy. 
Even the candid Protestant will be apt fo urge against us, 
" You must hot argue fom the case o{" the few, £rom persons 
of high principle and high education; but taking the run 
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of men, :fou must allow that the vow will not be lept by 
Immbers of those who bave got thcmselvcs to talle it." 
Now, I will not reply, as I might well do, by pointîng out 
the caution which the Church obscrvcs in thc selectlon of 
her prlests; how it is her rulc to train them carefull)' for 
many )'cars beforehand, with this one thought in vicw, that 
priests they are to be; how she tries them during their 
training; how she tales one and rejects anothcr, not with 
an)" reftcction on those who are rejccted, but sirop1)" because 
shc tïnds the)" are not called to this particular statc of lif'e; 
how, when she has selected a man, a hundred provisions 
and checls in detail arc thrown around his person, -hich 
are to be his safeguard in his arduous calling; lastly, how, 
when he is once called to lais high minlstry, he bas, unless 
he be wonderfully wanting to himself, the power of divine 
grace abundantly poured upon him, without vhich all 
human means are useless, but which can do, and constantly 
does, miraclcs, as the experience, hot of priest merel)", but 
of every one who bas been converted from a lire of sin will 
abundantly testlfy :I might enlarge on consldcrations such 
as these, but I put them aslde, because I wish to address 
myself to the question of fact. 
When, then, we come to the matter of £act, whether 
cellbacy bas bee and ie, in comparison of the marr]age vow 
so dangcrous to a clerical body, I answer that I ana very 
sceptical indeed that in matter of t'act a married clergy is 
adorned, in any spcciéd and singular way, with the grace of 
purity; and this is just the very thing which Protestants 
talle for granted. What is tire use of speaking against our 
discipline, till they bave proved their own to be better ? 
Now I den)" that the)" succeed with their rule of matrimon)", 
better than we do with our rule of celibacy; and I deny it 
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on no prîvate grounds, or secret means of information, or 
knowledge of pEst years. I bave llved in one place all my 
days, and know very few married clergymen, and those of 
such excellence and consistency ofllfe, that I should £eel it 
tobe as Ebsurd to suspect them of Eny the slightest impro- 
priety in thêir conduct, as to suspect the Catholic priests with 
whom I Em well acquainted ; and this is saylng a great dcal. 
When I speak of a married mlnistry, I speak of it, not from 
any knowledgc I possêss, more than another; but I must 
avow that the public prints and the conversation of the 
world, by mêans ofmany shocking instances, which of course 
are only specimens of many others, heavler or lighter, which 
,to mot corne belote the world, bring home to me the fact, 
that a Protestant rector or a dissenting preacher is hOt ne- 
cessarily kept from the sins I ara speaking of, because he 
happens to be married: and when he offends, whether in a 
grave way or less seriously, still in ail cases he has by ma- 
trimony but exchanged a bad sin for a worse, and has become 
an adulterer instead of being a seducer. Matrimony only 
docs this for him, that his purity is at once less protected 
and less suspected. I ara very sceptical then of the universal 
corrcctness of Protestant ministers, whether in the Esta- 
blishment or in Dissent. I repeat, I know perfectly well, that 
therc are a great number of high-minded men among the 
married Anglican clergy who would as soon flfink of murder, 
as of trespassing by the faintest act of indecorum upon the 
reverence which îs due from them to others; nor ara I 
denying, what, though of course I cannot assert it on any 
knowledge of mine, yet I wish to assert with all my heurt, 
that the mjority of Wesleyan and dissenting ministers lead 
lires beyond all reproach; but still, allowing all this, the 
terrible instances of hurnan frailty, of which one reads and 
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hears in the Protestant clergy, are qulte enough to show, 
that the married state is no sort of testimonial for moral cor- 
rectness, no safeguard, whether against siandalous offences, 
or (much less) against minor forms of the saine general 
sin. Purity is hot a vis, tue which cornes mcrcly as a matter 
of comc to the married any more t]mn to the sinE'le , thougb 
of course there is a great dilTercncc between man and man ; 
and though it is in, possible to bring the mattcr t'airly to an 
issue, yet for that very reason I bave as much right to my 
opinion as another to his, when I statc my dcliberatc con- 
viction that therc are, to say the least, as mmy offcnccs 
against thc marage vow among Protestant mlnlstcrs, as 
therc arc against the vow ofcelibacy among Catholic pests. 
I may go vcry much further than this in my own vicw of 
the mattc,', and thlnk, as I do, that thc pricst's vow is genc- 
rally the occasion of vlrtues which a manied clcrgy does 
hot contemplate even in idca; but I am on the defensive, 
and only insist on so much as is necessary for ny purpose. 
But if matrimony does hot prevcnt cases of immorality 
among Protestant ministers, it is hot celibacy which causes 
them among Catholic priests. It is hot what thc Catholic 
Church imposes, but what human nature prompts, which 
leads any portion of ber cccleslastics into sin. Human 
nature will break out, llkc some wild and raging element, 
undcr any system ; it bursts out under the Protestant system ; 
it bursts out under the Catholic; passion will curry away 
thc married clergyman as well as the unmarried priest. On 
the other hand, there are numbe's to whm there xvould be, 
hot greater, but ]css, t'ial in the vow of celibacy, lhan in the 
vow of marriage, as so many peinons prefer Teetotulism to 
the engagement to observe Temperance. 
Till, then, you can prove that celibacy causes what 
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trimony certainly does net prevent, you de nething at all. 
This is the language ofcommon sense. Itis the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, net celibacy, which is the ruin of those 
who çall. Slothful priests! why, where was there any 
religion whatever cstablished and cndowed, in which bishops, 
canons, and wealthy rectors were net exposed te the temp- 
ta.tion of pride and sensuality ? The wealth is in £ault, net 
the rules o£ the Church. l:'reachers have denounced the 
cvil and ecclesiastical authorities bave repressed it, far more 
vigorously -ithin the Catholic pale, th.qn in the Engllsh 
Establishment, or the Wesleyan connexion. Covetous 
pricsts] shame on them! but ha.s covetousness been more 
rire in cardinals or abbots, than in the l:'rotestant Bench, 
English or lrish? l:'arty spirit, and political faction! bas 
net pa.rty, Æeligious and political, burnt as fiercely in high- 
church rectors and radical preachers, as in Catholic eccle- 
siastlcs ? And se again, te take an extreme case,--be there 
a few infidels among thc multitudes of the Catholic clergy: 
),et among t]ae Anglican are there rea]ly none, are tlere few, 
who disbelieve thelr own Baptismal Service, repudia.te their 
own Absolution of the Sicz, and condemn the very ferre of 
words under which they themselves were ordained ? Again, 
are there net numbers who doubt about every part o£ their 
system, about their Church, its authority, its truth, its arti- 
cles, its creeds; deny its Protestantism, ),et without being 
sure of its Catholicity, and therefore never date commit 
themselves te a plain assertion, as net knowing whither it 
will carry them ? Once more, are there net in the Estab- 
lishment those who hold that all systems of doctrine what- 
ever are £ounded in a mistake, and who deny, or are £ast 
denying, that there is any revealed truth in the world at all? 
Yet none of these parties, whatever they doubt, or deny, or 
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disbelieve, sec their way to leave the position in which they 
find themselves at present, or to sacrifice their wealth or 
credit fo their opinions. Why then do you throw in my 
teeth tiret Wolsey was proud, or Torquemada cruel, or 
Bonnet trlmming, or flfis abbot sensual, or tiret convent in 
disorder; that this priest ought never to bave been a priest, 
and that nun was forced into religion by ber father; as if 
there were none ol  these evils in Protestant England, as il" 
there were no pride in the House of Lords now, no time- 
serving in the House of Commons, no servility in fashiona- 
ble preachers, no selfishness in the old, no profligacy in the 
young, no tyranny or cajolery in matchanaking, no cruelty 
in Union workhouses, no immorallty in factorles ? If griev- 
ous sin is fou_ad in holy places, the Church cannot hinder 
it, while man is man: prove that she encourages it, prove 
that she does hot repress il, prove that ber action, be it 
greater or less, is hot, as far as it goes, beneficial ;--tlaen, 
and not till then, will you bave established a point against 
For myselF, my Brothers of the Oratory, I neveï should 
have been surprised, if, in the course of the last nlne months 
ofpersecution, some scandal in this or that part of our Engllsh 
Clurch had been brought to light and circulated through 
the eotmtry to out great prejudice. Not that I speak £rom 
any knowledge or suspicion of my own, but merely judging 
antecedently aud on the chance of things. And, had such 
a case in fact been producible, it would, in the judgment ot 
dispassionate miuds, bave gone for nothing at all, unless 
there is to be no covetous Judas, no heretical Nicolas, no 
ambitious Diotrephes, no world-loving Dernas, in the Church 
of these latter days. Fraud in a priest, disorder in a convent, 
would have proved, not more, perhaps less, against Catholi- 

4 
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cism, than corruption in l:)arliament, peculation in the public 
offices, or bribcry at elections tells against the British Con- 
stltut]on, lrovidentially no such calamity bas occurred; 
but O, what would not out enemies have paid for only 
one real and live sin in holy places to mock us withal ! 0 
light to the eyes, and joy to the heurt, and music to the 
car ! 0 sweet tidings to writers of pamphlets, ncwspapers, 
and magazines; to preachcrs and dcclalmers, who bave now 
a weary while been longlng, and panting, and praying for 
some good fat scandal, orte, ordy just orte, well-supported 
instance of tyranny, or barbarity, or &aud, or immorallty, 
to batten uptm and revel in ! What price would they have 
thought too great for so dcar a fact, as that orne of out bishops 
or orm of out rcligious houses had been guilty of some 
covetous aire, or some unvorthy manuvre! Thcir tierce 
and unblushing effort to fix such charges where they were 
impossible, shows how many eyes were fastened on us ail 
over the country, and how deep and fervent was the aspira- 
tion that at least some among us might turn out to beu brute 
or a villain. To and ti'o the Spirit of false wimess sped. 
She dropped upon the floor of the Padiament House in the 
tbrm of a genfleman of Wurwickshire, and told how a nun 
had escaped thereabouts ri'oto a convent window, which in 
consequence had ever since been crossed with iron bars : but 
it turned out that the window had been attempted by thleves, 
and the bars had been put up to protect the Bleed Saca- 
ment from them. Then she flitted to Nottinghanl, and, in 
the guise of a town newspaper's correspondent, repeated the 
talc, with the concordant witness, as she gave out, of a 
whole neighbom'hood, vho had seen the poor captive atop 
of the wall, and then wandering about the fields like a mad 
thing: but the Editor in London discovered the untnth, 
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and unsaid in his own paper the slander he had incautiously 
admitted. Ncxt she forced ber way into a nunncry near 
London, and she assured the Protestant world that thon and 
thcre an infant had suddenly appeared among the sisterhood ; 
but the two ncwspapers who wcre the organs of ber malice 
had to retract the calumny in open court, and to ask pardon 
to escape a prosccution. 
Tales, I say, such as thcse showcd the animus of the 
fabricators: but what, after all, would thcy bave rcally gained, 
had their imputations bccn ever so truc ? Though ont bad 
p4est be round lmre or thcre, or one convent bc in disorder, 
or thcmbe this or that abuse of spiritual power, or a school 
of ecclesiastlcs give birth to a hercsy, or a dlocesc be ne- 
glected, nay, though a whole hierarchy be in declension or 
dccay, this would hOt suce for the argument of' Protestant- 
ism. And Protcstantlsm itsclf plainly confesses it. Ycs, 
the Protestant Tradition must be fcd with facts more whole- 
sale, more stimulating, than any I bave enumcratcd, if' itis 
to keep its hold on the muhitudc. Isolated instances of 
crime, or widcspread tcpidlty, or imperfections in adminis- 
tration, or antiquatcd legislation, such imputations arc but 
milk and water ingredients in a theme so thrilling as that 
of Holy Church being a sorccrcss and the cMld of perdition. 
Facts that are only possible, and that only sometimcs occur, 
do but irritate, by suggesting suspicions which they are hot 
suïcient to substantlate. Evcn falschood, that is decent 
and respectable, is unequal to thc occasion. Moshcim and 
Robertson, Jortin and Whltc, ralsc hopes to disappoint 
them. The popular demand is for the prodigîous, the 
cnormous, the abominable, thc dlabolical, thc impossible. 
It must be shown thut all pricsts are monstcrs of' hypoc4sy, 
that all nunneries arc dens of infamy, that all bishops are 
2 
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the embodied plenitude of savageness and perfidy. Or at 
least we nmst bave a cornucopia of mummery, blasphemy, 
and licentiousness; of knives, and ropes, and £aggots, and 
Iëtters, and pulleys, and racks, if the great Protestant Tra- 
dition is to be kept alive in the hearts of the population. 
The great point in view is to burn into their imagination, 
by a keen and peremptory process, a sentiment of undying 
hostility to Catholicism; and nothing will suffice for this 
enterprise but imposture, in its purest derivation, £rom him 
whom Scripture emphatically calls the father of lies, and 
whose ordinary names, when translated, are» the accuser and 
thc slanderer. 
This I shall prove as wcll as assert; and I shall do so in 
the following wtty. You know, my Brothers of the OratoT, 
that from time to time persons corne belote the Protestant 
public, with pretensions of ail others the most favourable 
for proving its charges agalnst us, as having once belonged 
fo out Communion, and having left it from conviction. If, 
tlen, Protestants would know what sort ofmen we really 
are v«hom they are reprobating, if they wish to determine 
out intcrnal state, and build their argument on a truc foun- 
dation, and accommodate their judgment of us to facts, here 
is the best of opportunities for their purpose. The single 
]»oint to ascertain is, the trustworthiness of the informants: 
that being proved, the testimony they give is definitivc ; but 
if it is disproved, the evidence is worthless. 
Now I ara going fo mention to you the names of two 
pcrsons, utterly unlike each other in al] things except in 
their both coming £orward as converts from Catholicism; 
both puttlng on paper their personal experience of the 
religion they had left; both addressing themselves especially 
to the exposure of the rule of celibacy, whether in the 
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priesthood or in convents; and, moreover, both on their 
tiret appearance meeting with great encouragement fron 
Protestants, and obtaining an extensive patronage for the 
statements they respectively put forward. One was a man, 
the other a woman; the one a gentleman, a persor of ver)r 
superior education and grcat abilitles, who lived among us, 
and might be interrogated and cross-examined at aay time: 
the woman, on the other hand, had no education, no cha- 
racter, no principle, and, as the event made manlfcst, 
deserved no credit whatever. Whatevcr the one said was 
true, as oftea as he spoke to facts he had vitnessed, and 
was not putting out opinions or generalizlng on evidence; 
whatever fim other said was, or was likcly to be, false. 
Thus tire two were contrasted: yet the truth spoken against 
us by the man of character is forgotten, and the f.alsehood 
spoken against us by the unworthy woman livcs. If this 
can be shown, do you need u clearer prooç, that falsehood, 
hot truth, is the essence of the lrotcstant Tradition ? 
The Rev. Joseph Blanco White, who is one of the two 
persons I speak of, was a man of great taleat, varlous erudi- 
tion, and many most attractive points of charactcr. Twenty- 
rive years ago, when he was about my prescnt age, I became 
acquainted xvith hhn at Oxford, and I lived for some years 
on terres of familiarity wlth him. I admired him for the 
shnpliclty and openness of his character, the warmth of his 
affections, the range of his information, his power of con- 
versatlon, and ar intellect reiïaed, elcgant, and accom- 
plished. I loved him from wimessing the constant surfer- 
ings, bodily and mental, of which he was the prey, and for 
Ms expatriation on account of Ms religion. At that time, 
hot having the slightest doubt that Catholiclsm was an 
error, I round in his relinquishment of great eccclesiasfical 
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preferment in his native country for the sake of pr]nciple, a 
claire on my admiration and sympathy. He was certain]y 
most bitter-minded and prejudiced against eveïytlung in 
and connected with the Catholic Church ; it was nearly the 
only subject on whlch he could not brook opposition: but 
this did not intcrfere with the confidence I placcd in hls 
honour and truth; for, though he might give expression to 
a host of opinions in which it ,,vas impossible fo acquiesce, 
and was most precipitate and unfalr in lus inferences mad 
inductions, and might be credulous in the case of alleged 
facts for which othcrs wcre the authority, yet, as to lUs 
personal testimony, viewed as distinct £rom his judgments 
and suspicions, it ncver for an instant came into my mind to 
doubt it. tte had become an infidel be£ore he left Spain. 
While af Oxford he was a believer in Christianity: af'ter 
leaving it he fell into infidelity again; aud he died, I may 
t say, without iïxed belief at ail, either in God in 
any 
or 
the soul's immortality. 
About the period ol  my acquaintance with him, he wrote 
various wor]s against the Catholic Church, wMch in a 
grcat measure are repetitions ol  each othcr, throwing the 
saine mass oi" tcstiminies, such as they are, into different 
shapes, accordlng to the occasion. And since his death, 
many years after the time I speak of, lais Lire bas been 
published, repeating what is substantlally the saine evidence. 
Among these publications ont was wrltten for the lower 
classes; it was ent]tled, "The l:'oor Man's l:'rcservatve 
against l:'opery ;" and, il" I mistake hot, was put upon the 
Catalogue of ]3ooks and Tracts of the great Church of 
England Society, the Society for Promotlng Christlan 
Knowledge. :No work could be sent into the world with 
greater advantages; published under the patronage of all 
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the dignitaries of the Establishment, put into the hands of 
the whole body of the clergy for distribution, at a low 
price, written in an animated style, addressed to tire tradi- 
tionary hatred of the Catholic Church existing among us, 
which is an introduction to any book, whatever its intrinsic 
value; and laden with a freight of accusation against her, 
which, as far as their matter was concerned, and the writcr's 
testimony extendcd, were true as well as grave. 
When I began collecting materials for this Lecture, hot 
being able to lay my hand upon the publication at home, I 
sent for a copy to thc Christian Knowledge depôt in this 
town, and, to my surprise, I was told it was no longer in 
print. I repeated the application at the Society's office in 
London, and received the saine reply. Now certainly there 
are reasons why a Society connected with the National 
Church should wish to withdraw the work of a writer, who 
ended, hot only with hating the Papacy, but with despising 
the Establishment; yet, considering its facts were so trust- 
worthy, and its evidence so important, the Society harclly q 
would bave withdrawn it, if there had been any good reason 
for continuing it in print. Such a reason certainly would 
bave been its popularity; I cannot conceive how persons, 
with the strong feelings against the Catholic religion enter- 
tained by the members of t]lat Society, having given their 
solemn approbation, hot only to the principle of a certain 
attack upon it, but to the attack itself; and being confident 
that the facts related were truc, could allow themselves in 
conscience to withdraw it, on account of subsequent religiolrs 
changes in the writer, supposing it actually to enjoy a suf- 
ficient popularity, and tobe doing good service against 
Cutholicism; and, therefore, I conclude, since it vas with- 
drawn, that, in splte of the forced circulation which the 
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Society gave it, it had hot made any great impression on the 
mass of men, or even interested the Established clergy in 
its iavour. But any how, it never at any time was l:nown, 
in matter o£ çact, as far as I can make out, to tlm population 
at large,--£or instance, to the masses of a town such as this, 
--whatever consideration it may bave enjoyed in the circles 
of the Establishment. Hcre then is a solenm testimony 
delivcred against Catholics, of' which the basis of£acts is true, 
wMch nevcrtheless has no popularlty to show, is sustained 
at first by a çorced sale, and then is abandoned by its very 
patrons: and now let us considcr the character of thc facts 
of which it consists. 
Thcy are such as tlm writer himself' was very £ar £rom 
thinlçing a light imputation on the Church ho had abandoned. 
Ho considcrcd he had intticted on Catholicism a most £or- 
midable blow, in giving his simple evidence against it; and 
it must be allowed that some of his £acts are oi  a very grave 
nature. He was the partner and the witness o[  a most 
melancholy phenomenon. About a hundred and fifty years 
ago a school oi infidelity arose in Protestant England; the 
nçamous Voltaire came over here £rom France, and on his 
return tool back vlth him its arguments, and propagated 
them among his own countrymen. The evil spread; at 
lcngth it attacked the French Cathollc clergy, and during 
the last century there was a lortion o£ them, I do not say a 
large portion, but an influcntial, who £raternised with the 
infidel, still holding their places and preferments in the 
Church. At the end of the century, about the time of the 
first sanguinary Fench Revolution, the pestilence spread 
into Spain; a lnot of the Spanish clergy became iniïdels, 
and, as a conseciuence , abandoned themselves to a licentious 
li£e. Blanco Whitc vas one oi  thesc, and, amid the political 
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troubles in his country during the first years of this century, 
he managed to escape fo England, where he died in the 
year 1841. 
Now there was one circumstance which gave a particu- 
larly shocking character to the infidelity o1'these Spanish 
ccclesiastics, while it mide it more intense. In France the 
infidel party was hot afraid to profess itself infidel; and 
sueh members of the elerical body as were abandoned 
enough to join it, did so openly; frequented its brilliant 
meetings, and lived shamelessly, like men of leashion and 
votaries of sin. It was otherwise in Spain; the people 
would hot bave borne this; publie opinion was all on the 
side of the Catholic religion; sueh as doubted or disbelieved 
were obliged to keep it to themselves, and thus, if they j 
were ecelesiasties, to beeome the most awful of' hypocrites. 
There can be hypocrites in the Chureh, as there may be 
hypocrites in a.ny religion; but here yon see wlat a h.vpo- 
crite is in the Catholic Chureh, as seen in faet; hot a person 
who takes up a religious profession, in order to gratify some 
bad end, but, for the most pro% one who has learned to 
disbelieve what he professes, after he has begun to profess 
it? However, sueh a person is, on any explanation, an 
objeet of horror; and in Spaln it was inereased by the im- 
patience, irritation, and lever of' mind, whiel the eonstraint 
they lay under oeeasioned to these unhappy men. Their 
feelings, shut up within their breasts, beeame tierce and 
sullen; oppressed by the weight of the popular sentiment, 

 E.g. lIr. Blauco White says of one of the Spanish Ecclesiastics whom he 
introdtces, " I-le was.., one of those wbo, having orignally taken their posts 
i the foremost rauks of asceticism, with tle most sincere desire of improvement 
for himselj  and otlers, are afterwards involved in guilt by stzong temptation, 
and redmed to secret moral degradation, by want of cowage to t]trow off tle mask 
qfsancti{y." Life, vol. i.p. 121. 
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they turned round in revenge upon ifs object, and they 
hated Catholicism the more, because their countrymen 
wcre Catholics. 3 They became a sort of secret society, 
spoke to each other only in secret places, held intercourse 
by signs, and plunged into liccntiousness, even as a relief to 
the miserable conflicts which raged within them. 
Earth could hot show, imagination could hOt picture, 
Satan could hot create, a more horrible spectacle. You will 
say, how was it possible ? how could men, who had, I will 
hot merely say, giron thcmselves to God, but who lmd 
tasted thc joys and the rewards of such devotion, how 
could they bave the heart thus to change'? Why, the per- 
petrators of the most heinous crimes, men who bave sold 
themselves to the world, aad bave gained their full price 
£rom it, evcn they look back with tears to those days of inno- 
cence and peace, which once were theirs, and which are 
irrecoverably gone. Napoleon said that the day of his first 
communion was the happiest day of lais lire. Such men, too, 
actually part company with the presence of religion ; they go 
forward their own way, and leave it behind them in the 
distance. Their regret is directed to what, hot merely is 
past, but is away. But these prlests were in the very 
bosom of the Church; they served ber altars, they were in 
the centre ot" ber blessings; how could they forget Jeru- 
salera who dwelt within ber? how could they be so thank- 
less towards ber sweetness and her brightness, and so cruel 
towards themselves? how could one who had realized that 
the Strong, and Mighty, and the Gracious, was present on 
the Altar, who had worshil»ped there that Saviour's tender 
Heart, and rejoiced in the assurance of His lovc, how could 

a I think I have heard him say that he had lost his knowledge of the Spanish 
tongue, hOt having the heart to keep it up, 
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he go on year after year (horrible !), performing the saine 
rites, holding his Lord in his hands, dispensing Hhn to His 
people, yet thinklng it all an idle empty show, a vain super- 
stition, a detestable idolatry, a blasphemous çraud, and 
curslng tire while fle necessity which compelled his taking 
purt in it? Vhy, in thc case of one, who cver had 
known the power of religion, it is incomprchenslble; but, 
as regards thc melancholy instance we are contemplatlng, it 
vould really seem, if you muy take his own recollection of 
his early self in evidencc of the fact, that hc never had dis- 
covered whut religion was. h[ost children are open to 
religious feelings, Catholic children of course more than 
others ; some, indecd, mlght complain, thut, as they advance 
to boyhood, religion becomes irksome d wearlsome to 
them, but I doubt whether thls is true of Catholic youth, 
till they begin to sin. True, alas, it is, that the nearer and 
more urgent excitement of guilty thoughts does tender the 
satisçuctions and consolations of Paradise insipid and unin- 
viting; but even then their reason tells them tlmt the çuult 
is with themselves, hot with religion; und that after all 
]maven is not only better, but pleusanter, sweeter, more 
glorlous, more sutisçying than anything on earth. Yet, 
from some strange, mysterious cuuse, this common law was 
hot fulfilled in this hapless Spanish boy; he never round 
comfort in religion, hot in childhood, more than in man- 
hood, or in old uge. In his very first years, as in his last, 
it was a yoke and nothlng more; a tas]ç 'ithout a recom- 
Thus he tells us, he "enterrions a most pinçul recollcc- 
tion" of the " perpetual round of devotional pructices" in 
vhich he was compelled to lire. He "absolutely dreaded 
the pproach of Sunduy. Eurly on the morning of that 
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formidable day, when he was only eight years old, he was 
ruade to go wlth his father to the Dominican convent, ''4 
always for Mass, ,and evcry other week for confession. He 
did hot get his breakf.ast for two hours, then he had to stand 
or kneel in the Cathedral, I suppose at High Mass, for two 
hours longer. Vell, the second two hours probably was, 
as he says, a conslderable trial for hlm. Again, ffom three 
to rive he was in another church, I suppose for Vespers and 
Benediction. Then his iather and he took a walk, and in 
thc evening his çather vlsited the sick in an hospital, and 
took his son with hlm. Perhaps his father's treatment of 
him, if we are to trust his recollection and impression of it, 
might be injudicious; he was lively, curious, and clever, 
and his fathcr, who was a truly good, pions man, it may be, 
did not recollect that the habits of the old are hot suitabIe 
in all respects to childrcn. Mr. Blanco White complains, . 
moreover, that he had no companions to play with, and no 
books to read; still, it is very strange indeed, that he never 
took pleasure in Mass and Benediction; he calls his Sunday 
employments a " cruel discipline ;" he describes his hearing 
Mass as " looking on while the pricst went through it ;" 
speaking of a season of recreation granted fo him, he men- 
tions his religious duties as the drawbacks " on the accession 
of daily pleasures" he had obtained. However, " Mass, 
though a nuisance, was over in hall an bout; confession, a 
nlore scrious annoyance, was only a wcekly task ;"* and, as 
if" to prove what I alluded to above, that no sinful excite- 
ment had at this time thrown religion into the shade, he 
adds, " rny lire was too happy in innocent amusement, to be 
exposed to anythlng that might be the subject of pain- 
ful accusation." No: it was some radical defect of mind. 
 P. 11.  P. 12.  P. 26. 7 P. 32. 
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In like manner, saying office was to laim never anything 
else than a "most burdensome practice. "s " Another devo- 
tional task, scarcely less burdensome," was, what, my Bro- 
flaers, do you think ? "Mental Prayer," or, "Meditation ;" 
of which he gives a detailed and truc description. He adds, 
"soon after I was ordained a prlest ..... I myself was 
several times the leader of this mystical farce. ''9 In his 
boyhood and youth he had to read hall an hour and to me- 
ditate on his knees another laalf; this, for such a boy, might 
be excessive; but laear how he comments upon it : "To £eel 
indignant, at this distmee of time, may be absurd; but it il 
with diftculty that I can check myself when I remember 
what I have suffered in the cause of religion. AILs ! my suf- 
ferings from that source are still more bitter in my old age." 
That a person, then, who never knew what Catholicism 
had to give, should abandon it, does hot seem very surpris- 
ing; the only wonder is how he ever came to be a priest. 
If we take his own account of himself, it is evident he had 
no vication at all; he explaJns the matter, however, very 
simply, as far as lais own share in it is concerned, by telling 
us, that he chose the ecclesiastical state in çrder to uvoid 
what he felt to be more irksome, a counting-house. "I had 
proposed to be sent to the navy, becmse at that time the 
Sæanish midshipman received a scientifie educatlon. I could 
hot indeed endure the idea of being doomed to a lire of ig- 
amrance. This was easily perceived and (probably with the 
approbation of the divines consulted on this subject)no 
alternative was left me. I was told I must return to the 
odious counting-house, from which I had taken refuge in 

ip. iT. 9 P. i9. 
P. 29. He goes on to say that he prefers to the vague word "religion, 
the use of "true Christianity," but thls he gave up at last. 
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the Church. I yielded, and in yielding, mistook th hap- 
piness of drying up my mother's mars, for a reviving taste 
tbr the clerical protYssion. ''= 
lqo wonder, under such circumstances, that Mr. Blanco 
White became an unbeliever; no wonder that his £riends 
and associates became unbelievers too, if their history resem- 
bled his. It was the case of active, inqulsitlve mind8, un- 
t'urnished with tlmt clear view of divine things -hich divine 
grace imparts, and prayer obtains. The only question which 
concerns us herc is, Were there many such ecclesiastics in 
the Spanish Church ? If so, it certainly would be a very 
grave fact; if not so, it is most melancholy certainly, but 
hot an argument, as I can see, against Catholiclsm, for there 
are bad mon in evcry place and every system. Iqow it is 
just here that his testimony t:ails ; there is nothing tlmt I can 
find in hls works to prove that the dreadful disease whlch 
he describes had spread even so widely as in France. In 
the first place, he only wltnesses to a small part of Spain. 
I-le seems to have only been in three Spanish cities in his 
lire: Seville, Madrid, and Cadiz ;a and of these, whiIe Seville 
is the only one of which he had a right to speak, the metro- 
polis and a seaport are just two ofthe places, where, if there 
was laxity, you would expect it to be round. Again, Spaln 
is not, like England, the seat of one people, an open country, 
with easy communication from sea to sea. On the contrary, 
you llave populations so dliTcrent, tlmt you may call them 
foreign to each other, separated, moreover, hot only morally, 
but by the mountain barriers whlch intersect the country in 
every direction: one part does not know another, one part 
is hot like another, and there£ore Mr. Blanco White's evi- 
 P. 52. 
a He tan down to Salamanca from Madrid, apparently for a day or two. 
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dence is only good as far as it extenc]s ; you cannot argue the 
state of the northern dioceses £rona a southern; of Valentia, 
by what you are told of Seville. Inspect then his narrative 
itself, and see what it results in. It anaounts to this--that 
in the first years of this century, there were a £ew priests at 
Seville who had studied Jansenistic theolog'y, and largely 
inaported French philosophy, and that they ended in becona- 
ing infidels, and sonae of thena unblushing hypocrites. I 
cannot find naention of any except af Seville, and how naany 
there ? You naay count them. First, " I became accluainted 
with a naember of the upper clergy, a man of great reading, 
and secretly a most decided disbeliever in all religion." 
Secondly, "Through him I was introduced to another dig- 
nitary, a naan nauch older than either of us, who hud for 
naany years held an office of great influence in the diocese, 
but who now lived in a very retired way. He was also a 
violent anti-Christian, as I subsecluently round. ''a Thirdly, 
an intinaate £riend of hls own, who was promoted £rona Se- 
ville to a canonry of Cordovu, and who had been chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Seville.  Fourthly, himself. I ana 
not able to number naore, as given on his own personul 
knowledge,ç though he certainly thought naany others ex- 
isted ;r but this is ever the case with naen who do wrong ; they 

 P. 114. 
a P. 17. l eonsider this to be the person mentioned in the "Evidences" p. 132, 
whom accordingly I bave hot set down as a separate instance. 
 On his visit to Salamanea, he saw lIelendez, a Deist (p. 128) who had 
been one of the judges of the Supreme Court at ]Iadrid ; a poet, too ; whether 
an eeclesiastie does hot appear. 
 Life, p. 117. " lan/ other members of the clergy." Ifhe had a definite 
knowledge of others, or more than suspicion, I cannot understand his hot giving 
us the numbers, or the rank, or the dioceses, in short, something categorical, 
instead of an indirect allusion. The question then simply is, what his suspicions 
are worth. "Among my numerous acquaintance in the Spanish clergy, I hava 
uever met with any one, possessed ofbold talents, who has hot, sooner ¢,r later, 
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quiet the voice within them by the imagination that all others 
m'e pretty much what they are themselves. I do hot then 
trust his inferences. 
And so again, as he fell into immoral praetices himself, 
so did he impute the saine to the mass of the Spanish elergy, 
whom he eonsldered as « falling and rising, struggling and 
t:alling  ,,8 . 
agmn, in a cominual course, but here too, from the 
nature of the case, he eould hot speak of many on his per- 
sonal knowledge. Nor was it to be supposed that a priest, who 
was both disbelieving what he professed, and was breaking 
what ho had vowed, should possess friends very different 
ri'oto himself. He formed the elghth of a goup of eeelesi- 
astics, whom he mueh admired: one of these, us we ha.ve 
seen, was an infidel ; but apparently only one ; none of them, 

chmged from the most sincere piety to a state of unbelief." Doblado's Letters, v. 
I observe, 1. He had expericuce only of one diocese. 2. I-Ie evidentb5 by the 
ve T form of his words, does hot speak of what he /cew, when he says, 
"who lias hot sooncr or la,er." 3. Observe, "possessed of bold talents." In like 
manner he wouht, I think, bave said, that when he was at Oxford, every one 
"of bold talents" agreed with Archbishop Whately, then resident in the Univer- 
sity (and my friend as well as his); bnt eve:g one knows how small Dr. Wbately's 
party wns. I donot notice a passage in the "Poor Man's Preserrative" (Dial. i. pp. 
32, 33), for he is speaMng of lait55 and what he says of tbe clergy is very vague. 
After all, though I bave a qght to ask for proof, it is hot necessary for my arçu- 
ment to deny tllat the infidel party might bave been as large in Spain even as in 
France ; though in fact it seems to have been no larger than tbe small band of 
Apostates boasted of by the "Priests' Protection Society" in Dublin. 
s Evid. p. 132. Again he says, "hundreds miçl«t be found" who lire "t lire 
of settled systematic vice," p. 135. Howveryvague is "htmdreds!" and "hun- 
dreds" out of 60,000 seculars, and 15,000 eccleslastics in all, as I 8hall mention 
presently in the text. Ibid. p. 133. He speaks vaguely of the "crowd" of priests ; 
and he says the best of them, and he knew the best from confession, «mingled 
x-ice and superstition, gossness of feeling and pride of office, in their character." 
I suspect that co.qleness with him was one great evidence of vice ; he despised 
uneducated persons. "I ara surprised," he says of Tavora, Bi»hop of the Canary 
Islands (p, 129), "that a man of his taste and information ccepted the Bishopric 
of a semi-barbarous portion of the Spanish dominions:" aud this though be 
attributes it "to his desire of improving the moral and intelleetual state of those 
Islands." 
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however, were blalneless in their moral conduct. Besides 
these iCriends of his, he mentions a priest of a rcligious con- 
greg,ntion, who had been his own contëssor, in which 
" capacity he had no t'ault to find with him, nor could he 
discover the least indication of his hot acting up to thc 
prlncillles he lroçcssed, ''9 who, however, as he was told by 
a young atheist merchant who ]new the prlest's "secret 
courses" well, and, " as he had açterwa'ds suflàcient grotmd 
to be convinced," if" such ,n vague statement is a sucient 
testinony to thc fact, "sinned and dîd penance by rotation."' 
Anothcr, too, is nmntioned 1,nden with similar guilt, with 
whom he had been intilnate, but whom he describes as 
deficicnt in mere natural principle; thls man go involved 
in money matters, and died of' vexation.  

9 This conscientiousness in his dut is remarkable in this priest, even if his 
account of him ought to be believed (for it stands on differe-tt grounds from those 
cases which he krrew). Of himself, too, he says, his resolution was to do his 
dttty to his charge, thoug'h an unbeliever. "I will hot put myself forward in 
the Chm'ch. I will hot affect zeal : wbatever trust is put in me, as a confessor 
I will conscientiously prove myself worthy of. I will urge people to observe 
every moral duty. I will gJve them the best advice in their difficulties, and 
comfort them in their distress. Such were the resolutions I ruade, and which, 
indeed, I always (sic) kept, in regard to the confidence reposed in my prlestly 
office. In that respect I may positively and confidcntly assert, that I n¢ver 
availed myself of the privileges of my priesthood for anything immoral." Life, 
vol. i. p. 112. This being the case, his intention in consecrating and adndnis- 
tefing the sacraments was valid, even though he was an unbeliever. I think 
my memo T catmot play me false in saying, tbat, in answer to a question once 
put to him, he declared emphatically that the bad priests never ruade use of the 
confessional for immoral purposes : he said, "They daren't. It would raise the 
peoplo." 5Ioreover, as ime went on, he himself withdrew altogether from clerical 
duty. YIe speaks of another of the party, who, haviug "for many years held an 
office of great influence in the diocese, now lived in a veT] retired way," p. 114. 
I say all this in order to show what little bearlng the unbelief of this small knot 
of pricsts had upon the Catholic population among whom they livet 
 Life, p. 121. 
 Lffe, p. 104. He speaks (Evidences, p. 135) of two priests who died of 
lofe. " Love, long resisted, seized them, at length, like madaess. Two I knew 
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Ten, or, if it were, twenty bud ecclesiastics form a most 
melancholy catalogue certainly, but hot more, after all, than 
Protestants bave scraped to'gcther and mude apostates of, 
out of the zcalous C,qtholic clergy of Ireland ; and as no ont 
dreams of toEking such melancholy cases as specimens of the 
Irish Church, neither are Mr. Blanco White's friends 
specimens of the Spanlsh. He says, indeed, "hundreds 
might be round," though hot on his personal knowledge; 
and I for one cannot receive lais second-hand information. 
However in any case you must recollect first, that it was a 
time apparently of great religlous declenslon, when Spain 
had imltated France, and a judgment was on the point of 
coming down upon the conntry. The Jesuits, the flower of 
the priesthood, whom, as he says himself, " their bitterest 
enemies hure never ventured to charge wlth moral irregu- 
larities," had been barbarously expelled by the government. 
I The Congregation of St. lhilip Neri took their place, but 
though they did a great deal, they had hot strength, single- 
handed, to resist the flood of corruption. Moreover, you 
must consider the full munber of clergy in a given place or 
neighbourhood, belote Sou form a judgment upon their state 
as a whole. The whole number of clergy of Spain at this 
tlme amounted to 125,000 persons: of these the seculars 
were as man 3, as 60,000. In the Cthedral of Seville alone 
500 Masses were said daily; and the clîy was dlvided into 
twenty-six parlshes, and contained besldes between forty 
and fifty ecclesiastical establishments in addition to the 
monasteries. The real question belote us simply is, whether 
who dled insane." Even grauting it, I suppose it was love ofparticular objects. 
lIay hot Protestants fall in love with perse»as who will hot have them, or who 
are maïried? Dying for love is certainly an idea quite knowa in England, still 
more so perhaps in the Sonth. 
a Laborde, vol. ii. 
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the proportion of bad pricsts at that rime in the city and 
arch-diocese was greater than the proportion of" bad rnarried 
clergy in England in the relgn, we will say, of George the 
Second. It is to be rcmembered, too, that Catholic priests 
know each other far more intimately t]mn is possible in the 
case of a married clergyman ; in a large city bad priests herd 
together: marrled clergymen, in respectable station, sin eacla 
by himself, and no one of them cart tutu king's-evidence 
against dru rest. 
This being the extent of Mr. Blanco Whitc's evidence 
about the secular priests, about naonlCs and friars he frankly 
tells us he knows next to nothing, though he thinks them 
"gross and vulgar." But here, as in the case of the secular 
clergy, he suspects and believes much evil, which he does 
hot know, and which those only will reccive who bave im- 
plicit reliance on his judgment. As to nuns, he speaks of 
those of them whom he knew, as being for the most part 
ladies ofhigh character and unimpeachable purity; 4 flmugh 

4 lqe has a most intense notion that they are "prlsoners;" but that does hot 
hinder his admitting that they are willing prisoners. He thinks the majority 
lire in "a dnll monotony." Life, p. 67. Itis not wonderful that he should take 
the formal Padiamentat T view of nuns considering that from his youth, as I 
bave said, he, though a Catholic, had apparently as little sente of the Real Pre- 
sence (the true ttnl sn.fflcoEent Paraclete of a Nnnnery) as the House of Commons 
has. The following expressions sketch his idea of a nunnery ; let it be observed, 
vice (except as an accident) is absent:" The minute and anxious narrative of 
a nervous recluse." p. 66. " A sensible woman confined for life." Ibid. " A soul 
troubled with all the fears of a rnorbid conscience." p. 67. The word Nunnery 
is a byword for weakness of intellect, fretfulness, childishness. In short, ntm is 
the superlative ofoid woman." p. 69. "Some of them were wornea ofsuperior good 
sense, and rnodels of tlat fortitude which" &c. Ibid. "One of those excellent 
persons." Ibid. The.qreaterpart of the nuns whom I bave known, 'ere beings 
o fa much Mgher description, fe»ales whosepurlty owed nothing to the strong gares 
and high walls of the cloister." Evid. p. 135. "Some there are, I confess, among 
the nuns who never seem to long for f'eedom; but the happiness boasted of in 
convents is generally the effect of an tmnourable pride of purpose, supported bv 
a sense of utter lwtelessness." Ibid. p. 136. ",ujppose but one nun in ten thousand 
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some were otherwlse, at least to some extent. He seems to 
allow that reluctant nuns were comparatively £ew; though 
ho says that many were tormented by scruples, and all would 
bave been much happicr had they married. But this 
his opinion, as distinct £rom his testimony; and in like 
manner ho has other strong opinions on the miseres in- 
flicted on mon and women by celibacy; but I bave no 
reliance on his judgment, nor had any one, I think, who 
knew him, ho had so much prejudice, and so llttle patience, 
while I have the fullest confidence in his word, when ho 
witnesses to facts, and facts which ho knew. 
Such is this remarka.ble evidence, remarkable in the 
witness, and in the things wltnessed, remarkable as coming 
from a person, who had speclal means o£ knowing a Ca- 
tholic country, and whose honour you ma S depend upon; 
unlike such mon as Cio,ci and Achilli, and others, who also 
bave left the Church and borne witness against ber, whom 
wished vehemently for that liberty." p. 137. "The reluct«nt nuns, you say, are 
jéw;--vain, unfeeling sophistry." p. 139. "The mot sensitive, innocent, 
ardent minds." Ibid. p. 141. "Crime makes its way into" (observe, hot 
 congenial to) "those recesses." Ibid. p. 135. "It is a notorious fa, t, that the 
nunneries in Estremondu'a and Portu.qal" (hot, that is in Seville and Andalnsia) 
"are freguentl/ infected with vice of the grossest kind." Ibid. p. 135. "Soals 
more polluted than those of some noyer fell within my observation, &c." Lire, 
vol. i. p. 70. Observe "souls;"to the soul ho limits the sin, and ho purs the 
word in italics, to show that this really is his meaning, and ho adds "some." 
When it cornes to the soul, the evidence is very vagam; a,d this, out of 500, in 
Seville alone ! Such on the whole is his evideuce against convents : how little 
of fact, how much of suspicion, eontempt, and hatred[ how much, again, of 
involuntary admission in favour of their religious condition ! 
 The simple qtestion is, whether more nuns are eaten up with seruples-- 
morê are restless and discontented----nore are old women or old maids--mre 
grossly, than unman'ied women in a Protestant country.. Here, as before, I ara 
allowing for arument's sake, the worst side of thinffs ; and nothing of all this, 
be it observed, even if granted, disproves, (1) the religiousness of the great ma- 
jority; (2) the angelical saintliness of many; (3) the excellence and utility of 
the institution itself, after all &'awbacks ; which are the pints a Catholic 
maintains. 
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no sensible man credits. Here is a man you can trust; and 
you sec how little he bas to say to the purpose of Protest- 
antism a£ter all. He makes the most indeed ofhis little, 
but he gives us the means of judgingfor ourselves. Here 
is no conspiracy of evil, no decp-laid treachery, no dis- 
guised agents prowling about, no horrible oaths, no secret 
paages, trapdoors, dungeons, axes, racks, and thumb- 
screws; no blood and tire, no screams of despair, no wail- 
ing of children, no spectres born of feverish guilt, and 
flitting before the mental eye. Here is little more than what 
happens every day in England; for I sut)pose that here in 
Protestant Englancl there are secret unbclievers, and men 
who arc fait and smooth, but inwardly corrupt, and many a 
single female wasted by weariness and sadness, and many a 
married woman cursing the day she ever took ber vow; for 
these things muse be, though they ought hot to be, whilc 
the nature of man is the saine. And moreover, as I bave 
said, the popular voice secms to bear me out in the view 
I am taking, for this testimony, glven under such favour- 
able circunstances against the Church, has been let drop 
out of print ; for it was after all tame ; it did hot do its work ; 
it did not go fkr enough ; it was hot equal to the demand ; 
it was hot in keeping with dru great Protestant Tradition. 
No, it must have something huge, enormous, prodigious, 
because the people love story books, and do hot like dry 
marrer of çact. How dull is history, or bioaphy, or con- 
troversy, compared with a good romance, the Lires ofhigh- 
waymen, a collection of ghost stories, a meloch'ama, a wild- 
beast-show, or an execution ! What would a Sunday news- 
paper be without trials, accidents, and offcnccs? Thcre- 
fore the poor Catholic is dressed up like a scarecrow to 
gratify on a large scale the passions çf ctu'iosity, ïrlght, and 
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hatred. Something or other men must fear, men must 
loathe, men must suspect, even îf it be to turn away their 
minds from their own inward miseries. Hence it 
stranger cornes to a small town, that he furnishes so inex- 
haustiblc a supply of gossip to his neighbours, about who 
he is, what he was, whom he knows, why he cornes, and 
when he will go. 
sure tobe haunted. When learning began to revive, your 
studcnt was the object of curious horror; and Dr. Faustus, 
the printer and, as the nursery rhyme goes, schoolmaster, 
was ruade a mag]cian, and is still drawn as such in poems 
and romances. When then a Catholic Church is opened 
in a place, or a monastîc body takes up its abode there, 
novelty and strangeness are a call for fiction on those who 
bave a talent for invention ; and the world would be seriously 
disappointed, if all manner of superstition were hot dctected 
in the Church's rites, and all manner of wickedness in ber 
prlests and nuns. 
The popular appetite does hot clamour long in vain. It 
ass, and it îs answered. Look at that poor dcgraded 
creature, stroll]ng about from village to village, from sertie- 
ment to farmhouse, among a prhnitive and simple population. 
She bas received an injury in ber head, when young; and 
thls bas takcn away, in part, her responsibillty, whilc 
bas filled her brain with wild ideas, and given it a morbid 
creative power. Ere shc is grown up she leuves ber home, 
and flits here and there, the prey of any one who mects 
with ber. Catholics are all round about ber; as a child 
she has been in a Cat|olic school, and perhaps she has from 
time to time wandered into Catholic churches. She enters, 
she peers about; still and demure, yet with wild curious 
eyes, and ber own wanton thoughts. She sees, at first 
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glance, the sanctity and gravity of the ceremonial: she is 
struck with the uppcrance of modesty, whethcr in the 
sacred ministers or in the nuns; but ber evil heurt instantly 
suggests that what shows so well is nothing but u show, 
and thut close under the surfuce lies corruption. She con- 
tcmplates the whole scene, she cannot forget it; but she 
asls herself, wlmt if it be but u solemn mockery cloaking 
bad deeds ? The words, the uctions, so calm, so gentle, the 
words of peace, the sacramental actions, she carries them off 
with un accurate memory; those verses and responses, those 
sweet voices, those blessings, und crossings, and sprinklings, 
and genuflections. But what if they all be u cloak ? And 
when the priest went out, or when he spoke to any one, 
what is it all ubout ? And when he was in hls confessionl, 
and first one penitent, und then another came to h]m, whut 
could they be saying ? Ah, what indeed ! what if it all be 
but u cloak for sin ? There is the point. Whut if it be 
but a jest? O the pleasant mischief! the stirring, merry 
fancy ! to think that men cun look so grave yet love sin, that 
women, too, who pretend so much, need hot be better than 
she is herself; that that meek face, or those holy hands belong 
to a smooth hypocrite, who acts the ungel and lives the devil ! 
She looks doser and closer, measuring the limbs, scanning 
the gestures, and drinking in the words of those who un- 
consciously go about their duties in ber presence; and im- 
puting meanings to the most hurmless and indifferent actions. 
It really is as she suspected, and the truth breaks upon ber 
more and more. Her impure imagination acts upon ber 
bodily vision, and she begins to see tlae image of ber own 
suspicions in the objects she is gazing on. Asort of mirage 
spreads through the sacred building, or religious bouse, and 
horrors of all kind float across ber brain. Slae goes away, 
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but they pursue ber ;--what may hot bave taken place amid 
those holy rites or within those consecrated walls? The 
germ of" a romance is already, fermenting in lier braln, and 
day ai'ter day it becomes more developed in its parts, and 
more consistent in its form. 
Poor sinful being! She finds herself in a Penltentiary; 
no, sure, it is a religious bouse; so she will consider it, so 
will she henceforth speak of" it; everythlng she secs dere 
speals to her of ber £everish dream; the penitents become 
nuns; the very rooms, windows, passages, and stairs, she 
recognizes them as conventual, tlac ver), convent whlch ber 
tncy laas been framing. Thlngs utterly separate from each 
other are confused together in ber bewildered mlnd; and 
when she cornes into the world again, she thinks herself a 
nun escaped from confinement, and she now begins to recol- 
lect scenes of indescribable horror, whlch gradually become 
clearer and clearer. Now, Protestant public, the hour is 
corne; you bave craved af'ter lies, and you shall bave your 
fiI1; you bave demanded, and here is the supply. She opens 
lier mouth; she li£ts ber voice; your oracle, your prophet, 
your idol, Oh, Protestant public, is about to speak; she 
begins ber "Awful Disclosures." Who is this hapless 
creature, very wicked, very mischievous, yet much to be 
pitied? It is Maria Monk. 
My Brothers, in what I bave been saying,. I bave but 
given substance in my own way to the facts recorded of ber; 
but those facts are simply as I laave stated them. The his- 
tory of the wretched impostor was traced out and glven to 
tlae world immediately on the publication of ber romance. 
It was deposed by divers wlmesses that she was born of 
parents who had lived at Montreal in Canada, about the 
year 1816. When about seven years old, she broke a slate 
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pencll on ber head, and had been strange ever slnce; at the 
age of elght she frequented a convent school; whcn about 
fourteen or fifteen she left ber mother's roof, and is round 
successively in the service of vurious persons, an hotel- 
keeper, a fariner, a tradesman, and others, and then for a 
rime was dependent on charity. From one of ber mlstresses 
she absconded with a quantity of wearlng-linen; she was 
dlscharged by two others for ber bad conduct, and 
generally looked upon as a 10erson of at least doubtful cha- 
racter. Thcn she ruade ler appearance at Montreal ise]f, 
declaring she was daughter to Dr. Robertson, a maglstrate 
of the clty, who had kept ber chained in a cellar for four 
years. This atte,npt failing, she next went oit to the 
United States, appeared at :New York, and then began 
oecond and more successful tale gainst one of the convents 
of the clty she had left, from which she sald she had 
esczped. She was taken up by a party of :New York Pro- 
testants, who thoroughly believed ber, and reduced her 
story to writing. Who was the author is not qulte certain ; 
two nmes bave been meationed, one of them a pcrson con- 
nected with thls town. In this book, whoever wrote it, slae 
gives a minute description of ber imaglnary convent in 
Montreal, and some of the nuns and others she professed to 
bave known there. On the slander making its way to 
Montreal, Protestants carefully went over the calumniated 
convent; and they reported, after minute inspection, that 
it in no respect answered to ber account ofit; indeed, it was 
certain she had never bcen within it. It was proved, on the 
other hand, that ber description did dlstinctly answer to a 
Penitentlary of which she had lately been an inmate, and 
whence she was dismissed 
that the account she gave 

for bad conduct; and further, 
of ber nuns in the convent 
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answered to some of ber fellow-penitents. Moreover, there is 
somet]dng about the book more remarkable still, hot ]ndeed 
as it concerns ber, but as it concerns the argument I bave 
in scveral of these Lectures been pursuing. I bave insisted 
much on the traditional character of the f'ble, of which 
Catholics are the victims. ]t is the old lle, brought up 
again and again. Now this is most singularly exemplifled 
in the infamous work I m speaklng of. On its appearance 
the newspapers of the day asserted, without contradiction, 
that it was in great measure a mere republlcation of a work 
printed in the year 1731, undcr the title of" The Gares of 
ttell opened, or a Development of the Secrets of Nunneries." 
" Mari Monk's Pamphlet," says a Liverpool paper, " is a 
verbatim copy of that work, the only difference being a 
change of names." The editor of a Boston paper "pledged 
himself that this was the fact;" and the edltor of another 
"was ready to make adîdavit that the original work was in 
his possession a few months previously, when it had been 
lent to the publishers of Iaria Monk's Disclosures." To 
show this he copied out passages from both works, which 
were the saine word for word. 6 
Here, then, you bave a witness who is prepared to go any 
lengths in support of the Protestant Tradition, however 
truth or prlnciple may lie in ber way; and offensive as it 
will be to you to listcn, and painful to me to read, you 
must, for the sake of the contrast between ber and Mr. 
Blanco Whlte, submit to one or two of those passages from 
ber romance, which I ara able wlthout impropriety to quote. 
low, I will glve you the key to the whole book consi- 
dered as a composition, and its burden, and (what may be 
s For these facts vid. A complete Refutatlon of Maria lIonk's atrocious Plot, 
&c. by Pev. R. W. Wilson (now Bishop of l=tobart Town) Nottingham, 1837. 
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called) its moral, as addressed to the Protestant world. It 
is an idea, which, as I bave already sald, was naturally sug- 
gested to an impure mlnd, and forcibly addressed itseli" to a 
curious reader. Mankind necessarily proceeds upon the 
notion tlmt what is within dlscloses itsclf by what is without ; 
that the soul prompts the tongue, inspires the eyc, and rules 
the demeanour; and such is the doctrine oi" Holy Writ,when 
it tells us that "out of the abundance ofthe heurt the mouth 
speaketh." Hence when strangers visit a nunnery, and sec 
the order, cheerfulness, and quiet which reigns through it, 
they naturally take all this as the indication of that inward 
peace and joy whlch ought tobe the portion of its imnates. 
And agaln, when strangers attend Mass, and observe the 
venerable and awful character of the rite, they naturally are 
led to think that the priest is "holding up pure banals," and 
is as undefiled in heurt as he is grave in aspect. Now itis 
the object of this Narrative to reverse this naturul associa- 
tion, to establish the contrary principle, and to impress upon 
the mind that what is within is always what the outward 
appeamnce is hot, and that the more of salntliness is in the 
exterior, the more certainly is there depravlty and guilt in 
the heurt. Of course it must be confessed, there bave been 
cases where what looked fuir and beautii°ul was but a whlted 
sepulchre, "full withln of dead men's bones and of" cil filthi- 
ness;" such cases bave been und may be, but they are 
unnatural surely, hot natural; the exception, hot the rule. 
To consider this as the rule of things, you must destroy ail 
trust in the senses: when a man laughs, you must say he is 
sud; when he cries, you must say he is merry; when he is 
overbearlng in words, you must call him gentle; and when 
he says foollsh things, you must callhim wise; all because sud 
heurts sometimes wear cheerful countenaces, and divinc 
a2 
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wisdomsometimes bas condescended to look like folly. It is 
reported to have been said by an able diplomatlst, that dae 
use of words is to disgulse men's thoughts; but the very wit 
of the remark lies in the preposterous prlnciple it ironically 
implies. Yet still to the run of readers there is somethlng 
attractive in this perverted and morbid notion, both from a 
sort of malevolence and love of scandal, which possesses the 
minds of the vulgar, and from the wlsh to prove that others, 
who seem religious, are even worse than themselves; and 
besicles, fi-om the deslre of mystery and marvel, which 
prompts them, as I bave said before, to have recourse to 
some monstrous tale of prlestcraft for excitement, as they 
would betake themselves to a romance or a ghost story. 
Thus she says in one place, or rather the writers, whoever 
they may be; " I have often reflected how grievously I had 
been deceived in my opinions of a nun's condition--ail the 
holiness of their lives, I now round, was merely pretended. 
The appearance of saactity and heavenly-mindedness which 
they had shewn among us novices, I round was only a dis- 
guise, to conceal such pracàces as would hot be tolerated in 
any decent society in the world; and, as for joy and peace 
like that of heaven, whlch I had expected to find among 
them, I learned too well that they did not exist there. ''7 
Again, speaking of a picture of the infernal pit, at which 
the nuns wcre looklng, she introduces a nun ,saying some- 
thing so dreadful, that a reader hardly knows whethcr to 
laugh or to.cry at it. "I remember she numed the wretch 
who was biting at the bars of hell, with a serpent gnawing 
lals head, wih chalns and padlocks on, Father Dufresne; 
and she would say, Does he not look like him, when he 
cornes in to catechlsm with his long solemn face, and beglns 

7 P. 116. 
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hls specches wlth, ' My children, my hope s that you bave 
lived very devout lires ?'" 
In such passages, the object of tlm writer s to £amilîarize 
the reader's imaginoEtion to the notion that hypocrisy is the 
natural and ordinary state of tMngs, and to create in hlm a 
permanent association between any serous act whatever and 
inward corruption. She ma]es the appearance of religion 
tobe the presumptlon, hot of rcality, but of hollowness, 
the very extravagance of her statements is their plausibility. 
The reader says, "It is so shockng, it must be truc; no 
one could bave invented it." 
It is wlth a vicw to increase tMs unnatural plausibility 
that the wrîter or wr]ters dwell minutely on various details 
which happen, or might easily happen, in Catholic churchcs 
and convents. For instance they say, " The old priest... 
when going to administer (the Blessed Sacrament) in any 
country place, used to ride with a man belote him, who 
rang a bell as a signal. Whcn the Canari]ans heard it, 
whose habitations he passed, they would corne and prostrate 
themselves to the earth, worsh]pping it s God." Of course, 
it is so, Catholics do worship the Blessed Sacrament, becausc 
they bel]eve it to be our Lord Himsel£ There£ore we will 
say so in out book, for we wlsh to lie naturally, we wlsh 
to root our imposture in a foundation of truth. 
Agaln; " The bell rang at half-past six to awaken us. 
The old nun who was acting as n]ght-watch immedlately 
spoke aloud, ' Behold the Lord cometh !' The nuns all 
sponded, ' Let us go and meet Him.' Presently, ' We thea 
kneeled and kissed the floor.' '' 
Now observe the effect of all this: when a person, who 
never was in a Catholic church or convent, rends such 
 P. 82.  P. 39. 
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particulars, when he reads, moreover, of the lattice-worlr of 
the confcssional, ofthe stoup ofholy water, and the custom of 
dipplng the finger into it, of silence during dinner, and of 
recreation after it; of a priest saying Mass with his hands 
flrst joined together, and thon sloread, and his face to the 
altar; ofhls being addressed by the title of " my Father," 
and speaking of his "children," and many other similar 
particu|ars; and then afterwards actually sees some Catholic 
establishment, he says to himself, " This is just what the 
bool sald ;" " here is quite the very thlng of which it gave 
me the lOicture " and I repeat, he bas, in consequence ofhis 
reliance on it, so assocated the acts of the ceremonlal, the 
joined hands or the downcast eye, with what his bool went 
on slanderous|y to connect them, with horrible sin, that he 
cannot disconncct them in his imagination ;and he thinks the 
Catho]ic priest already convicted ofhypocrisy, because he ob- 
serves those usages which all the world knows that he does 
observe, which he is obliged to observe, and which the Church 
bas ever observed. Thus you see the very thigs, which are 
naturally sotouching and so beautiful in the old Catholic forms 
of devotion, become by this artifice the means of infusing 
suspicion into the mind of the beholder. 
Yes; all this outward promise of good is but a beautiful 
veil, hiding behind it untold horrors. Let us lift it, so far 
as we may do so, without sharing in the writer's sin. Out 
heroine bas passed through ber noviciate, and proceeds to 
take the vows. Then she lcarns suddenly the horrors of 
I her situation ; she was, in fact, in a house of evil spirits she 
; 
represents herself, as was very natural, supposing she had 
been a religious person, overcome by distress, and unable to 
resign herself to her lot; and she was told by the Mother 
Superior, " that such feelings were very common at first, 
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and that many other nuns had expressed themselves as 
did, who had long since chmged their minds. She even said, 
on ber entrance into the nunnery she had felt like nie. 
Doubts, shc declarcd, were among ourgreatest enemies. Thcy 
would lead us to question every path of duty, and induce 
us to waver at every step. They arose only £rom remain- 
ing imperfections, and were always evidences of sin; our 
only way wasto dismlss them immediately, to repent, to confcss 
them. They were deadly sins, and would condemn us to 
hell, if we should die without confessing them. Priests, 
she inslsted, could not sin. It was a thing impossible. 
Everything they dld and wished was of course rlght. " 
Now, my Brothers, you know therc is a divine law written 
on the heart by nature, and that the Catholic Church is 
built on that law, and cannot undo it. :No Priest, no Bishop, 
no Council can make that riht which is base and shamef'ul. 
In this passage the false witness would make the Protestant 
world believe, that nuns are obliged to obey thelr confessors 
in commands strictly sinful, and horrible, and blasphemous. 
How different from the true witness, Mr. Blanco Whlte! 
He said ail he could against convents; he never hinted that 
religious women were taught by the priests that priests 
could hot possibly sin, could hot possibly issue a sin£ul com- 
mand, could hot possibly bave a sinful wish ; and therefore 
must be obeyed whatever they asked ; he never hinted, from 
any experience of his, that in matter of 'act they did make 
any sin£ul suggestions. His quarrel with the Catholic re- 
ligion was that it was too strict, hot that it was too lax ; that 
it gave rise to nervousncss, scruIoles , and melancholy. 
utmost accusation (except as regards the unbelievlng few) 
was that he knew some persons, and he believed there were 

 P. 35. 
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others, wlo sinned, knew their sln, came and confessed it, 
and sianed again. There was no calling evil good, and 
good evil. Let her continue ber revelations :-- 
" She ulso gave me another piece of inçormation, which 
excited other çcelin ia me, scarcely less drcadful. Infants 
were sometimes born in the convent, but they were always 
baptlzcd, and immediately strangled. This secured their 
everlastlng happiness; for the bptism purificd thcm from 
all sinfulness, and being sent out of thc world beforc they 
had time to do anything wrong, they were at once admitted 
into heaven, tIow happy, she exclaimed, are thooe who 
secure immortal happiness çor such little beings] Their 
little souls would thank those who killed their bodies, if 
they had it in their power. " 
"So far as [ know, thcre were no pains taken to preserve 
secrecy on this subject.. . I believe I learned through 
the nuns, thut at least eighc or twenty infants were smo- 
thered, and secretly buried in the cellur, while I was a 
n. 3 
The nuns, accordin to ber acconnt, underwent the saine 
rate, if they would aot resign thcmsclves to the mode of liçe 
in ull its detils, for which alone, as it would seem, the nun- 
nery ws set up. She gives an account of the murder of 
one oç them, and aher quoting this, I consider I may falrly 
bc excnsed from quoting any more. 
" I eatcred the door," she says, "my companions standing 
behind me, as the place was so small as hardly to hold rive 
persons ut a tlme. The young nun was standing alonc, 
heur the mlddle of the room, shc was probably about twenty, 
wlth llght hir, blue eyes, and a very fair complexion. '' 
The poor vlctim is brought to the Bishop, who, the wrlter 
 P. 35  P. 120.  P. 75. 
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says, " it was easy to perceive, considered her rate to be 
sealed, artd was dctermined she should hot escape. In reply 
to some of the questions put to ber, she was silent ; to others, 
1 heard ber volce rcply, that she did hot repent of words 
she had uttered; though thcy had been reported by some of 
the nuns who had heard them; that she had firmly resolved 
to reslst any attempt to compel ber to the commission of 
crimes which she detcsted. She added that she would 
rather die than cause the murdcr of harmless babes. ' Tl»t 
is enough, finlsh ber !' sald the Bishop. Two nuns instantly 
fell upon the woman; and, in obedience to directions 
given by the Supcrior, preparcd to execute ber sentence. 
She still mantalned all the cahnness and submission of a 
lamb." Then thcy gag her, and throw laer on a bed. "In 
an instant," the narrative proceeds, "another bed was thrown 
upon ber. One of the prlests sprung like a fury upon it 
with all his force. IIe was speedily followed by the nuns, 
until thcre was as many upon the bed as could find room, 
and all did what they could, hot only to smother, but to 
bruise ber. After the lapse of fit'teen or twenty minutes, 
and when it was presmned that the sutèrer had been smo- 
thered and crushed to death, (the priest) and the nuns ceased 
to trample upon ber, and stepped from the bed. All was 
motionless and silent beneath it. They then began to 
laugh," &c. 
But I surely need not continue trash such as this, which 
is as stupid as it is atrocious. In like manner, she tells us 
tLe number of nuns killed, the number who killed them- 
selves, dru various pertances and tortures which were common, 
gags, hot irons, glass chcwing, and the" cap ;" the cells, and 
evcrythlng which is proper firnlture of such an abode. 
She concludes the book with a solemn reflection, how hard 
it is to think aright after thlnking wrong. "The Scriptures," 
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she is ruade to 
rcad thcm; but 
great truths, in 
 . . The first 

sy, "lways ffect me powerfully when I 
I fcel that I have but just begun to learn the 
which I ought t'o bave been early instructed. 
passage of Scripturc that made any serious 

impression on my mind, was the text on which thc chap- 
lain preached on the Sabbath after my introduction into 
file bouse, ' Scarch the Scripturcs :' "--and so the book ends. 
I bave now described, first, the character of the writer, 
next, the character of her book; one point alone remains, 
its reception by the public. The culumny first appcared in 
1 .1836'..it still thrives and flouïishes in 1851. I have ruade 
lnqmrms, and I ara told I may safely say that in the course 
of the fifteen years it bas lasted, from 200,000 to 250,000 
copies bave been put into circulation in America and England. 
The edition I bave used is pïinted at Nottingham in the 
present year. A vast number of copies bas been sold at a 
cheap rate and given away by persons who ought to have 
known it was a mere blasphemous fiction; at this very time 
the book is round, I believe, in some of the parochial lending 
libraries of this place, and I hear rumours concerning some 
of the distributors, which, from the respect I wlsh to enter- 
tain towards their names, I do not know how to credit. Nor 
bave these various efforts been without visible leruit, at least 
in America. A nunnery was burned down at Charlestown ; 
and at New York fifty bouses, inhabited by Catholics, were 
also destroyed by tire, which extcnded to the Cadmdral. 
And thus I bave completed, my Brothers, the contrast I 
proposed to set before you. A writer of naine, of character, 
ofhonour, ofgentleman-like feeling, who bas the entrg of the 
first and most intellectual clrcles of the metropolis, and is the 
friend ofthe first Protestant ecclesiastics of his day, records 
hls testlmony against Catholicism ; it is in the main true, and 
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it fails :--a worthless stroller gets ber own testimony put into 
writing ; it is a heap of fables, and it triumphantly succeeds. 
Let, then, the Protestant public be itself the judge;--its 
preference of MariE Monk to Blanco Whlte reveuls a grcat 
fact; truth is hot equal to the exigencies of the Protestant 
cause, falsehood is its best fricnd. 
:Nor let it be imagined, my Brothers, that I bave unfairly 
selected my examples, in order to serve a purpose. Inhabit- 
mats of Birmingham ought, more than others, to acquit me 
of this. Only two years bave I been here, and each ofthese 
two bas been signalized by accusations against Catholics, 
similar in the disreputableness of their authors, and in the 
enormity of their f'alsehood, and in the brilliancy of their 
success, to the calumnies of Maria Monk. Two years ago it 
was Jeffreys, last yeur it was Teodore. You recollect how 
Jeffreys tctcd his part, how he wept, and prayed, and ho.- 
rangued, and raised a whole population against an innocent 
comiany of monks, and how he was convicted offraud, and 
confessed his guilt, and was sent to prison : you also recollect 
how an impostor, called Teodore, declaimed such shocking 
thin, and wrote such indecent pamphlets against us, that 
they cannot bave been intended for any other purpose than 
to afford merrlment to the haunts of profligacy and vice ; yet 
he was followed for a time, was admitted into Protestant 
places of worship, and honoured as a truth-telling oracle, till 
at length he was plalnly detected to be what every one from 
the tïrst would bave seen he really was, were it usual to do 
the saine common justice to Catholics which every Protes- 
tant consides lais due;--for falsehood is the basis of the 
Protestant Tradition. 
On the other hand, I might iive you other instances 
similar to that of Mr. Blanco White. I might point to Mr. 
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Stehnnitz, who, within the last ten years, began his noviciate 
among the Jesuits, leit them, turned Protestant, and pub- 
lished an account of the community he had quitted. He 
wrote to expose them, and abounded in bitterness and invec- 
tive; but as to his t:.acts, so little had he to produce f¥orn his 
own personal knowledge to the disadvantage of the institu- 
tion he was attacking, and so severely did he disappoint the 
Protestants for whom he wrote, that they considered his 
work what they called a Jesuitical trick, and said that he 
was pretending to attack the good f'athers in order really to 
set them off to advantage ;--for truth does but prejudice the 
Protestant Tradition. 
Falsehood succeeds for a generation, or for an era; but 
there it has its iull course and cornes to an end. Trufl is 
eternal; it is great, and will prevail. The end is the proof 
of things. Brothers of the Oratory, surely we shall succeed, 
because "they say all manner of evil against us ialsely for 
His lXlame's sake." 



LECTURE V. 

LOGICAL INCONSISTENCY O1 = Trie PROTESTANT VIEW. 

A CONSID]ïRATION waS incidentally ntroduced into the ar- 
gument which engaged our attention last week, Brothers 
the Oratory, which deserves inslsting on, in the general view 
which I ara taking of the prcsent position olthe Catholic reli- 
gion in England. I then sald that, even lOUtting asde the 
special merits and recommendatlons oF the Catholic rule of 
cellbacy, as enjoined upon the Priesthood and as involved in 
Monachism (with which I was hot concerned), and looking 
at the question in the simple vlew ofit, to which Protestants 
confine themselves, and keelolng ourselves strictly on the 
fensive, still, when instances of bad priests and bad religious 
are brought aganst us, we mght fairly £all back upon what 
may be called the lrevious question. I mean, it is iucumbent 
on out Oloponents to show, that there are fewer cases of scandal 
among the married clergy than among unmarrled; fewer 
cases oi  mental conflict, of restlessness, of despondency, of 
desolatlon, of immorality, and again of cruel slavery and 
holeless suffering, among Protestant women, whether unmar- 
rled or w]ves, than among Cathollc nuns. It must be shown 
that in such instances oF guilt or sorrow which can be 
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adduced, the priests accuscd bave t'allen into æin, the nuns 
compassionatcd bave passed tCrom happinesæ to misery, dis- 
tinctly by virtue of the vow which binds them to a sing, le 
li£c :--£or till thiæ is proved nothîng is proved. Protestants, 
however, for the most part fincl it very plcasant to attacl,= 
others, very irksome and ttnnoying to dcfend themselves; 
they judge us by one rule, themselves by another; and they 
convict us of every sin under heaven for doing sometimes 
what they do every day. 
This onc-sidedness, as it rnay be called, s one o£the very 
marls or notes of a Protestant; and bear in mind, when I 
use the word Protestant, I do not mcan thereby all who are 
hot Catholics, but distinctly the disciples of the E1]zabethan 
Tradition. Such tt one cannot afford to be tCair; he cannot 
be fair if he tries, lte is ignorant, and he goes on to be 
nnjust. He bus always viewed things in one light, and he 
cannot adapt himself to any other; he cannot throw himself 
into the ideas o£ other men, fix upon the principles on which 
those ideas dcpend, and then set himself to ascertain how 
those principles diier, if whetheÆ they differ at all, £rom 
those which he acts upon himself; and, like a man who bas 
been for u long while in one position, he is cramped and dis- 
abled, and bas u difficulty and pain, more than we can well 
conceive, in stretching his limbs, straightenlng them, and 
moving them freely. 
This narrow and one-sided condition of the Protestant in- 
tellect might bc illustrated in variouæ ways. For instance, 
as regards the subject of education. It bas lately been £or- 
cibly shown, that the point which the Catholic Church is 
maintaining against the British Govermnent in Ireland, as 
respects the Queen's Colleges for the education of the middle 
and upper classes, is precisely that which Protestantism 
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ma]ntains and successi'ully malnta]ns, agalnst that saine 
Govermncnt in England ; viz., that secular instruction should 
hot be sel)arated £rom religious.' Thc Catholics of Ireland 
are asserting the very same pr]nciDle as the Protestants of 
England; however, the Minister does hot icel the logical 
force of the iuct; and the same persons who thin] it so 
tolerable to indulge Protestantism in the one country, are 
irritated and incensed at a Catholic people for asling to be 
simlarly indulged in the other. Btt how is it tiret intelli- 
gent men, who can ascend in their minds £rom the iall of 
an apple to the rcvolution of a cornet, who can apply their 
economlcal and political indtmtions i°rom English affairs o 
the amelioratlon oi Italy and Spain, how is it, that, when 
they corne to a cluestion oi  religion, they are suddenly 
incapable of'understanding that what is reasonable and de- 
iensible in one country, is hot utterly preposterous and 
10arodoxical in another ? What is trtm under one degree of 
longitude, îs true under another. You bave a right indeed 
to sy that Cathollc]sm itseli ° is not true; but you bave no 
r]ght, for it is bad logic, to be surDrlsed that those who think 
it true act consistently with that supposition; you do not 
well to be angry with those who resist a policy in Ireland, 
which yotu- own £rlends and suioporters cordially dctest and 
triumphantly withstand in England. 
Talle again a very different subject. A Protcstmt blames 
Catholics for showing honour to images; yet he does it hhn- 
self. And iàmt, he sees no difficulty in a mode of treat]ng 
them, quite as relvugnant to his own îdeas of what is rational, 
as the practice he abominates; and that is, the offering in- 
sult and moclery to them. Where is the good sense of 
showing dishonour, ifit be stupid and brutish to show honour ? 
I Vid. Tabler ewspaper May 31, 1851. 
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Approbation and critlcism, praîse and blame go together. 
I do hot mean of course that you dishonour what you honour ; 
but that the two ideas of honour and diihonour so go to- 
gether, that where you ean apply (rightly or wrongly, but 
still) where it is possible to apply the ont, it is possible to 
apply the other. Tell me, then, what is meant by burning 
Bishops, or Cardinals, or Popes in eff#y? bas it no meaning? 
is it hot plainly intended for an insult ? Would any one, 
who was burned in efflgy, feel it no insult ? XVell, then, 
how is it, hot absurd to feel pain at being dishonoured in 
effigy, yet absurd to feel pleasure at being honoured in 
 effigy ? How is it childish to honour an image, if it is hot 
childish to dishonour it ? Thia only tan a Protestant say 
in defence of the act which he allows and practises, that he 
is used to it, whereas to the other he is hot used. Honour 
is a new idea, it cornes strange to him; and, wondertul to 
say, he does hot see that he has admitted it in princiæle 
already, in admitting dishonour, and after preaching against 
the Catholic, who crowns an image of the :Madonna, he 
complacently goes his way, and sets light to a straw eiïiy 
of Guy Fawkes. 
But this is hot all; Protestants actually set up images to 
represent their heroes, and they show them honour without 
any misgiving. The ver 3, flower and cream of Protestant- 
ism used to glory in the statue of King William on Col- 
lege Green, Dublin; and, though I cannot make any refe- 
rente in point, I recollect well what a shrick they raised 
some years ago, when the figure was unhorsed. Some pro- 
fane person one night blew the king right out of his saddle, 
l and he was round by those who took interest in him, like 
Dagon, on the ground. You might bave thought the poor. 
senseless block had lire, to see the way people took on about 



it, and how they spke of his face, and his arm, and his 
legs; yet those satne Protestants, I say, would at the sane 
time be horrified, had I used " he" and "him" of a crucifix, 
and would call me one of the monsters dcscribed in the 
Apocalypse, did I honour my living Lord as they their dead 
king. 
Another inst.ance:uwhen Jaunes the Second went out, 
and the aforesaid William came in, there wcre persons who 
refitsed to swear fidclity to William, bccause they had already 
sworn fidelity to James ; and who was to ¢tispense them from 
their oath ? yet these scrupulous men were the few. Tl]e 
rnuny virtually decided that the oath had been conditional, 
depending on their old king's good behaviour, though there 
wus nothing to show it in the words in which it tan: and 
that accordingly they had no need to keep it any longer 
than they liked. And so in a similar way, supposing a Ca- 
thol[c priest, who bas embraced the Protestant persuasion, 
to corne over to this country, and marry a wife, who among 
his new co-religionists would dream of being shocked at it.? 
Every one would think it both natural and becoming, and 
reasonable too, as a protest against Romish superstition; yet 
the man bas taken a vow, and the man bas broken it. " Oh ! 
but he had no business to make such a vow, he did in ig- 
norance, it was anti-Christian, it was unlaw£ul." There are 
then,'it seems, after all, such things as unlawful oaths, and 
unlawful oaths are hot o be kept, and there are cases which 
require a dispensution; yet let a Catholic say this, and he 
says nothing more,u(rather he says much less than the Pro- 
testant; for he strictly defines the limits of what is lawfil, 
and whut is unlaw£ul, he takes a scientific view ofthe rnatter, 
and he forbids a man to be judge in his own case),let a 
Catholic, I say, assert what the Protestant practises, and he 
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has furnlshed matter for hall a dozen plati%rm speeches, and 
a whole set oi c Reformation Tracts. 
These are some of the instances, which mlght be enlarged 
upon, of the blindness of out opponents fo those very saine 
acts or principles in themselves, which they imiute as enor- 
inities to us; but I leave them for your consideration, my 
Brothers, and lroceed to aa iastance o£ a different character. 

What is a more fruitful theme of dcclamation against us, 
than the charge of persecution ? The Catholic Church is a 
persecuting power ; and every one of us is a persecutor ; and, 
if we are not by nature persecutors, yet we are tbrced to be 
persecutors by the necessity we lie under of obeying a per- 
secuting Church. Now let us direct a carcful attention to 
thii Protestant land, which bas so virtuous a horror of per- 
secution, and so noble a loathing of persecutors, and so 
tender a compassion for the persecuted, and let us consider 
whether the multitude oi  men are hot, to say the least, in 
the saine boat with us; whether there is anyfling which 
we are said to do, which they do hOt do also, anything 
which we are said to bave done, which they bave hot done, 
and therefore, whether, with this theorctical indignation of 
persecution on the one hand, and this practical sanction ofit 
on the other, they are hot in the very position of that great 
king, in his evi hour, who sentenced a transgressor, when 
he himself was i the man." 
Now I sui)pose , when men speak of persecution, and say 
that Catholics persecute, they mean, that Catholics on the 
score of religious offences inflict punishment on persons, pro- 
perty, privileges, or reputation; that we hate, calumniate, 
mock, mob, and disquiet those who differ from us; that we 
pursue them with tests, disabilities, civil penalties, imprison- 
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ment, baalshment, slavery, torture, and dcath; that we are 
inflexible in our tempers, relentless in our measures, perfi- 
dious in our dcalings, and rcmorseless in our infllctions. 
Something of thls kind will be said, with a good deal of 
exaggeration even at very first sight; but still, as even a 
candld man may perhaps £ancy, with some truth at the 
bottom. Wcll, ste what I propose to do. I shall hot 
discuss any point of doctrine or principle : such a tas] would 
hot fall wlthin the scope of these I.ectures; I mn not go]ng 
to assume that savage cruelty, ruthless animosity, frantic 
passion, that the love of tormenting and delight in death are 
right, nor ara I going to assume that they are wrong; I ara 
hot entering upon any questîon ofthe moral law ;moreover, 
I will hot discuss how far Catho]ics fairly fall under the 
charge ofbarbarity, mercilcssness, and fanaticism, and for this 
reason, because it is hot my concern; for I mean to main- 
tain, that the acts imputed to Catho]ics, whatever be their 
character, so very closely resemble in principle what ]s done 
by Protestants themselves, and in a Protestant's judgment, 
is namral, explicable, and becomlng, that Protestants are 
just the very last persons in the World who can wlth safety 
or consistency call Catholics persecutors, for the simple 
reason, that they should hot throw stones, who live in glass 
houses. 
I ara maintaining no paradox in saying thls ; it is a truth 
which is maintained by intelligent Protestants themselves. 
There is Dr. Whately, the present Protestant Arehbishop of 
Dublin, one of the first writers of the day, and a most vio- 
lent opponent of Catholieism, listen how he speaks, at the 
very time he is inveighing against out holy religion. "The 
Romish Chureh," he says, " which has so long and so loudly 
been stigmatized as a perseeuting Chnrch, is, indced, deeply 
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stained with this guilt, but cannot with uny reason be rec- 
koned the originating cause ofit... This, as well as the other 
Romish errors, bas its root in the evil he,rt of the unrenewed 
man. Like the rest, it neither began with Romanism, nor 
can reasonably be expected to end with it. '' 
Now, what I shall do is, to take the Protestant in 
bouse, lais family, and lals circle of friends, in his occupation, 
and his civil and political position, as a good kind father, as 
a libcral toaster, as a useful member of society; and to con- 
sider, as regards this matter of persecution, whether, could 
he see himseli ° in  looking-glass, he would hot mistke 
himself for a Catholic. 
For instance, That is the first and natural act on the part 
of a Protestant father of a t'amily, when he receives the in- 
telligence that lais son or daughter, grown up to man's or 
woman's estate, nay, long since corne of .ge, bas become, or 
is on the point of becoming a Catholic ? Of course there 
are exceptions; but in most cases his conduct is o uniform, 
so suggestive of a general law, to which particular cases 
belong, that I almost fear to describe it, lest, what is farthest 
from my wlsh, I seem to be personal, and to be indulging 
in satire, when I ara but pursuing an argument. " My dear 
John or James," the father says, calling him by his Chris- 
tian naine, "you know how tenderly I love you, and how 
indulgent I bave' ever been to you. I ha.ve given you the 
I best ofeducations, and I bave been proud of you. There 
is just one thing I cannot stand, and that is Popery, and 
this is the very thing you lmve gone and ta:cn ul. 
hve exercised your right of private judgment; I cio not 
cluarrel with you for this; you are old enough to judge for 
yourself; but I too bave sacred duties, which are the 

- Whately on Pomanism, p. 225. 
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unavoidable result of your conduct. I bave duties to your 
brothers and sisters;--never see my face again ; my door is 
closed to you. It wounds me to COlne to this decision, but 
what can I do? My affection for )'ou is as strong as ever 
it was, but you bave placed yousel£ under influences hostile 
to your father's roof and your own home, and you must 
take the consequences." 
No one can look round him, who has much to do with 
conversions and converts, without seeing this fitlfillecl often 
to the letter, and rnutatis mutandis, in a variety of parallel 
cases. Protestants bave felt it right, just, and necessary to 
break the holiest of earthly ties, and to inflict the acutest 
temporal suffering on those who have exercised their private 
judgment in the choice of a religion. They bave so acted, 
and they so act daily. A sense ofduty to religious opinions, 
and of the supposed religious interests of those intrusted to 
them, bas triumphed over the feelings of nattu:c. Years 
have passed, perhaps death bas corne, without any signs of 
recognitlon passing from the father to the son. Sometlmes 
the severance and its consequences may be sterner still: the 
wife may be sent away, ber children taken from ber, be- 
cause she felt a call in conscience to join the Catholic 
Church. The son has been cut off (as they say) to a shil- 
ling. The daughter bas been locked up, ber books burned, 
the rites of ber religion £orbidden ber. The malediction 
has been continued to the thlrd generation; the grandchil- 
dren, the child unborn, bas hot been tolerated by the head 
of the family, because the parents were converts to the 
faith of thelr forefathers. 
Nature pleads; and therefore, to fortlfy the mind, the 
various reasons for such severity must be distinctly passed 
belote it, and impressed upon it, and passion must be roused 
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to overcome aection. "Such a base, grovelling, demoral- 
izing religion, unworthy of` a mati of" scnse, unworthy of" a 
man! I could bave borne hiæ turning Drummondite, Ply- 
mouth Brother, or Mormonite. He mlght bave joined the 
Agapemone. I would rather see laim an unbeliever; yes, 
I say it deliberately, Popcry is wor»e t]mn Paganiæm. I 
had rather see him dead. I could bave borne to see him in 
hls coi]in. I cannot see him the slave of" a prlest. And 
then the way in which ho tool the step: lac noyer let me 
lnow, and had been received belote I had laad a hint about 
it ;" or, " he told me v«hat he meant to do, and then did 
in spire of" me ;" or, "he was so weal< and silly," or "so 
headstrong," or " so long and obstinately set upon it." "He 
had nothing to say for himsclf"," or "he was always arguing." 
" He was inveigled into it by others," or " he ought to 
bave consultcd others, he had no right to have an opinion. 
Anyhow he is pref"erring trangers to his true friends; he 
has shown an utter dlsregard of the ieelings of his parents 
and relations; he bas been ungrateçul to his çather." These are a f`ew out of the many thoughts which pass 
through the Protestant's mind under the circumstances 
have supposed, and which imlel him to infiict a severe 
penalty on a child for a change o" religion. And if" there 
be Protestant f`athers, who demur to the correctness of this 
representation (and I am uing the word Protestant in 
proper sense, as I lmve noticed several rimes beçore), I beg 
to as] such parents whether, in çact, they bave t]emselves 
suffered the ailictlon I bave supposed,I mean, that of" 
thelr children becoming Catholics; and, if" they lmve hot, 
I entreat t|mm to f:ancy such an aitiction for a moment, and 
how they would £ecl and act if" it really tool place. Rather 
they will not be able to get themselves to f'ancy it; I ara 
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sure that most of thcm will revolt from the Lhought in in- 
dignation: the vey supposition irrltates thcm. " I should 
lil<e to see any son or daughter of mine turnlng Papist !" is 
the thought which spontaneously rises in their mind. 
I bave been spealing of the upper and middle classes: in 
the lower the feeling is the saine, only more uncourteous]y 
exiressed , and acted on more summarily. The daughter, 
on ber return home, tells the mother that she bas been 
attendlng, and means to attend, the Catholic chupel ; where- 
upon the mother instuntly lnocks the daughter down, and 
talçes away from ber ber bonnet and shawl, and the rest of 
ber clothes, to keep her in doors: or if it is the case of a 
wife, the husband fidls to cursing, protests he will lill ber il' 
she goes near the Cathollcs: and that if the priest cornes 
there, he will pitch him out of window. Such are 
specimens of what Dr. Whately truly calls, "the evil heart 
of t]le unrencwed man." 
Perhaps, however, the one party or the other glves way; 
milder counsels prevail wlth the persecutor, or the perse- 
cuted is menaced into submission. A poor child is teased 
and worrled, till, to escape black looks, sharp speeches, 
petty mortifications, and the unsympathizing chill of the 
domestic atmosphere, she consents to go to Protestant wor- 
ship; and is forced to sit, stand, and ]ncel, in outward 
deference to a ceremonial which she utterly disbelieves, and 
perhaps hates. At length, doing violence to ber conscience, 
she loses ber sense of the reallty of Catholicism, iiows in- 
different to all religion, sceptical of the truth of" everything, 
and utterly desponding and sick at heart and mlserable. 
Her friends suspect ber state, but it fs better than Popery; 
their detestation of the Ctholic religion is so intense, that 
provided their child is saved from its influence, for them 
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she may belleve anything or nothing; and as to ber dis- 
tress of mind, time will overcome itwthey will get ber 
malTied. Such is a Protestant's practical notion of freedom 
of opinion, religious llberty, private judgment, and those 
other fine principles which he preaches with such unction 
in public meetings, and toasts so enthusiastically at public 
dinners. 
Perhalos, however, there is a compromise. Terres are 
ruade, conditions exacted; the parties who bave ruade the 
mistake of thinking they might judge for themselves, are 
taken into favour again,--are receivcd undcr the paternal 
roof on the rigid stipulation that no sign of Catholicism is 
to escape them; their mouths are to be sealed; their devo- 
tional manuals to bc hid; their beads must never escape 
from thclr pockct; thelr crucifix must lie in a drawcr; 
opinion is to be shnply put down in the family. 
As to domestic servants whose crime it is to be Cathollcs, 
far more summary measures are taken with them; hot less 
cruel in effect, though more plausible in representation. 
They are the first to surfer £rom a popular cry against the 
Cathohc religion. Perhaps, some reverend person, high 
in station, draws public attention to thls defenceless portion 
of the community,--not to protect them from those moral 
dangers which benevolent statesmen are striving to mitigate, 
--but to make them the objects of suspicion, and to set 
their masters and mistresses against them. Suddenly a vast 
number of young persons are thrown out of their situations, 
simply because they are Catholics--because, forsooth, they 
are supposed to be emissaries of the Jesuits, spies upon the 
family, and secret preachers of Popery. Whither are they 
to go? home they bave none: trials and perils they bave 
wlthout number, whîch ought to excite remorse in the 
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breasts or" those, who, at the gain or" a smart argument in 
controversy, or a tellîng paragraph in a speech or a charge, 
are the cause of their misfortunes. They look about in 
vain for a fresh place ; and their only chance of success is by 
accepting any wages, however poor, which are offered them, 
and going into any service, however hard, however low, 
however disadvantugeous. SVell, but let us suppose the best 
that can beteal them: they shall be tolerated in 8 household 
and hot discharged ; but what is the price they pay for this 
indulgence? They are to glve up their rcligious duties; 
never to go to contession; only once or twlce a year to mass; 
or an arrangement is ruade, as a great i'avour, to allow them 
to go monthly. Moreover, they are had up into the parlour 
or drawing room for family prayers, or to hear tracts and 
treatises, abusive of their religion, or to endure the presence 
oF some solemn Protestant curate, who is expressly sum- 
moned to scare and browbeat, if he cannot persuade,  sale 
victim, whom ber hard circumsances bave ruade dependent 
on the tyranny or  others. 
Now, I would have every Protestant to whom my words 
may corne put his hand on his heart and say, first, whether 
scenes such as I bave been describlng, whether in high 
lit'e or in low, are hOt very much what he would call perse- 
cutîon in Catholics; and next, whether they can, by any 
the utmost ingenuity, be referred, in the cases supp9sed , to 
any Cathollc influence as theh" cause. On the contrary, 
they corne out of the very depths and innermost shrine of 
the Protestant heart: it is undenible, the very stannchest 
Protestants ure the actors in them : nay, the stauncher they 
are, the more çaitht'nlly do they sustain thelr part: and yet, 
I repeat, it a similar occurrence were repored oi" some 
Catholic family in Ituly or Spain, these very persons whose 
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conduct I bave been describing would listen with great 
satisfaction to the invectives of'any itincrant declaimer, who 
should work up the stcrnness o{' the father, the £ury of the 
mother, the beggary of children and grandchildren, the 
blows struck, the imprecations uttered, the imprlsonment, 
the over-persuasion, or the compulsory compromise, into a 
demonstration that Popery was nothing else than a perse- 
cuting power, which was impatient of light, and af'raid of 
inquiry, and which imposcd upon fathers, mothers, and 
husbads, under pain oi'reprobation, the duty of tormenting 
their children, and discharging their servants at an hour's 
warnlng. 
Let us walk abroad with those children or servants, W]lO, 
by the spirit of Protestantism, have been sent about their 
business for belng Caflmlics, and we shall sec fresh manifes- 
tations of its intolerance. Go into the workshops and 
mmaufactories, you will final it in full operation. The con- 
vert to Catholicism is dismissed by his employer; the 
tradesman loses lais custom; the practitionêr his patients; 
the lawyer bas no longer the confidence of his clients; 
pecuniary aid is reclaimed, or its promise recalled ; business 
is crippled, the shop cannot be opened ; the old is lef with- 
out provision, the young without his outthe must look 
about for hlmself; his friends fight shy of him; gradually 
they drop him, if they do hot disown him ai once. There 
used lo be pleasant bouses open to him, and a circle of 
acquaintance. People were glad to sec him, and he felt 
himself, though solimry, hot lonely; he was by himself, 
îndeed, but he had always a refuge £rom himself, wlthout 
having recourse to public amusemcnts whlch he dlsliked. 
It is now all at an end; he gets no more invitations; he is 
hot a welcome guest; lae at length finds hlmself in coven- 
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try; and where his presence once was iound, now it is 
rellaced by malicious and monstrous tales about him, dis- 
torted shadows o£ hlmsel £reely cieulated, and readily 
belleved. What is his crhne?--he is a Catholic among 
Protestants. 
If such is the conduct oç Protestant society towards 
indivlduals, what is it hot against the Priest ? what against 
the Catholic :Naine itself? Do you think it is with the 
good will oi  Establishment, Wesleyan Connexion, and 
various other denominations oi  religion, that Catholics are 
in Birmlngham at all ? Do we worMp,--have we u place 
of worship,wlth or against the will oi  the bodies in ¢tues- 
tion ? Woulcl they hOt close all our churches and chapels 
to-morrow, would they hot cut the ground £rom under us, i 
they could ? what hinders them irom turn]ng us all out of 
the place, except that they can't! Attend to th]s, my 
Brothers, a.nd observe its bearing. ¥ou ]now what an out- 
cry is raised, because the Roman government cloes hot sell 
or give grouad to Protestants to bu]ld a Protestant Church 
in the centre of Rome : that government hinders them there, 
because it is able; Protestants do hot hinder us here, be- 
cause they are hOt able. Can they, in the face of day, deny 
this?they cannot. Why, then, do they find iault 
others who clo, because they can, what they themselves 
would do içthey could? Do hot tell me, then, that they 
are in earnest when they speal oç the " intolerance of 
Catholics" abroad: they ought to corne into court with 
clean hands. They do just the saine themselves, as 
as they can; only, snce they cannot do it to their mnd's 
content, they are determined it shall £orm an article o1 
impeachment agalnst us; and they eugerly throw a stone 
that cornes to hand, though it is only by an accident that it 
does hot fall back on themselves. 
2 
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It bas lately been reported in the papers, that the Catho- 
lics of Italy arc going to build u Church in London £or 
their poor countrymen, who în greut numbers are £ound 
there. Let them go to the Board o£ Woods and Forests 
(and less equitable bodies mlght be found), and try to 
negotiute a purchase of ground ibr a site; would Govern- 
ment for a moment entertain the proposal? would it hot 
laugh st their imprudence in asl¢iug? would the people 
surfer thc Government, even if it were disposed? would 
there hot be petitions sent up to the two Houses, enough to 
breal the tables on whlch the:y were ranged, petitlons to 
the Queeu enough to block up the Home Olce? would 
hot the whole press, both daily and weel¢l:y, in town and n 
countr:y, groan and tremble under the portcntous agitation 
such a project would occasion? Happily for Catholics, 
other ground is to be had. But would hot Com't and 
:Ministry, Establishment, Vesleyans, almost ever:y political 
part:y, almost all the denominatlons of London, the Court of 
Aldermen, the Common Council, the City Companies, the 
great landlords, the Inns of Court, and the Vestries, hinder 
an:y Catholic Church if the:y could? Yet these are the 
parties to cry out against a proceeding in Rome, v¢hich they 
do their best to imitate in London. 
But tlis is hot ull: in spire of their nmnifcst.ing, every 
da), of thclr lires, an intense deslre to do us all the harm in 
their powcr, wondcrful to say, they go on to reproach us 
with ingmtltude. We evince no gratitude, sa:y thc Protes- 
tant Bishops, for the favours which bave been shown us. 
Gratitude for what? What favours bave we receivcd ? the 
Frenchman's good fortune, and nothing else. When he 
boasted the king had spol¢cn to him, he was naturally 
asked what the l¢i_ug had sd: and he answered, that 
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Majesty had most graciously cried out to him, " Fellow, 
stand out of the way." Statesmen would ignore us if they 
could: they recognize us in order to coerce; they cannot 
coerce without recognizing, therefore at last they conde- 
scend to recofize. When there was a talk, several years 
ago, of an interchange of ministers between England and 
the Pope, then they would hOt bave his name mentioned; 
he was hOt to be called by any tltle of his own, but by a 
new-fangled naine, fi'amed for the occasion. He was to be 
known as " Sovcreign of the Roman States ;" a title which 
pretty well provided, should occasion occur, for treating 
ith some other sovereign power in his States, who should 
hOt be he. :Now that they wish to do hlm an injury, forth- 
with they wake up to the fact of his existence. Our states- OE 
men affect to know nothing ofthe greatest power on earth, 
the most ancient dynasty in history, till it cornes right across 
their path, and then they can recognlze as £oes, what belote 
they could hOt recognize as gentlemen. 
Indeed, if the truth must be told, so one-sided is this 
Protestantlsm, that its supporters have hot yet admitted the 
notion into their minds, that the Catholic Church bas as 
much right to make converts in England, as any other de- 
nomination. It is a new dea to thcm; they thought she 
ought to be content wlth vegetating, as a sickly plant, in 
some back yard or garret window; but to attempt to spread 
ber faith abroad--this is the real insidiousness, and the 
veritable insult. I say this advisedly. Some public men, 
indeed, bave even confessed it; they bave been candid 
enough to adroit dlstinctly, that the penal Bill is intended 
to throw a damper on out energies; and others imply it who 
dare hot say it. There are words, for "nstance, imputed to 
the Prhne Minister with reference to a publication of my 
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own, which puts the matter in a very clear point oi" view. 
I bave to aclnowledge his civilit), to mysel£ personally; 
and I ara sure, though I bave an aversion to his part), 3 and 
his politics, o£ twent),, nay thirty years' standing, yet I bear 
noth]ng but good will to himselç, except as the represcntative 
o£ the one and the other. But now consider what he said. 
It appears he had laid it down, t]at 
Parliamenmry measure was to resist an), temporal preten- 
sions o£ the Pope; and, in proo£, observe, that such pretcn- 
sions were ruade, what does he do, but quote some words 
which I used in a Sermon preached at Chad's, last October, 
on occasion o£ the Establishment of the Hierarch),. low 
what was that Sermon about? was there u word in it about 
Catholics exercising or gaining temporal power in England, 
which was the point on which he was insisting ?--hOt a s),l- 
lable. I ma), confidently say, for I know m), own £ccllngs 
on the subject, that the notion o£any civil or political agran- 
dizement of Catholic]sm never came into my head. From 
the beg]nning to the end of the sermon, I spoke sirop1), and 
purely o£ conversions--o£ conversions o£ individuals, o£ the 
spread o£ the Church b), means of individual conversions, 
by the exercisc o£ private judgment, by the communication 
o£ mlnd with mind, by the conitict of opinion, by the zeal 
o£ converts, and in the midst o£ persecution; hOt by any 
general plan o£ operatlon, or by political movement, or 
external influence bearlng upon the countr),. Such a growth 
of Catholicism, intellectual, gradual, moral, peaceable, and 
stable, I certainly predicted and predict, and such only: yet 
this, though the fruit 
adduced b), the Premier as an intelligible, as a suKicient, 

a ]-he #[r-cbs [r-cd[rs of Mr. Froude : vid. Lyra Apostolica, 133. 
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reason for introc]ucing a measure of coercion. An intellec- 
tuul movement must be met by Act of Purliament. Cn a 
clearer t)root" be requîred, that hot our political intrigues-- 
for we are guilty of none--but our moral and argumentative 
power, is the real object of apprehenslon and attack ? the 
wish to coerce us because we are zealous, and they venture 
to coerce us because we are çew. They coerce us for the 
crime oi" being few, and wishing to be many. They coerce 
us while they can, lest they should hot date to coerce, when 
anothcr twenty years bas passed over ottr hcads. "Hit him, 
he's down l" this is the cry oi  the Ministry, the country gen- 
tlemen, the Establishment, and Exeter Hall. T]terefore are 
we ultramontanes; t]terefore are we aggressive; rais [s our 
conspiracy, that we bave hearts to desire what we believe to 
be the religious wellbelng of others, and heads to compass it. 
Two centuries ago, a|l England, you lnow, was in terror 
about some vast and mysterious Popish plot, which was to 
swallow up the whole population, without any one lnowlng 
how. What does the historian, Hume--no Catholic, cer- 
talnly--say on the subject ? "Such zeal of t)roselytism," he 
observes, " actuates that sect (meaning us) that its mission- 
arles have t)enetrated into every nation of the globe; and ia 
one sense there is a Poplsh plot perpetually carrying on 
agalnst all states, Protestant, Pagan, and Mahometan. TM The 
simple truth ! thls is the unvarnished account of the matter: 
we do surpass in zeal every other religion, and bave done so 
from the first. But this, surely, ought to be no offence, but 
a pralse : that religion which inspires the most enthusiasm bas 
a right to succeed. If to cherish zeal, if to deal the blows 
of reason and argument, if this be politlcal, if this be disloyal, 

Charles the Second, ch. 67. 
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certalnly we deserve worse punishment than the deportation 
suggcsted by ont member of Parliament, and the £500 
penalty by unothcr. 
Had indeed thc rullng powers of thc country, when coct- 
ion was in the]r power, refralned £rom coercion, and turned 
u host of controversialists in uçon us instead; had a gracious 
answer corne ri'oto the Throne in return for the loyal uddress 
o£ the Protestant Bishops, commanding them to reçute us, 
and never to enter the royal closet again without a tail of" 
twenty converts apicce; had a Parliamentary Committee 
been appointed to inquire into the best means of denying 
out çcts, and unravelling out arguments; had a reward or  
some 1000/. been offered for our scientific dcmolltion, in 
Bridgewater Treatise or Warburton Lecture, we should bave 
'elt gratitude towards those who had rather rail in their end 
than be ungenerous in their meas'ures. But for years and 
years thc case bas been just the reverse ; they bave ever donc 
us all the hann that they could, they bave hot donc only 
what they could hot. They lmve only ruade concessions 
under the influence ofiear. Small than]s for scanty fvours; 
such thanks as Lazarus's t'or the rlch man's crumbæ which 
could hot help falling £rom the table : it is no virtue to grant 
what you cannot deny. Now, what is the state of the case ? 
Protestant sects quarrel among themselves, they scramble 
power, they infiict injuries on each other; then at lcngth 
they corne to thinl it would be well to bear and £orbear. 
They establlsh the great principle o£ toleration, hot at all for 
our sa]es, simply £or thc sale of each other, ont and ll 
devoutly wishing that they could tolerate each other without 
tolerating us. We, born Biitons and mcmbers oi  thc body 
politic as much as thcy, accidentally corne under thc shadow 
o' a tolertion which was meant for others. When they tnd 
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that commen sense and fairness are teo strong for them, and 
they cannot keep us out, and, moreover, that it is dangerous 
to do so, they malçe a merit of lettlng us in, and they wish 
us to be grateful for a prlvilege which is out birthright as 
much as it is theirs. 
I know well thcre is a rlsing feellng, there are emergent 
parties in thîs country, far more generous and equltable, far 
more sensible, than to dcserve these imputatlons; but I ara 
speaking all along of the dominant faction1, and the children 
of the Tradition. As for the latter, it vill be long bcfore 
they realizc thc fact that we are on a social equality with 
t]xenl, and that what is allowable in themsclves is allowable 
in us. At present, it is a matter of surprise to them, that 
we date to speak a word in our defcnce, and that we are 
not content with the liberty of breathing, eating, moving 
about, and dying in a Protestant soil. That we should have 
an opinion, that we should tal¢e a line of out own, that we 
should date to convince people, thoEt we shoulcl more on the 
offensive, is intolerable presumption, and takes away their 
breath. They think thcmselves martyrs of patience if they 
can keep quiet in out presence, and condescending in the 
heroic degree, if tlxey offer us any lofty civil.ity. So was it 
the other day, when the late agitation bcgan ; the hangers-on 
of Government said to us, " Cling tight to our coat tails ; we 
are your best friends; we shall let you off easy; we shall 
only spit upon you ; but beware ofthose rabid Conservatlves ;" 
and they marvelled that we did hot £eel it to be the highest 
10referment for the Catholic Church to wait in the ante- 
choEmbers o£ a political party. Soit is with your Protestant 
controversialist, even when he shows to best advantage; his 
great principle of disputatlon is that he is up, and the Catholic 
is down; and his great cluty is to show it. He is intensely 
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conscious that he is in a very eligible situation, and his op- 
ponent in the gutter; and he lectures down upon him, as if 
out of a drawing-room window. It is against his nature to 
be courteous to those for whom he feels so cordial a ctisdain, 
and he cannot forgive himselffor stooping to annihilate them. 
He mistakes sharpness for keenness, and haughtiness for 
strength; and never shows so high and mighty in manner 
as when he means to be unutterably concluslve. Itis a 
standing rule with him to accuse his opponent of evaslon 
and misstatement; and, when in fault of an argument, he 
always can impugn his motives, or question the honesty of 
his professions. Soit is with that writer to whom CardinM 
Wiseman alludes in his late Appeal to the English people. 
The person I speak of is a gentleman and a scholar, nay, 
one of the most distinguished Protestant theologians of the 
day; but that did hot hinder him, on the occasion alluded 
to by the Cardinal, from strutting about with indination 
that a Catholic should intrude himself into the quarrels of 
the Establishment, and ri'oto f'ancying that rudeness would 
be an indication of superiority. In his title-page, he de- 
scribes his pamphlet as "A letter to lXT. Wiseman, D.D., 
calliny himself Bishop of Melipotamus ;" then he addresses 
hîm, hOt " Rev. Sir," but" Sir," and talks of it being reported 
that he bas "recelved the form of episcopal consecration at 
Rome," and tells him this is no excuse for lais "acting in 
opposition to his legifimate diocesan, the [Protestant] Bishop 
of Worcester." He proceeds to speak of Dr. Wiseman's 
" characteristic sagacity," and of the " leaders of his party ;" 
reminds Mm that "in the eyes of his superlors the end sanc- 
tifies the means," and says that a mistake, of which he accuses 
him, "appears to be hOt quite unintentional." " He is ever 
upon stilts, and, as the pamphlet proceeds, there is an ever- 
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thlckening recurrence of such rhetoric as " Excuse me, Sir," 
and "Now, Sir," and" Such, Sir," and" But, Sir," and " Yes, 
Sir," and " No, Sir." I should hot notice this pamphlet, 
which is of some years' standing, did I think the writer at 
all rcpented of its tone, and might not auy day publish just 
such another. Ai'ter ail, it is but an instance in detal of 
the Protestant Tradition; for such bas been the reccived 
style of the Church of England, ever since the days of such 
considerable men as Laud, Taylor, Stillingflcct, and Usher. 
Moreover, it is emihatically the gentlemanlike mannerof 
conductîng the controversy with us, in contrast to that of 
the pulpit or the platt'orm, when the speaker considers him- 
self a sort of theological Van Amberg, scares us wlth his 
eye, and hlts up to and fi'o with his cudgel. 
Now for another department of this petty persecution. 
That able writer, Dr. Whately, whom I bave already 
quoted in this Lecture, and whom, for the love I bear him, 
ri-oto old memories, in spire, oi  our religious differences, I 
take pleasure in quoting, whenever I cau do so with any 
momentary or partial agreement wlth him, the Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin, I say, writing on the subject of per- 
secution, is led to speak of insult and abuse, calumny, ridi- 
cule, and blasphemy, as directed by the professors of one 
religion against those of another; and he uses the following 
remarkable words: "Undoubtedly," he says, " they ought 
to enjoy this protection, hot only of their eersons and pro- 
perty, but of their comfort and feellngs also. The State is 
both authorized and bound to prohiblt and to guard against, 
by ber own appropriate penalties, hot only everything that 
may tend to a breach oi" the peace, but also everything that 
unnecessarily interîeres with the comtort, and molests the 
feelin of any one. I say unnecessarily, because it may 
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be painicul indeed to a man's iceelings to have his opinions 
controverted, and to be obliged to encounter opponents; 
but then, fi'ee discussion is necessary for the attainment and 
mainten0.nce of truth. Not so with ridicule and insult: to 
forbid these can be no violation of religious liberty, since 
no man can be bound in conscience to employ such wea- 
pons: they bave m0.niicestly no tendcncy to advance the 
cause oi c truth; they are, thereicore, analogous to the 
slaughter oic women and children, and other non-bel- 
ligerents, which is regarded by all civilized nations as a 
violation of" the laws of war; thcse bclng unnecessary cruel- 
ties, since they bave no direct tendency to bring the war to 
a conclusion." And then he goes on to say : " It is evident 
that all this reasoning applics with equal icorce to the case 
oi  persons of every religious persuasion, whether Christians 
oic various sects, or Jews, or Mahometans. All o£ these, 
though they must be prepared indeed to encounter icair 
argument, should be protected, not only fi'om persccution, 
but icrom insult, libel, and moclerff, as occasloning a useless 
interruption of public or of domestic peace and comiort; 
and this being an offence against society, may justly be 
prohlbited and punished by bureau lws. ''» 
Hcre you will observe, a writer, setting down his thoughts 
on persecution twenty-five years ago, when the present 
state of the controversy was as yet in the womb oic the 
future, distinctly tells us that insult, abuse, and mockery 
are inconsistent with relîgious liberty, and that they should 
be prohibited by law, even as directed agalnit Mahometans. 
Now I accept this sentiment, though I will not adopt it 
without au explanation. I consider, then, that in applylng 

a Letters on the Chm'ch, p. 53. 
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it fo the exlstlng state of things, we must distinguish 
between religîous objects and rites, and the persons who 
acknowledge them. I cannot reprobate, in a free country 
like this, the ridicule of individuals, whoever they are; and 
I thlnk it would be a very evil day when it was forbidden. 
From the Queen and Prime Minister to the ephemeral 
churlatan or quack, who astonishes the world with his 
impudence and absurdity, itis desirable that all should be 
exposed fo the ridicule of any who choose to make them 
the objects of it. In no other way are various abuses, or 
encroachments, or nuisances, or follies, so easily and gently 
got rid of; if is a most healthy expression of public opinion ; 
it is a safety-valve for feelings, which, if hot allowed so 
harmless an escape, might end in a serious explosion. 
1Uoreover, it is our boast anaong the nations, that, while 
elsewhere it is dangerous, with us it is postively healthy. 
In France or in Italy, 1 suppose no Government could 
stand against public ridicule; the Anglo-Saxon is good- 
natured in his satire, and he likes hls rulers hot at ail the 
worse, or rather the better, that he can distort them into 
attitudes, and dress them up in masquerade. And thls per- 
mission must be suffered to extend to the case of persons 
who bear a religlous profession, as well as that of" others; 
though in this case the line will sometimes be difficult to 
draw. It will be painful, indeed, to those who look up to 
them, to see one whom they revere, or who is associated 
with what is sacred in their minds, ruade the subject of 
insult and buffoonery; as it may be painful to the private 
clrcle and the living relations of a statesman or public man,. 
who undergoes a similar ordeal; but, as matters go in this - 
country, there is no sufcient ground for prohibitlng, nor 
much wisdom in complalning. But the case is very dif- 
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ferent when the religious rite is insulted, and the individu,ql 
for the sake oç the rite. For example, were England a 
Catholic country, I can f.aney a caricature of a fat monk or 
a fanatical pilgrim being quite nnobjeeaonable; it would 
argue no disrespeet to the religion itself, but would be 
merely a blow at an abuse of religion, in the instance of 
certain individmds who were no ornament to it; on the 
other hand, in a Protestant land, it would or would hOt be 
an insult to Catholicism, aecording to the retaper of the 
moment, and the colouïing and details of tire satire. How- 
ever, my business is hot fo draw the line between what is 
allowable and what is unfilir as regards ridicule in matters 
of religion, but merely to direct your attention to this point, 
that I bave no wish, when it can be helped, to shelter the 
pcrsons of religious mon under the sacredness of the religion 
ïtse]£ 
Wifl flfis explanation, then, in f'avour of ridicule, I accept 
Dr. Whately's doctrine as reasonable and true; but conslder, 
my Brothers, its application to ourselves. What a remark- 
able light does it cast on the relative position of Protestants 
and Catholics in England during the current year! Our 
author tells us that insult and mockery, in religious contro- 
versy, is as cowardly and cruel as the slaughter of women 
and children in war, and he presses on us the duty of the 
State to prohibit by penalties such interference with the 
comforts and feelings of individuals; now, I repeat, what a 
remarkable illustration have Protestants supplied to this 
doctrine of a Protestant divine, since Michaehnas las ! The 
special champions of toleration, the'jealous foes of persecu- 
tion, how studiously and conscientiously, during nine long 
months, bave flmy practised what they preached! What a 
bright example have they set to that rcligious communion 
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which they hold in such abhorrence on the ground of its 
pcrsecuting spirlt! O thc one-sided intellect of Protcs- 
tantism! I appeal in cvldence of it to a grcat banquct, 
where, amid grcat applause, the tïrst judge of the land 
spoke of' trampling Cardinal Wiseman's hat under his feet. 
I appeal to the last fifth of November, when jeers against 
t,]te Blessed Sttcrament and its rites were chalked up in the 
5ietropolis with impunity, under the vcry shadow of the 
Court, and belote the eyes of the Home Office and the 
Police. I appeal to the mock processions to ridicule, and 
bonfires to burn, what we hold most venerable and sacred, 
hot only Pope, and Cardinal, and Priest, but the very 
Mother of our Lord, and the Crucifix itself. I appeal to 
those ever growing files of newspapers, whose daily task, in 
the tedious succession ofmonths, bas been to cater for the 
gross palate of their readers ail varieties ofdisgusting gossip, 
and of bltter rcproach, and of extravagant slander, and of 
affronting, taunting, sneering, irritating invective against 
us. I appeal to the buckram nuns of Warwickshire, Not- 
tingham, and Clapham., to the dungeons of Edgbaston, and 
the sin-table of St. Gudule. I appeal to the outrageous 
language perpetrated in a place I will hot naine, where one 
speaker went the length of saying, what the reporters sup- 
pressed for fear of consequences, that a dear friend and bro- 
ther ofmlne, for whose purity and honour I would die, 
mentioning him by naine, went about the country, as the 
words came to the ears of those present, seducing young 
women. I appeal to the weekly caricatures, hot of persons 
only and their doings, but of all that is held sacred in out 
doctrines and observances, of out rites and ceremon;es, out 
saints and out relics, out sacred vestments and out rosarles. 
I appcal to a popular publication, which, witty and amus- 
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ing in its place, thought it well to leave its " sweetness" and 
its " £atness," to change make-bellef for earnest, to become 
solemn and sour in its jests, and awkwardly to try its hand 
at divlnlty, because Cutholics were the gaine. I appeal to 
the cowardly issue of a cowardly agitation, to the blows 
dealt in the streets of this very town upon the persons of 
the innocent, the tender, and the helpless; hot to uny insult 
or affliction which bas corne upon ourselves, for it is out 
portion, and we bave no thought o£ complainlng, but to the 
ludies and the school-rls, who, at various times, up to the 
day I am recording it, because they are Catholics, bave 
becn the victims of these newspaper sarcasms, and these 
plat£orm blasphemies. I appeal to the stones stril:ing 
sharply upon the one, and the teeth lnocl<ed out of the 
mouths of the other. Dr. Whately's words bave been 
almost prophetic; mocl:ery and insult have literally ter- 
minated in the bodily injury of those non-belligerents, who 
are sacred by the laws of all clvilized warfure. Such are 
some of the phenomena of a religion which makes if its 
special boast to be the Prophet of Toleration. 
And in the midst of outrages such as these, my Brothers 
of the Oratory, wiping its mouth, and clasping its hands, 
and turning up its eyes, it trudges to the Town Hall to heur 
Dr. Achilli expose the Inquisition. Ah! Dr. Achilli, I 
might have spoken of him last week, had time adlnitted of 
it. The Protestant world flocks to heur him, because he 
bas something to tell of the Catholic Church. Ho las a 
something to tell, it is true; he ltas a scandal to reveal, he 
bas an argument to exhibit. It is u simple one, and a 
powerful one, as far us it goes--and it is one. That one 
argmnent is himself; it is his presence which is the triumph 
of Protestants; it is the sight of him which is a Catholic's 
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confusion. Itis indeed our great confusion, that our ttoly 
Mother could bave had a priest like him. He feels the 
force of the argument, and he shows hlmself to the multi- 
tude that is gazing on him. "Mothers of familles," he 
secms to say, "gentle maidens, innocent children, look it 
me, for I ara worth looking at. You do hot sec such a 
sight every day. Can any Church hve over the imputation 
ofsuch a birth as I ara? 

Yes, you are an incontrovertlble proof, that 
priests may fall and fria-s break their vows. You are your 
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own witness; but while you eed not go out of yourself 
for your argument, nelther are you able. With you the 
argument begins; wlth you too it ends: the beginning and 
the ending, you are both. When you have shown yourself, 
you bave done your worst and your all; you are your best 
argument and your sole. Your witness against others is 
utterly inwlldated by your witness against yourseff. You 
. leave your sting in the wound: you cannot lay the golden 
eggs, t'or you are already dead. 
For how, Brothers of the Oratory, can we possibly be- 
lieve a man like tlfis, in what he says about persons, and 
çcts, and conversations, and events, when he ]s ofthe stamp 
of Maria Monk, oç Jeffreys, and o£ Teodore, and of others 
who have had their bout, and then been th'opped by the 
indignation or the shame of manldnd ? What call is there on 
Catholics to answer what has hot yet been proved? what 
need to answer the evidence oç one who has not 'epfied to 
the Police reports of Viterbo, Naplcs, and Corfu ? He t.ells 
me that a Father Inquisitor said to him, " Another rime/' 
that you are " shut up in the Inqu]sifion," " you" will hot 
" get away so easily. '' I do hot belleve it was said to him. 
He reports that a Cardinal sid of him, " We must either 
make him a Bishop, or shut hhn up in the Inquisition. '' 
do hot believe it. He bears witness, that " the General of 
the Dominicans, the oldest oç the Inquisltrs, exclaimed 
against h]m be£ore the council, ' This heretlc, we had better 
burn him alive. ''s I don't befieve  word o£1t. " Give up 
the present Archbishop of Cantcrbury," says he, " amiable 
and pious as he is, to one ofthese rabid inqulsitors; he must 
ether deny his çalth, or be burncd alive. Is my statement 

 Dealings with the Inquisifion, p. 2. 
v lbid. p. 27. s Ibid. p. 46. 
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f-alse? Ana I doting ?" Ho is hot dotlng, but he is false. 
" Suppose I were to be handed over to the tender mercy of 
this Cardinal [Wiseman], and he had full power to dispose 
of me as he chose, without losing his character in the eyes 
of the nation, ..... should I hot bave to undergo some 
death more terrible than ordinary?" Dr. Achilli does not 
dote; they dote who listen to him. 
Why do I so confidently assert that he is hot tobe 
believed?--first, because his life for twenty years past 
creates no prepossession in favour o£his veracity: secondly, 
because durlng a part of that period, according to his own 
confession, he spoke and argued against doctl-ines, which at 
the very tlme he coniessed to be maintained by the com- 
munion to which he belonged; thirdly, because he bas 
ventured to deny in the general, what oicial documents 
prove against him in the particular; iourthly, because he is 
hot simple and clear enough in his narrative of iacts to 
inspire any confidence in him; fitthly because he abounds 
in misstatements and romance, as any one will see who 
knows anythlng of the matters he is writing about; sixthly, 
because he runs counter to iacts known and confessed by ail. 
Indeed, I should hot finish my Lecture to-night, my 
]rotmrs, if I went through the series oi  historical facts 
which migt be detailed in contradiction to the statements 
which this author advances, and in prooi  of the utterly i:alse 
view which Protestants take of the Inquisition, and of the 
Holy See in connexion wit it. I ill set down a few. A 
reccnt Catholic controversialst, a Spanish writer of great 
naine, Dr. Balmez, goes so far as to say " tiret the Roman 
Inquisition bas never been known to pronounce the execu- 

Ibid. p. 75. 

K 
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tion of capital punishment, although the Apostolic Sec has 
been occ-upied, during that time, by FOl)eS of extreme 
rigour and severity in all that relates to the civil adminis- 
tration. ''-'' We iïnd," he continues, " in all parts of Europe 
scaffolds prepared to punish crimes against religion; scenes 
which sadden the soul were everywhere witnessed. Rome 
is an excel)tion to the rule;--Rome, whlch it bas been 
atteml)ted to rel)resent as a monster ofintolerance and cruelty 
 . . The Popes, armed with a tribunal ofintolerance, bave 
hot spilt a drop of blood ; Protestants and philosophers bave 
shed torrcnts." Moreover the Spanish Inquisltion, against 
which, and hot the Roman, it îs more common to invelgh, 
though Dr. Achilli writes about the Roman, the Sl)anish 
Inquisition, which really was bloody, is confessed by great 
! lrotestant authorities, such as RanL=e, and Gulzot, to ]mve 
been a l)olitical, hot an ecclesiasticl institution; its officials, 
though ecclesiastics, were "appolnted by the crown, responsi- 
ble to the crown, and removable at its pleasure. '' It had,indeed, 
been orlginally authorized by the Pol)e, who, at the instance 
of the civil l)ower, granted it a bull of establishment; but as 
. soon as it began to act, its measures so deeply shocled him, 
thatheimmediatelycommencedaseries of grave remonstrances 
against its l)roceedings, and bitterly complained that he had 
been deceived by the Spanish Govermnent. The Protestant 
Ranke distinctly maintains t]mt it was even set up against 
the Pol)e and the Church. " As the jurisdiction of the 
Court," he says, "rested on the Royal supremacy, so 

 Balmez' Protestantism transi., p. 166.--I ara rather surprised that thls is 
stated so unrestrictedly, vid. Lire of St. Philip leri, vol. i. ; howcver, the fact is 
substantially as stated, evell though there were some exceptions to the rule. 
 Vid. an .able article in the Dublin Review, June, 1850,which is my 
authority for this and other facts. 
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exerclse was ruade available £or the maintenance of the 
Royal authority. It is one o£ those spoliations oç the eccle- 
siastical power, by whlch this govermnent rose into strength 
.... in its nature and its object, it was a purely poltical 
institute." Moreover, the Fope, anxious and displeased at 
what was going on, appointed a new functionary to reside 
on the spot, w]th he oce o£ Judge of Appeals £rom the 
Inquisit]on, in iavour oi  the condemncd; and whcn thls 
expedlent was evaded, he appointed special judges for 
partlcular cases ; and ]astly, when the cruelty of the Spanish 
Government and its offlcials, lay and ecclesiastica], deçeated 
tMs second attempt to amellorate the evil, then he encou- 
raged the sufferers to flee fo Rome, where he took them under 
his protection2 In this way it is recorded, that iu one 
year he rescued 230 loersons, and 200 in another. Some- 
times he directly interiCered in Spath itsel£; in the bcginning 
olone year he liberated fit'ty heretics ; and fitty more a month 
or two later; three £urther interpositions o£ mercy are 
recorded within the year. Somctimes he set aside and 
annulled thejudgments passed; sometimes Ira managed to 
rescuethe condemned from the inçzmy and civil consequences 
ot  the sentence ; sometimes he actually summoncd, censured, 
and excommunicuted the Inqu]s]tor; and o£ten he tool the 
pa-t of the children otthose whose property was £orçeited to 
the crown. Moreover he reiused to al]cw the Span]sh Go- 
vernment to introduce their ImlUiSitlon into :Naples, or the 
Milanese, which then belonged to Spain, from hls dlsappro- 
batlon o its rigour. 

- Gieseler says that "the lopes at first tfied to draw zome ad,antage from 
the new Institution by selling [ecclesiastical] absolution for the crime of apos- 
tasy."--Vol, iii. p. 335. It is easy to throw out such insinuations as to objects 
and motives. 
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Such conduct as this is but in accordance wlth the his- 
torical character of" thc Holy See, in all rimes and in all 
countrles. Doubtless in the long course of eighteen hundred 
years, there are events which need explanation, or which 
mon of"the world might wlsh otherwise: but the general 
tcnor and tcndency of" the traditions of' the Papacy bave 
been mercy and humanity. It has ever bcen less tierce 
than thc nations, and in advance of"thc a.ge: it bas evcr 
modcrated, hot only the f"erocity of barbarians, but the 
tanaticism of Catholic populations. Let the accusations 
which can be ruade against it be put in f'orm ; let the formal 
charges be proved; let the proved offcnces be counted up; 
and thon Protestants thctnselves will be able to determine 
v«hat judgment is to be passed on the language in which 
they indulge themselves against it. " An actual hell," says 
their present oracle, Dr. Achilli, " seems to be at the com- 
mand of" this Church, and it may be known by the naine of 
the Inquisltion .... The Inquisition is truly a hell, invented 
by priests .... Christianity suffers more now than in f`ormer 
rimes under this harsh slavery. '' The Inquisltion, it seems, 
is a hcll; then there are many other hells in the world 
present and past, and worse hells, though this is the only 
one of' which Dr. Achilli has had experience. He, indeed, 
may be excused for hot knowing that in hls reprobation of" 
thc Inquisition, he is in fact secretly reflecting upon the 
nation, at whose good opinion ho is aimlng ; but Protestants, 
had they the caution of" ordinary disputants, would bave 
known better than to accept a field of controversy, f'r 
dangerous to their enemy than to thcmselves. Judgment 
and justice, like charity, begin at home: and before they 

« Inquiition, pp. 5, 11. 
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commiserate culprits two thousand toiles awy, they would 
do well to tbel some shame at victlms of their own maling. 
They are shocked, forsooth, at religious ascendancy and 
religious coercion at Rome; as if the icleas and the things 
were forcign to a British soil and a British policy. The 
naine alone of" the Inquisition, says Dr. Achilli, °' is suflïcient 
to incite in the minds of ail rational beings  sentiment of 
horror and repugnance, little inferior to what Christians 
experience with respect to hell itself."  A true word ! what 
is the Inquisition but a naine ? what is the Court of Queen's 
Bench but a naine? why should hOt, in this mattcr, the 
names be interchanged? what bas the Inqulsition done 
Rome, which thc Royal naine and authority bas hOt done 
in England ? The question is, hot what u tribunal is called, 
but what has been its work. Dr. Achilli, it seems, bas been 
imprisoned by the Inquisitlon, for preaching in Rome 
against the religion of Rome: and bas no one ever been put 
in prison, or fined, or transported, or doomed to death in 
England, for preaching against the religion of England? 
Those adversaries, indeed, of Catholicism pleaded that 
Catholicism was rebeilion: and bas Dr. Achilli had nothing 
to do with a party, n"'ôt only dangerous, but actually nd 
contemporaneously subversive of the Pontifical Government ? 
It seems never to occur to a Protestant, that he must hot do 
in his own case what he blames in another; and should he 
at any time leave off a practice, he is surprised that every 
one else bas not left it off at the saine moment, and he has no 
mercy on any that hs hot; like converted prodigals, who 
are sternly unforglving towards the vices they have only ' 
just abandoned themselves. 

a Ir, quisitiou, p. 5. 
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It is in my own memory, that a popular writer was con- 
victed in ttm King's Bench, and sentenced to fine and 
imirisonment , for parodying passages of the Protestanz 
Prayer Boo]. Itis within my own memory, that n un- 
believer in Christianity incurred  sîmilar sentence, for 
exposing and sell]ng his publications in a shop in Fleet- 
street. Why is Protestantism tobe protected by luw, if 
Catholicism is hot? What bus the Inquisitlon done to 
Dr. Achilli, which the K]ng's Bench did hot do, and more, 
to Hone and Carlyle ? Why is that so shocking to-day, 
which came so natural to you thirty years ago .9 Not many 
I years have passed since Unitarian worsh]p was a legal offence 
the Unitarian creed was felony, and Unitarian congregations 
incurred the penalty of transportation. " If the civil 
gistrate," says Dr. Whately, "have no rightful jurisdiction 
whatever in religious concerns, it is quite as much an act 
of injustice, though of fur less cruelty, to fine a Socinian, as 
to burn him." Nor, indeed, was burning away; rive men 
were burnt in El]zabeth's reign for d__enying the Holy 
Trinlty, of whom the Protestant Bishop of Norwich burnt 
th-réêêT-. In the next reign, the Protestant Bishop of London 
burnt one, and the Protestant Bishop of Lichfield another. 
A th]rd ",vas sentenced, but the compassion of the people 
saved him. Catholics have çared even worse; they bave 
not, indeed, been burned, but they bave been tortured, 
hung, cut down alive, cut open alive, quartered, and boiled. 
Nay, it is only quite lately, tht heavy penal inflictions bave 
been taken off the daily cts of out religion. Many of us, 
my Brothers, as you know well, wear about us crosses, 
pictures, medals, beads, and the like, blessed by the Pol0e; 

 Lotters on the Chttrch, p. 42. 
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they are still illegal; an gnus Dei is still illegal. Nay, 
rive years bave hot fully pussed, since the bringing thcm 
into the ]ingdom, and the giving them away, and the 
ceivlng and wearing them were punishable, by outlawry, 
civil matters, f.orfeiture of' all goods and chattels to the 
Quecn, and imprlsonment for lit'e. Yet the British Con- 
stitutlon is the wonder of. the world, and Rome is Antichrlst 
Nor bas this prohibition been ut ull times an empty 
menace, as it is to-day: rime was, when it was followed out 
into its extreme consecluences. The possession of an 
Dei was the f.oremost charge in the indictment brought 
against the flrst of. our martyrs among the Missionary Priests 
in the reign of' bloody Ellzabeth. " As soon as the Sheriff 
came into the chumber," say the Acts of' the martyrdom of. 
Cuthbert Mulne, " he took Mr. Maine by the bosom, and 
sald to him, What art thou? he answered, I am a man. 
Whereat the Sheriff, belng very hot, asled if he had a coat 
of. mall under his doublet; and so unbuttoned it, and f.ound 
an gus Dei case about his necl, which he took from hlm, 
and called him traltor and rebel, wlth many other oppro- 
brious names." Mairie was hanged, eut clown alive, falling 
from 
 great height, and then quarmred. He was the iïrst 
fruit of a sanguinary persecutlon, which lasted a hundred 
years. John Wilson, while his heart was torn out, sald, " I 
forgive the Qtmen, and all that are the cause of' my death." 
Edvard Campion was cruelly torn aud reat upo the rack 
divers times. " Belote he went to the rac], he used to fall 
down at the rack-house door, upon both ]nees, to commend 
himself' to God's mercy ; and upon the rack he called con- 
tlnually upon God, repeating ohen the holy naine of Jesus 

 Challoner's Missionary Priests. 



H{s keeper ask{ng h{m the next day, how he çelt hs hands 
and feet, he answered, ' Not ill, because hot t 11.' tic 
was hanged and embowelled at Tyburn." Ralph Sherwh, 
came next; the hangman, taking hold of him with his 
bloody hands, which had been busy with the bowels of the 
martyred priest who preceded him, said to bien, thinking to 
terrify him, " Corne, Shcrwin, take thou also thy wa=es. 
But the oly man, nothing dismayed, embraced him with a 
cheerfifl countenance, and reverently kissed the blood that 
stuck to bis hands; 'a which the people were much 
moved. He had been twice racked, and now he was dealt 
with as lais brother before him. Thomas Sherwood, after 
six months' imprisonment in a dark and filthy hole, was 
hanged, cut down alive, dismembered, bowelled and quar- 
tered. Alexander Brian had needles thrust under his nails, 
was torn upon the rack, hanged, and beheaded. George 
Haydock was suffered to hang but a very little while, when 
the Sheriff ordered the rope to be cut, and the whole 
butchery tobe performed upon him while he was alive, and 
perfectly sensible. John Finch was dragged through the 
streets, lais head beating all the way upon the stnes ; was 
then thrust into a dark and fetid dungeon, with no bed but 
the damp floor ; was fed sparingly, and on nothing but oxen's 
liver. Here he was left first for weeks, then for mont]lS; 
till at length he was hanged, and lals quarters sent to the 
four chicf towns of Lancashire. Richard White, being cut 
clown alive, pronounced the sacred naine of Jesus, twice, 
while the hangman had his hands in lais bowels. James 
Claxton, was first put into little case, that is, a place whcre 
he could neither stand, lie, nor sit; there he was for three 
days, fed on bread and water. Then he was put into the 
mill to grlnd ; then he was hanged up by the hands, fill the 
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blood sprang forth at lais fingers' ends: at length he was 
hanged, dying at the age of twenty-one years. These are 
the acts, these are tlm scenes, which Protestants, stopping 
their ears, and raising their voices, and casting dust into the 
air, will hot let us inflict upon them. No, it is pleasanter 
to declalm against persecution, and to call the Inquisition a 
hell, than to considcr thelr own devices, and the work of 
their own hands. The catalogue reaches to some hundred 
names. One was killed in this manner in 1577, two in 
1578, four in 1581, eleven in 1582, thirteen in 1583 and 
1584, nlneteen in 1585 and 1586, thirty-nine in 1587 and 
1588, and so on at intervals to the end of the seventeenth 
century; besides the imprisonments and transportatlons, 
which can hardly be numbered. What will the Protestants 
bring agalnst the Holy See comparable to atrocltles such as 
these ? not, surely, with any falmess, the burnings in Queen 
Mary's reign, the acts, as they were, of an English party, 
inflamed with revenge against their enemies, and opposed 
by Cardinal Pole, the Pope's Legate, as wcll as by the 
ecclesiastics of Spaln. 

My time is run out, Brothers of the Oratory, before my 
subject is exhausted. One remark I will make in conclusion. 
The horrors I bave been descrlblng are no anomaly in the 
hlstory of Protestantism. Whatever theoretical differences 
it bas ha(l. on this subject wlth the Catholic Religion, it bas, 
in matter of fact, ever shown itself a persecuting power. It 
bas persecuted in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in Hol- 
land, in France, in Germany, in Geneva. Calvin burntt 
a Soclnlan, Cranmer an Anabaptist, Luther advisecl the 
h 
wholesale murder of t, he fanatical peasants, and Knox was 
party to bloocly enactments and bloody deeds. You would 
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think that with scandals such as these at their door, Protcs- 
tants would iïn¢l it safest to let history alone, and not meddle 
with the question of persecution at all, from  lively con- 
sclousness of deeds identical with those whih they impute 
to the Ctholic Church. Nota blt o£ it. What then is 
their view of the matter? Strange to say, they lnake it 
their plea of exeulpation, and the aetual differenee between 
Catholics and them, that they eondemn persecutîon in prln- 
eiple; in other words, they bring their own ineonsistency as 
the excuse t'or their crime. Now I grant them, I ara far 
fi-om disputing it, that a man who holds a right prineiple, 
and oecasionally, nay, often, offends against it, is better than 
he who holds the opposite wrong prineiple, and nets consis- 
tently upon it; but that is hot the prescrit case. The case 
belote us is that of persons who never once bave aeted on 
the prineiple they profcss--never once; for they eannot 
produee their instance, when Protestants, of whatever de- 
nomination, were in possession of national power for any 
suffieient rime, without perseeuting some or other of their 
polemical antagonists. Soit has been, soit is now. Three 
eenturies ago Protestantism in England set off on its course 
with murdering Catholie priests; but a few months have 
passed sinee a elergyman of the Establishment gave out to 
his eongregation that transportation was too good for us, 
and he thought we all ought tobe put to death. So far 
from the Protestant party feeling any real shock at this 
avowal, a little while al'ter, a second elergyman, as influential 
in Manehester as the first mentioned is in Liverpool, repeated 
the sentiment; and still no shoek or sensation in the Pro- 
testant public was the result. Doubtless they gave their 
reasons for wishlng it, suffieient in their own judgment, and 
so too did the Protestant Elizabeth, so too did Gardiner and 
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the other advisers of the Catholic Mry; but still such va 
the upshot of their r¢asons, death to every Catholic priest. 
Th¢ pr¢sent case then is hot that of an indlvidual, or a ruler, 
or a body politic laying down a good principle, and hot 
being able at times aud under circumstances, through pas- 
sion or policy, to ct up toit; no, it is the case of a religiou 
saying one thing, and ou every actual and possible occasion 
doing another. Cal such a religion extenuat¢ its acts on 
th¢ ground of its professions? Yet this is th¢ excuse, nay, 
this is th¢ boast, the glory, of" th¢ Protestant party :--" We 
always do one thing, aud we always say another; w¢ always 
preach peace, but we lways make war; we bave the face 
of a lamb, aud the claws oç a dragou. And w¢ have another 
boast; to be sure, we persecute, but th¢n, as a set off, you 
see, we always d¢ounce in others what we are in the prac- 
tice of doing ourselves; this is our second great virtue. 
Observe, we, persecutors, prot¢st against pers¢cution,-- 
virtue on¢; next, we, persecutors, blacken and curs¢ th¢ 
Papists for persecuting,--vlrtue two; and now for a third 
virtue--why, w¢ are so superlatively one-sided, that we do 
not ev¢n see our ow utter inconsistency in this marrer, and 
we deny, tht what is a stigma in their case is even  scndal 
in ours. We think that profession and d¢nunciation mak¢ 
up a good Chrlstian, and that w¢ rnay persecute freely, iç 
we do but largely quote Scripture against it. 
And now I might leav¢ Protestants to explain this mattcr 
if they can, and to unravel the mystery how it is tht, ai%er 
ail their solemn words against persecution, they bave perse- 
cut¢d, as I bave shown, whenever, wherever, and howev¢r 
they could, trom Elizabeth down to Victoria, rom the do- 
q 
mestic circl¢ up to the Legislature, from black looks to th¢ b 
extr¢mity of the gibbet and the stak¢; I rnight l¢av¢ thern, 
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but I ara tempted to make thera one parting suggestion. I 
observe, then, itis no accident that they unite in their history 
this abjuration with this practice of rcligious coercion; thc 
two go together. I say it boldly and decidedlyi and do hot 
flinch from the avowalmProtestants attempt too much, and 
they end in doing nothing. They go too t:ar; they attempt 
what is against nature, and therefore impossible. I ara hot 
proving this; it is a ieparate subject; it would require a 
treatise. I am only telling the Protestant world why it is 
they ever persecute, in spite of their professions. It is be- 
cause their doctrine of private judgment, as they hold it, is 
extreme and unreal, and necessarily leads to excesses in the 
opposite direction. They are atterapting to reverse nature, 
with no warrant for doing so; and nature bas its ample 
revenge upon thera. They altogether ignore a principle 
which the Creator bas put into out breasts, the duty of main- 
taining the truth; and, in consequence, they deprive them- 
selves of the opportunity of controlling, restraining, and 
directing it. So was it with the actors in thc first French 
Revolution : never wcre there such extravagant pralses of the 
rights of reason ; never so signal, so horrible a prof.a.nation of 
them. They crled, " Liberty, Equality, Fraternity," and 
then proceeded to massacre the priests, and to hurry the laity 
by thousands to the scaffold or the stream. 
Far other is the wisdora of the Church. lot to put the 
matter on higher and doctrinal grounds, it is plain, if only 
to prevent the frequent occurrence of' persecution, she raust 
to use a phrase of the dayhead a moveraent, which it is 
irapossible frora the nature of raan to suppress. And in the 
course of eighteen hundred yeam, though ber children have 
been guilty of various excesses, thogh she herself is respon- 
slble for isolated acts of raost solenm iraport, yet for one deed 
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of severity wifl which she can be clmrged, there bave becn 
a hundred of her acts, repressive of the persecutor and pro- 
tective of lais victims. She has been a never-f.Aling fount of 
]mmanity, equity, forbearance, and compassion, in conse- 
quence of ber very recognifion of natural impulses and in- 
stincts, which Protestants would vainly deny and contmdict: 
and this is tle solution of the paradox stated by the distin- 
guished author I just now quoted, to the eflèct tlmt the 
religlon which forbids private judgment in matters of reve- 
ltlon, is hlstorically more tolcrant than the religions which 
uphold it. His words will bear rcpetitlon : " We find, in 
parts of Europe, scaffolds prepared to punish crimes against 
religion; scenes which sadden the soul were everywhere 
witncssed. Rome is one exception to the rule ; Rome, which 
it bas been attempted to rcpresent as a monster of intolerance  
and cruelty. It is truc, that the Popes have hot preached, 
.. 
like the Protestants, universal toleratlon; but the facts shov 
tlm difference between the Protestatts and the Popes. The 
Popes, armed with a tribunal of intolerance, bave scarce spilt 
a drop of blood; Protestants and philosophers have shed it 
in torrents. 'u 

 Since this Lecture has been in type, I have been shown De Maistre's Letters 
on the Inquisition, and ara pleased to sec that in some places I bave followed so 
great a writer. 



LECTURE VI. 

PREJUDICE OEHE LIFE OF THE PROTESTANT VIEV. 

IN attributing the extreme aversion and contempt in which 
we Catholics are held by this gieat Protestant country, to 
the influence of falsehood and misrepresentatlon, energetic 
in its operation and unboundcd in its extcnt, I believe in 
ny heart I havereicrred it to a cause, which will be ac]now- 
ledged to be both real and necessary by the nmjority of 
thoughtçul and honest mnds, Cat]lolics or hot, who set 
thcmselves to exanine t]le state of the case. Talle an 
educated man, who bas seen the world, and interested him- 
self in the religious bodies, disputes, and events of the day, 
let him be ever so ill-disposed towards the Catholic Church, 
yet I thinl, ii he will but throw his nind upon the sub- 
ject, and then candidly speak out, he will conçess that the 
arguments which lead him to his prescnt statc of feeling 
abott ber, whatever they are, would hot be sucient çor the 
nultitude of mon. The multitude, iç it is to be arrested 
and moved, rcquires altogether a diffcrent polcmic from that 
whch is at the command of the ma ot  letters, of thought, 
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of tbeling, and of honour. His proofs against Catholicism, 
though he considers them sufflcient himselt , and consideri 
tiret they ought to be suflîcient £or the multitude, bave a 
sobriety, u delicacy, an exacmess, a nlce adjustment of parts, 
a width and breadth, a ihilosophical cumulatlveness, an 
indirectness and circuitousness, whlch will be lost on the 
generality of men. The i)roblem is, how to maire an im- 
i)ression on those who lmve never learned to exercise their 
minds, to comi)Ere thought with thought, to analyse an 
argument, or to balance probabilities. The Catholic Church 
appeals to the imagination, as a grcat i'act, wherever she 
cornes; she stril:es it; Protestants must i%d some idea 
equally cai)tlvating as she is, somethlng fascinating, some- 
thlng cal)able of possessing, engrossing, and overwhehning, 
if they are to battle with ber hopet'ully: their cause is lost, 
unless they can do this. It was then a thouht of genius, 
and, as I thinl, sui)erhuman genius, to i)itch ai)on the 
exi)edient which has been used aga]nst the Church t'rom 
Christ's age to our own; to call ber, as in the first century, 
Beelzcbub, so in the sixteenth, Anti-Christ; it was a bold, 
politic, and success£ul more. It startled men who heard; 
and whereas Anti-Christ, by the very notion of his character, 
will counterI'elt Christ, he will thereiore be, so tCar, neces- 
sarily li]e Him; and il" Anti-Christ is like Christ, then 
Christ, I sui)pose, must be llke Anti-Christ; thus there was, 
even at irst starting, a ielicitous i)lausibility about the very 
charge, whlch went çar towards securlng beliei , while it 
comlnanded attention. 
This, however, though much, was hot enough ; the charge 
that Christ is Anti-Christ must not only be ruade, but must 
be sustained; and sustained it could hot possibly be, in the 
vastness and enormity oi" its idea, as I have described it, by 
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means o£truth. Falsehood then bas ever been the indispen- 
sable condition of the impeachment which Protestants have 
nade; and the impeaehment they male is the indispensable 
weapon wherewith to eneounter the antagonist whom they 
eonbat. Thus you see that ealumny and obloquy of every 
kind is, flore the nature of the case, the portion of the 
Çhureh, while she bas enemies, tlat is, in other words, while 
she is militant,--her portion, that is, if she is to be argued 
with at all ; and argued with she must be, beeause man, flore 
his very moral constitution, cannot content himselt in his 
warFare o£ wh/tever kind, with the mere use of brute 
force. The lion rends his prey, and gîves no reason for 
j doing so; but man eannot perseeute without assignlng to 
himself a reason for ]ùs aet: he must settle it with his con- 
science ; he must have sucient reasons, and if good reasons 
are hot t"orthcoming, there is no help for i ; he must put up 
with bad. How to eonfliet with the moral influence oF the 
Church, being taken as the problem to be solved, nothing is 
lef but to misstate and deçame; there is no alternative. 
Tame tacts, elaborate induetions, subtle presumptions, will 
hot avail with the many; something which will cut a dash, 
somethlng gaudy and staring, somethlng inflammatory, is 
the rhetoric in request; he must make up his mind then to 
resign the populace to the action of the Catholic Chureh, 
or he must slander her to her greater confusion. This, I 
maintain,/s the case; ths, I eonsider, nust be the case ; 
bad logie, false facts ; and I really do thlnl that eandid men, 
of whatever persuaslon though they wi|l hot express them- 
selves exaetly in the words I bave used, will agree with me 
in substance; will allow, that, putting aside the question 
whether Protestantsm ean be supported by any other method 
than controversy, ibr instance, by simple establishment, or 
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by depriving Catholics o£ education, or by any other violent 
expedient, still, if popular eontroversy is to be used, then 
fable, hot truth, calumny, hot justice, will be its staple. 
Strip it of its fallacies and its fiction, and where are you ? 
It is no accident then that we are the victims ofs]ander. 
So mueh in corroboration of what I bave said in fornaer 
Lectures; but I have hot yet stated the full influence in thc 
controversy, or (as it may be called) the full virtue, of this 
system of naisrepresentation. The question may bave oceur- 
red to you, nay Brothers, as a philosophical ditculty, lmw if 
is that able, cultivated, en]arged minds should, not only be 
the organs of the grossest slanders about us, but should 
refuse to retract them, when they bave been absolutely 
silenced and exposed. The very eourtesy of elvilized lire 
denaands from them a retractation ; it is the raie anaong gen- 
t]enaen that, even when an accuser adheres in lais heurt to 
what he has advanced against another, yet on that other's 
denying it, he accepts the denial and withdraws hls words. 
It is otherwise in the eontest with Catholics; when we 
deny what is charged against out character or conduct, and 
deny it wlth irreslstible argunaents, we hot only have reason 
to desiderate that outward conslderation which the laws of 
society enforce, but probably are bluntly told that we lie, 
and there we are left, and the matter too. Doubtless this 
phenonaenon is traceable in part to that characterlstie of the 
human kind, noticed by philosophers, to erouch to what 
is in the ascendant, and to insult what is down in the 
world; but it partly arises from a cause to which I have not 
yet referred, and which I mean to make the subject of this 
Lecture. Thls cause is so obvious, that you naay wonder I 
ana so circuitous in introducing it, and why 1 bave hot 
treated of it belote; but it properly cornes in thls place. I 
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allude to the power ofpoejudice, which is to be reckoned a 
principal reason why our most triumphant refutations of the 
facts and arguments urged against us by out enemles avail 
us so little; for, in reality,.those facts and arguments bave 
already donc their work before their demolition arrives, 
and in spite of their subsequent demolition, by impressing 
the minds of the persons who bave heard and have used 
them with a prejudice against us. 
Now, first I must explain what prejudice is, and how it 
is produced, belote I go on to consider its operation. Pre- 
judice, you ]¢now, means properly a pre-judgment, or 
judgment by anticipation; a judgment which is formed prior 
to the particular question submittcd to us, yet is made to 
bear upon it. Thus, if a man is accused of theft, and I 
already believe him to be an habitual thief, I ara naturally 
led to think that this particular charge is well-founded, 
I before going into the evidence which is actually adducible 
for it. In thls way, previous good or bad naine has so much 
to do with the decisions in courts of justice; slight evidence 
will be enough to convict a reputed thief; on the other hand, 
a person under accusation, in order to repel it, brings 
witnesses to his character. When we bave thls previons 
knowledge of persons, we say,when their actions or they 
themselves corne under consideratlon,on the one hand, 
that we cannot help belng "prejudlced" against one, and 
on the other, "prejudiced" or "prepossessed" in javour of 
another. Now there is nothing unfair ir all this; what is 
past naturally bears on the future; from what bas been, we 
conjecture what will be; it is reasonable and rational to do 
so; and hence, persons who bave all their lives long heard 
nothing but what is bad of Catholics, naturally and firly 
entertain a bad opinion of them; and when a new charge is 
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ruade agalnst thena, are dlsposed to credit it without stopping 
to consider the evldence. And it naatters not, whether the 
previous judgment, which influences their belief, be a 
judgnaent of their own £ornaing, or be inherited; let it be 
the tradition of their country; still there is nothing strange, 
there is nothing wrong, in thelr being influenced by it. 
But then observe thls ;--after all, a previous j udgnaent, 
conclusion, or belie£ such as this, in which consists theii 
tgrejztdice, is but vague and general; it is hot naore than an 
opinion or inference, of' greater or less strength, as the case 
naay be, and varying with the trustworthineis of the reasons 
or testinaony which bas created it. It cannot reasonably, 
and naust hot, be ta].:en as infallible; did tire persons in 
question so slnaply test upon it, that they would hot hear 
what could be sald on the other side, as if they were quite 
sure nothing could be said to the purpose, they would cease 
to act rationally, they would be simply obstlrta.te. And 
this is l:'rejudice in its bad and culpable sense, the sense in 
which the word is commonly used, and in which I ana using 
it here, and am imiuting it to Protestants. I accuse thena 
of making too nauch of the Tradition which bas corne down 
to thena; they hot only taire it at first sight ti true, and act 
upon it as true (u proceedlng against which nothing can 
fairly be sald), but they put such inaplicit confidence in it, 
that they cannot bïing thenaselves to hcar what cart be said 
on the other side. They naake the Tradition practically 
infallible, as if it had settled the view they are to take of the 
subject of it, once for all and for ever. 
How can any one, you will say, act so absurdly, who has 
any pretcnslons to good sense and good feeling ? yet it naay 
happen in a naeasure to any one of us, and in the £ollowing 
way. low I hope I shall hot be ta.xing your attention, 
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my Brothers, more than I have a right to do on an occasion 
such as this, in what I am going to say in explanation. 
Prejudice then is something more than an act of'judgment ; 
it is hot a mere act, it is a habit or state of mind. I must 
reFer to a peculiarity, hot of" the English"'iaracter, but 
our mental constitution generally. When, then, we hear 
thing said again and again, it makes what may be cailed an 
impression upon us. We hot only hold it in our mind as 
an opinion or beliet , as separate ri'oto us, and depending on 
the information or grounds on whlch we bave received it, 
and as admitting ot  being thrown off the next minute at our 
will, should we have reasons for discarding it, but i bas 
acted upon out mind itseli', it bas sunk into it, it bas im- 
prcssed it. No longer at out disposal as bcFore, to kecp or 
throw away, it becomes one of out habitual and invariable 
modes of judging and belleving, somcthing like the ideas 
wc bave o£ good and evil, and of religious duty. The idea, 
tbr instance, that justice is a virtue, or that thcrc is a Divine 
Providence, is imprinted in our minds ; it is congcnial to out 
nature, and it is truc, and that, bccausc it is £ound in all 
tlmcs and places, with exceptions too rare or inconsiderable 
to be worth noticing. Such an idca, I say, is truc; still 
there may also be impressions, slmilar in permanence, which 
yet are f.alsc and arc uncongcnial to our nature, and they 
are charactcrlzed, first, in hot being common to all ; ncxt, in 
wt bcing round in the mind £rom the first (if I may so 
spcak), in wt coming thither no one knows how, that is, i¥om 
heaven itscll , but formed in us by the accidental occurrence of 
things which we bave seen or hcard, and anothcr bas not. 
Thcse imprcssions arc comlnonly crcated in the mind by the 
repctition of something striklng it from without. A fact or 
argument is flot stronger in its own nature by being rcpeatcd ; 
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but the effect on any mind, which is passive under the 
iniïliction, is strongcr and stronger every time it is repeated. 
In this way almost any idea whatever may be impressed on 
the mind; a man will begin at length to think himself a 
fool or a knave, if every one tells him so. This then is 
what the perpemal talk against Catholicism is doing against 
it in England; the clatter does not become truer because it 
is incessant; but it continually deepens the impression in tlxe 
minds of those who hear it, that Catholicism is an imposture. 
I say, there is no increase of logical cogency; a lie is a lie 
just as much the tenth t]me it is told as the iïrst, or rather 
more; it is ten lies instead of one; but it gains in rhetorical 
influence. Let it be repeated again and again; it matters 
not; the uttercr bas only to go on steadily proclalming it, and 
first one, then another will begin to believc it, and at length 
it wil] assume tlxe shal»e of a very respectable f.act or opinion, 
which is held by a considerable number of well-inçormed per- 
sons. This is what is meant by the proverb, Fling dirt enough 
and some will stick. And if even one pertinacious slanderer 
bas the prospcct of such success in his slander, from this 
peculiarity of our nature, what must be the effect when vast 
mu]titudes ofmen are ever crying out to each other, with 
unwearied and sleepless energy, f'ables and fallacics against 
the Cathollc religion ? Why, each is convincing the other, 
and deepenlng the hostile impression in his mind with a 
keenness and precision which it is appalling to contemplate ; 
and thus the meetings and preachings which are ever going 
on against us on all sides, though they may bave no 
argumentative force whatevcr, are still immense lSactories for 
the creation of prejudice,--an article, b:y means of' these 
exertions, more carefhlly elaborated, and more lasting 
in its texture, than any speclmcns of hardware, or other 
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material production, which are the boast of a town such as 
this is. 
Now the peeuliarity oi  these mental impressions is, that 
thcy do hOt depend afterwards upon the facts or reasonings 
by which flmy were produced, any more than a blow, when 
once given, has any contlnued connexion with the stone or the 
stick which gave it. To burn the stick will hot salve the 
sore: and to demolish the argument, as I have already said, 
does hot obliterate the prejudice. Suppose I bave been told 
that my neighbour is a thief; suppose the idea bas rested on 
my mind, and I bave accustomed myself to it; and suppose 
I hear what it was that ruade my informant assert it, and 
examine into this, and final it to be utterly untrue: why I 
me//indeed cast off my feeling against my neighbour at once 
and altogether, but I nay have a great difflculty in doing 
so. The idea may still cling to me, and I may find it im- 
possible, except by degrees, to overcome the associations 
with which he is connected in my mind, and the repugnance 
I feel to him ; there is something I bave to struggle against. 
And thus, even though a slander be perfectly cleared up, 
even though it be brought into a court of justice, and 
fonnally disconnected from the person who bas been the 
vlctim of it, he is hot what he was. It was a saying of the 
greatest of the Romans, that " Coesar's wife should hot be 
suspected." The slander bas, as it were, stained the minds 
of the hearers, and only time, if even time, tan wipe it out. 
This, then, is properly a prejudice, hot an opinion which is 
at out ovn disposal, and dependent for its presence or its 
dismlssal on out will, but an impression, whieh reason indeed 
can act upon, and the will can subdue, but only by degrees 
and wifll trouble. It sunk into the mind by the repefifion 
of untrue representations, it must be effaced by an opposite 
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process, by a succession oç thoughts and deeds antgonist to 
it. We must male it up to the injured prty by acts of 
làndness, by £riendly services, by good v¢ords, by praising 
hlm, by the desire and uttempt to please and honour him, 
and thus gradually we shall lose all recollcctlon o£ out £ormer 
hard thoughts o£hlm. On the other hand, it is qulte possible 
to shut ourselves up in ourselves ; to kcep at a distance £rom 
him, and to cherlsh coldness or ill-will ; and then, in spite 
of the calumnles lmvlng been trlumphantly rcfited, and of 
out nominal acquiescence, we shall be as suspicious or jealous 
as ever. We shall sy that we are not, açter a|l, satisfied ; 
that we cannot, indeed, give our grounds, but tlmt thlngs 
bave a suspicious appearance; and we look about diligently 
for some £resh ground o£ accusation agalnst hhn, to justi£y 
us in such thoughts and such conduct. 
Now you may recollect, Brothers oç the Oratory, that, in 
speaklng oi  prejudice in lts first and most simple sense, as 
a mere anticipation or previous opinion in disparagement of 
auothcr, I sald there was no lmrm in it. It is a mere judg- 
nent, £ormed on prcvious grounds, lile any judgment, 
which the owner puts away at once, as soon as its 
unsoundness is detected. But prejudice, in its second and 
ordinary sense, in which I bave now for somc thne been 
using it, viz. as an impression or stain on the mind, is hot 
at all innocent or excusable, just thc reverse. This may 
surprise you ; you may say, How can a man help his impres- 
slons ? he is passive under them; they corne o£ themselves; 
he is as little answerable for what is actually stamped upon 
his mind, as for a wound which is ini]icted on his body : but 
thls is very £ar çrom the case, as a little conslderation will 
show. The will goes with a prejudice; there is no compul- 
sion or necesslty; those who have prejudices are unwilling 
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o give them up; there is no prejudice without the will: we 
arc prejudiced, I say because we will; and therei%re ii  we 
did hot will, we should hot be prejudiced. I do hot say we 
could get rid of a prejudice in a day by wlshing to do so; 
but we should, in that case, be tending to get rld oi  it. Scrip- 
turc speals oF those who "loved darlncss rather t|mn the 
light :" and it is impossible £or us to deny, içrom what we sec 
on all sides, that as regards the Protestant view of Catholics, 
men love to be left to thelr own dar] thoughts of us; they 
desire to be able with a good reason and  good conscience 
to ha.te us: they do hot wish to be disabuscd, they are loth 
that so pleasant an error should bc torn içrom them. First, 
then, I say, that prejudice depends onflm will : now, secondly, 
if" it does deicnd on the will, it is hot, cannot be, innocent, 
becauseit is directed, hot against things, but against persons, 
gainst God's rfltional creaturcs, against our t'ellows, towards 
all of whom we owe the duties oi  humanit.y and charity. 
There is  natural law, binding us to think as well as we 
can oi  every one; we ought to be glad when imiutations 
are removed, and scandals cleared up. And this law is ob- 
served by every generous mind: such a person is pained to 
believe that bad thlngs can be said of others with any plausi- 
bility, and will rcjoice to be able to deny them, will hope 
they are not truc, and will give the subject or" them the benefit 
of his doubts. Every bout, then, as it passes, bears wlth it 
protests against prejudice, where there is generosity, içrom the 
naturel strivlng o£ the hcart the ot.ler way. Jealousy, 
suspicion, dlslile, thinling ill, are feelings so paini'ul to the 
rightly disposed, that there is  constant reclamatlon going 
on wlthin them, an uneasiness that they should be obliged 
to entertaln them, and an effort to get rid of them. :Nay, 
there are persons oi  such kind and tender hearts, that they 
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would believe there is no evil at all in the world, if they 
could: and it is a relief to them whenever thcy can lnoc] 
off', so to say, any part of the score of accusations which the 
multitude of men bring against each other. On the other 
hand, to close the ears to an explantion, and to show a de- 
sire that the womt may be true,--unless indeed the innocence 
of the individual who at present lies under  cloud involves 
the guilt of a vast many others instead, so that one bas to 
strike a balance of crimes,--I sa:/, to resolve that rumours 
or suspicions, for whlch no distinct grounds are alleged, shall 
be truc, is simple malevolcnce, deplorable, shocking, inex- 
cusable. 
I do not know lmw any one can deny the justice of these 
remarks ; but observe what a melancholy comment they form 
on the treatment which Catholics reccive in this Protestant 
countr:/. Where are the tender hearts, the kind feclings, 
the upright understandings of out countrymen and country- 
women .9 where is the generosit 3" of the Briton, of which frm 
one's youth up one lins bcen so proud .9 where is hls lçve of 
fait play, and his compassion for the wcak, and his indigna- 
tion at the oppressor, whcn 'e are concerned .9 The most 
sensible people on the earth, the most sensitive of moral 
inconsistenc:/, tlae most anabitious of propriety and good taste, 
would rat]mr commit themselves in the eyes of the w]ml 
world, would rather involve themselves in t.he most patent in 
congruities and absurdities, would rather rnal<e sport, as tlcy 
do by their conduct, for their enemies in the four quarters 
of the earth, than be betra:/ed into an:/portionI will hot 
say of justice, I will hot say of humanity and mercy, but of 
simple reasonableness and common sense, in thelr belmviour 
to the professors of the Catholic Religion; so much so, that 
to state even drily and accuratcl:/wlmt they do daily is to risk 
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being blamed for ridicule and satire, which, if anywhere, 
would be simply gratuitous and of[icious in this matter, 
where truth most assuredly, "when unadorned," is "adorned 
the most." This rlsk, as far as I ara incurring it myself in 
t]mse Lectures, I cannot help; I cannot help if, in exposing 
the prejudice of my countrymen, 1 incur the imputation of 
using satire against them ; I do not wlsh to do so ; and, observe, 
that nothing I bave said, or shall say, is levelled at the matter 
or the rites of Protestant worship. I am concerned v¢ith 
Protestants thcmselves ; moreover not with Protestants quies- 
cent and peaceable, but with Protestants malevolent, belli- 
gerant, busy and zealous in an aggression upon our character 
and conduct, lVe do hot treat them with suspicion, contempt, 
and aversion : thisis their treatmento£ us: our only vengeance, 
surely it is hot a great one, is to make a coa-eful analysls of 
tlmt treatment. 

The Prejudiced Man, then--for thus I shall personify 
that narrow, ungenerous spirit which encrgizes and operates 
so widely and so unweariedly in the Protestant commtmity 
--the Prejudiccd Man tal;es it for granted, or feels an un- 
doubting persuasion,--not only that hc hi mselfis in possession 
of divine truth, for this is a matter of opinion, and he has a 
right to his own,but that we, who differ from him, are 
universally impostors,tyrants, hypocrites, cowards, and slaves. 
This is a first principle with him; it is like divine taith in 
the Catholic, nothing ca.n shake it. If hc meets with any 
story against Catholics, on any or no authority, whicl does 
but fall in with this notion of them, he ca.gerly catches at it. 
Authority goes for nothing; likelihood, as he considers it, 
does instead of testimony ; what he is now told is just what 
he expected. Perhaps it is a random report, put into circu- 
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lation merely because it had a chance of succeedlng, or 
thrown llke a straw to the wind; perhaps it is a mere 
publisher's speculation, who thinks that a narrative of horrors 
will pay well for the printing: it matters hOt, he is perfcctly 
convinced of its truth; he l<new all about it beforehand; it 
is just what he always lins said; it is the old talc over again 
a hundred rimes. Accordingly he buys it by the thousand, 
and sends it about with ail speed in every direction, t6 his 
circle of friends and acquaintancc, to the ncwspapers, to thc 
great speakers at public mectings; he fills the Sunday and 
weel¢-day schools wlth it, loads the pêdlars' baskets, perhaps 
introduces it into the family spiritual readlng on Sunday 
evenings, consoled and conforted with the rcflcction that he 
bas got somethlng fresh and strong and undeniable, in evi- 
dcnce of the utter odîousness of the Catholic rcligion. 
Iext cornes an absolute, explicit, total dcnial or refutation 
of the precious calumny, whatever it may .be, on unimpeach- 
able authority. The Prejudiccd Man shnply discrcdits it, 
and slmply purs it aside, not taking any impression from it 
at all, or paying t the slightest attention. This, if he can: 
if he cannot, if it is urged upon him by some fi'iend, or 
brought up against him by some opponent, he draws himself 
up, looks sternly at the objector, and goes on sa3"ing the 
very same thing as belote, with a louder voice and more 
confident manner. He becomes more intensely and cnthu- 
siastlcally positive, by way of making up içor the interruption, 
ofbraving the confitution, and of showing the orld that 
nothingwhatcver in the universe will ever malehim thin] one 
hair-breadth more fvourably of l»opery than he does thin], 
than he ever has thought, and than his family ever thought 
belote him, slnce the rime of the iïne old English gentleman. 
If" a person ventures to ask the l»rejudlccd Man what he 
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knows of Catholics personally--what he knows of indlvi- 
duals, of their ways, of their books, or of their worshi i, he 
blesses himself that he knows nothlng of them at all, and he 
never will; nay, if they fall in lds way, he will take him- 
self out of it; and if unawares he shall ever be pleased with 
a Catholie without knowing who itis, he wishes by antlci- 
pation to retraet sueh satisfaction. About out state of mind, 
out views of things, out ends and oLjeet.s, out doerinei, out 
defenee of them, out judgment on his objections to them, 
out floughts abou him, he absolutely refuses tobe enlight- 
ened: and he is as sore if expostulated wlth on so evident 
an infi'mity of mind, as if ig were some painful wound upon 
him or local inflammation, whieh nust hot be handled ever 
so tenderly. He shrinls from the inflieion. 
However, one eannot always make the whole world take 
one's own way of thinking; so let us suppose tle famous 
tory, to whieh the Prejudieed i[an bas pledged his veraeity, 
utterly diseredited and seattered fo he winds by the eommon 
'onsen of mankind :this only males hhn he nore violent. 
For it oucjlt, he says, to be truc, and it is mere speeial 
çleadlng to lay mueh sress on its no having all he evidenee 
vhieh it migh bave ; for if it be hOt true, yet hall a bundred 
llke stories are. It is only impertinen to ask for evidenee, 
when the fact has so often been established. What is he 
good of laboriously ,¢indicating S. Eligius, or exposing a 
leading -çlele in a newspaper, or a speaker a a meeting, or 
a popular pblieaion, when the thing is notor]ous; nd to 
deny it is nothing else than a vexatlous demand upon hs 
rime, and an insult to hs eommon sense. He feels the saine 
or of indignation whieh the Philistine champion, Goliath, 
nfigh bave felt, when David went out to fight wih him, 
,'Ara I a dog, that thou comest to me wlth a staff? and the 



Philistine cursed hhn by hls gods." And, as the huge giant, 
had he tïrst been hit, hot in the bran, but in the toot or the 
shoulder, would bave yelled, hOt with pain, but with fury 
at the insult, and would hOt have been çrightened st al! or 
put upon the deicnsive, so out Prejudiced Man is but enraged 
so much the more, aud almost put beside h]mseli , by the 
lresumltion oi  those wlo, with their doubts or thelr ob- 
jections, interlere w]th the great Protestant Tradition about 
the Cathol]c Church. To bring prooç against us is, he thinks, 
but a marrer of thne; and wc lnow in aff':irs of every-dy, 
how annoyed and impatient we are lilely to become, when 
)bstacles are put in out way in ny such case. We arc 
angered at delays, when they are but accldental, and the 
issue is certain ; we are rot angered, but we are sobered, we 
bec, me carciul uncl attentive to hnpediments, -hcn there is 
u doubt about the issue. The very saine diiculties put us 
on out metal in the one case, and do but irritate us in the 
other. ], ior instance, a lerson cannot open u door, or get 
a ley into a tocl, which he has done a hundred thnes before, 
you ]now h(w apt he is to shale, and to rattle, and to force 
it, as iç some great Jnsult was offered hhn by its res]stance; 
you know how surlrised u wasp, or othcr large insect is, 
that he cannot get throuh  window pane ; such is the feelin" 
oi  the Prejudiced Man when we urge our objectonsnot 
sottened by them st all, but exusperated the more; ior what 
s the use of even incontrovertible arguments against . 
conclusion which he ulready considers to be in?allible ? 
This, you see, is thc reason why the most overwhehning 
reiutat]ons of the calumnies brought against us do us no 
good st all whh the Protestant community. We were 
temlted , perhaps, to say to ourselves, "What will the.y bave 
to say in unswer to this? now st lst the falsehood is lUt 
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clown for ever, it will nevcr show its face again?" Vain 
hope! just the reverse: lîke hlilton's day star, aher sinking 
into the ocean, itsoon "epairs its drooping head," 

«'And tricks its beams and with new-spangled ore 
Flames iu the forehead of the morning sky." 

Certainly ; for it is rooted in the mind itself; it has no uncertain 
holding upon thlngs external; it does hOt depend on the 
accident of rime, or place, or testlmony, or sense, or posslbility, 
or fact; it depencls on the will alone. Therefore, "unhurt 
amid the war of elements," it "smiles" at injury, and "defies" 
defeat; for it is sale and seeure, while it bas the man's own 
will on îts side. Such is the virtue of prejudicemit is ever 
reproductive; in vain is Jeffreys exposed; he rises again in 
Teodore; Teodore is put down; in vain, for future story- 
t.ellers and wonder-mongers, as yet unknown to l'ame, are 
below the horizon, and will eome fo view, and wi!l unfolcl 
thelr tale of horror, each in hls day, in long succession; for 
these whispers, and voiees, and echoes, and reverberations, 
are but the response, and, as it were, the expression of that 
profound inward persuasion, and that intense illusion, which 
wraps the soul and steeps the imagination of the Prejudiced 
However, we will supiose him in a specially good humour, 
when you set about undeceiving him on some point on whlch 
he misstates the Catholic faith. He is determlned to be 
candour and tairness itself, and to do full justice to your 
argument. So you begin your explanafion ;myou assure him 
he misconceives your doctrines; he has got a wrong view of 
facts. You appeal to original authorities, and show 
how shamefully tbey have been rnisquoted: you appeal to 
histoD; , and prove it has been garbled. othing is 



wantlng to your representation; it is triumphant. He is 
silent £or a moment, then he begins with a sentiment. 
" What clever fellows these Catholics are ]" he says, " I de 
you to catch them trlpping; they bave a wuy out ot" every- 
thing. I thought we had you, but I f-airly own I ara beaten. 
This is how the Jesuits get on ; always educated, subtle, well 
up in their bool(s; a Protestant lins no chance with them." 
You see, my Brothers, you ]mve hot advanced a step in 
convinclng him. 
Such is the Prejudiced Man at best advantage; but 
commonly under the saine circumstnces he will be grave 
and suspicious. " I coni%ss," he will sy, " I do wt like 
these very complete explanations; they are too lile a ruade 
up case. I can easily believe there was exaggcration in the 
charge; perhaps money was only sometimes taken for the 
permission to sin, or only belote the Re£ormation, but out 
fiend professes to prove it was never taken: this is proving 
too much. I ahvays suspect something behind, when every- 
thing is so very easy and clear." Or again, "We see be£ore 
our eyes a tremendous growth of Popery ; lww does it grow ? 
You tell me you are poor, your prlests few, your £riends 
without influence; then how does it grow? It could hot 
grow without means: it is bad enough if you can assign a 
cause ; it is vorse ifyou cannot. Cause there must be some- 
where, i%r effects imply, causes. How did it get into Ox£ord ? 
tell me that. How has it got among the Protestant Clergy ? 
I like all hings above board; I hate concealment, I detest 
plots. There is evident]y something to be accounted for; 
and the more cogently you prove that it is hot reierrible to 
anything which we see, the graver suspicions do you awa](en, 
that it is traceuble to something which is hidden." Thus out 
Prejudiced Man simply ignores the possible existence of 
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that speclal cause to which Cathollcs oi" course ret'er tle 
growth of Catholiclsm, and which surel),, ff admltted, is 
sucient to account for it, viz. that it is true. He will not 
adroit tle power oi  tuth among the assignable conjectural 
causes. Hc would rather, I ara sure, assign it to t]e agency 
of evil spirits, than suspect the possibilit), of a religion bein.g 
true whîch he wills should be a falsehood. 
One word here, as to tbis growth of Catholic]sm, of con- 
versions, and converts ;--the prejudiced hIan bas hls own 
view of it all. First, he denies the 'act that there are any 
convcrs]ons or converts at all. This is a bold gaine, and 
will hot succeed in England, tlough I bave beea told t]at 
in Ireland if bus been strenuousl), muinta;ned, ttowever, 
let hhn grant the iact, thut converts thcre are, and he bas a 
second g'ound to fall bacl upon : the converts are wea| and 
foolish persons,--notorlously so; all their friends thin] so; 
theïe is hot a man ol  an)- strengtl oç character, or çorce of 
intellect among them. The), bave elther been dreaming 
over their folios, or hure been cauht with tle tlnsel 
embcllishments ot" Popish worship. They are lacl-a-dalsical 
women, or conceited ),oung parsons, or silly squires, or the 
very dregs oi  out large to-ns, who bave nothing to lose, 
and no means of lnowlng one thing from another. Thirdl),, 
in corroboration :--they went over he says, on such exceed- 
ingly wrong motives; hot any one of them but ),ou may 
trace hls conversion to something dlstinctl), wrong; it was 
love ol  notoriet),, it was restlessness, it was resentment, ]t 
was lightness oi  mind, it was selt'-will. There was tric]ery 
in hls mode of ta]ing tle step, or nconsiderateness towards 
the ieelings of others. The), went too soon, or the), ought 
to bave gone sooner. Thcy ouht to bave told every one 
thcir doubts as soon as ever they £elt them, and bet'ore they 
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knew whether or not they should overcome them or no: if 
they had clerical charges in the Protestant Church, they 
ought to bave ftung them up at once even at the risk of 
afterwards finding they had ruade a commotion for nothing. 
Or, on the other hand, what, forsooth, must these men do 
when a doubt came on their mind, but at once abandon ail 
their clerical duty and go to Rome, as if it were possible 
anywhere to be absolutely certain ? In short, they did hot 
become Catholics at the rlght moment; so that, howcver 
numerous they may be, no weight whatevcr attaches to 
their conversion. As for him, ît does hot affect him at ail; 
he means to die just where he is; indeed, these conversions 
are a positive argument in favour ofProtestantism : he thinks 
still worse of Popery in consequence of these men gobg 
over, than he did bebre. His fourth remark is of this 
sort:they are sure to corne back. He prophesies that by 
this time next year, hot one of them will be a Catholic. 
His fifth is as bold as the first:they bave corne back. 
This m'gument, however, of the Prejudiced Man admits at 
times of being shown to great advantage, should it so hap- 
peu that the subjects of his remark bave, for some reason or 
other, gone abroad, for then there is nothing to restrain his 
imagination. Hence, dlrectly a new Catholic is safely 
lodged two or three thousand toiles away, out cornes the 
confident news that he bas returned to Protestantism ; when 
no friend bas the means to refute it. When this argument 
fails, as rail it must, by the time a. letter can be answered, 
out Prejudiced Man falls back on his sixth commonplace, 
which is to the effect that the converts are very unhappy. 
He knows this on the first authority; he bas seen letters 
declaring or showîng it. They are quite altered men, very 
much disappointed wîth Catholicism, restless, and desirous 
r2 
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to corne back except £rom £alse shame. Seventhly, they 
arc ultogether deterlorated in character; they bave become 
harsh, or overbearing, or conceited, or vulgar. They speak 
with extreme bitterness against lrotestantism, bave cast off 
their late ff[ends, or seem to forget that they ever were Frotes- 
tants tlxemselves. Eighthly, they bave become infidels ;M 
alas! heedless of£alse witness, the Frejudiced Man spreads 
I the news about, right and left, in atone of great concern 
and distress; he COlasiders it v. ery awful. 
Lastly, when cvery resource bas failed, and, in spite of 
all thit can be said, and surmised, and expressed, and hoped, 
about the persons in question, Catholics they have bccome, 
and Catholics they remain, the Frejudiced Man bas a last 
resource ; he simply forgets that Protestants they ever were. 
They ceasc to bave antecedents; they cease to bave any 
character, any history to which they may appeal: they 
merge in the great fog, in which to his eyes everything 
Catholic is enveloped: thcy are dwellers in the land of 
romance and fable; and, if he dimly contemplates them 
plunging and flounderlng amld the gloom, it is as 'itïtàns, 
wiverns, salamanders, the spawn of Fol»ery , such as are said 
to sport in the depths of the sea, or to ronge amid the cen- 
tral sands of Africa. He forgets he ever heard of them; 
he bas no duties to their names, he is released from all 
anxiety about them; he dies to them. 
Now, my Brothers, unless I should be obliged to allude 
to myself, I could, without bringing in other instances, 
slmw you, from my own experience, that there is no exag- 
geration in what I hve been saying. I will go so far as to 
mention four facts about me, as thcy have been commonly 
reported. First, when I became a Catholic, grave persons, 
Frotestant clergymen, attested (what they said was well 
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known to others besides themselves), that either I was mad, 
or was in the nost immneat danger of madness. They put 
it into the newspapers, and people were sometimes quite afraid 
to corne and see me. Next, they put about, what they had 
prop]esied beforehand as certain to be, that I ]md the gra- 
vest differences with one from whom I had recelved nothing 
but kindness, and whom I regarded, and still regard, vith 
no other £eelings than those of gratitude and affection, 
Cardinal Wiseman. They had predicted it, and thercfore 
so it must be, vhethcr thcre was evidence of it or hot. [ 
will quote to you the words of an eminent pulpit and plat- 
form clergyma, oue of the two eloquent defendcrs of Pro- 
testantism, who lately gave out that every Catholic Priest 
ought to be hanged. " He believed," said the" Manchester 
Courier," reporting hls speech, "that already some of those 
reverend gentlemen, who had betaken thelnselves to Rome, 
under the idea that they were going to a scene of beauty 
and piety, had round that darl was the place behind the 
scenes that thcy had palnted as so beautiful. So he believed 
it vas with Mr. Newman. (Hear, hear.) He (the speaker) Ix 
w.as told that Mr. Newman hud a most sovereign contempt 
for Dr. Wiselnan; and he was told that Dr. Wiseman had 
the utmost hatred for Mr. Newman. And he belleved that 
result was brought about from Mr. Newman having seen 
Dr. Wiseman more closely, and Dr. Wiseman having round 
out that Mr. Newman saw through the mas]<, and discerned 
him as he was." You see " the wish vas £ather to the 
thought." Thirdly, when I went to Rome, then at once , 
long succession of reports went about, to the effect tbat I 
had quarrclled wlth the ccclesiastical authorlties there, and 
had reçused to be ordained or thclr conditions; moreover, 
that I was on the point of turning Protestant, and that lny 
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irienfls about me hacl flone so already. Thc list of good 
storics hafl hot run out by the time I came bacl ; they were 
too precious to be lost, any one of` them; so it was circu- 
]ated, when I came here to Iirmingham, that I was sus- 
pendecl by the present ]3ishop of` the diocese, and hot allowed 
to preac]î. Fourthly and lastly, it bas lately been put ]nto 
the papers, unclcr the sanction o" respectable names, that I 
ara hot a believer in the Catholic floctrines; and broafler 
still in lorivate letters, that I bave given ulo revealefl religion 
altogcthcr. I mention thcse instances, hot ior their own 
sal<e, but to illustiate the power o" prejuflice. Mcn are 
dcterminefl they will w believe that an educatefl Pro- 
testant can find loeace and satist:action in the Catholic 
Church; and they.,_pven-t catastrophes 'or the occasion, 
which they thinlc;.tb, certain to neefl testinony or loroo. 
In the reports I ]mve been setting down, there was hot 
even a rag or a shred or" eviflence to give plausibillty to 
them. 
I bave becn setting iorth ss yet the resources or  the Pre- 
jufliced Man, when he has no tacts whatever on his side, 
but ail agMnst him; but now let us suppose he bas some- 
hing or other to show; in that case it is plain that he iïnds 
it very much easier to maintain his position. I£ he could 
do so much with no mterials at all, to wha will he be un- 
eclml , when he bas really someth]ng or other, external and 
objective, to bring iorward in hls justification? " Trifles 
light as air," sacs the poet, 

"Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of Holy Writ." 

You may be sure he makcs the most of' them. A vast 
number oI'matters, we easily may understand, are oI" daily 
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occurrence, which admit of an interpretation this way or 
that, and whlch are, in fact, interpreted by cvery one ac- 
cording to his own existing opinions. Rival philosophers 
seize on new discoveries, each as being in favour of his own 
hypothcsis; itis hot, indeed, many instances which are 
critical aud decisive. Are we told of some strange appear- 
ace at night in some solitary place ? Those who are fond 
of the marvellous, think it an apparition; those who lire in 
the rational anal tangible, decide thit it, bas been some 
gleam of the moonbeam, or some wayfarer or beggar, or 
some trick intended to frighten thc passer-by. Thus history 
also reads in one way to one, in anothcr to another. There 
are those who think the French at the bottom of ail the 
mischief wllich happens in Englan,1 and Ireland ; others 
lay it to the Russians. Out Prejudiced Man of course sees 
C',atholics and Jesuits in everything, in every failure of the 
potato crop, every strike of the operatives, and evcry mer- 
cantile stoppage. His one idea of the Catholic Church 
haunts him incessantly, and he secs whole Popery, living 
and embodied, in every one of its professors, nay, in every 
word, gesture, and motion of each. A Catholic Prlest 
cannot be grave or gay, silent or talkative, without giving 
matter of offence Or suspicion. There is peril in his fiow, 
there is greater peril in his stalle. His hall sentences are 
filled up ; his isolated acts are nfisdirectel ; nay, whether he 
eats or sleeps, in every mouthful and every nod he ever bas 
in view one and one only object, the aggrandizenent ofthe 
unwearied, relentless foc of fi-eedon and of progress, the 
Ctholic Curch. The Prejudiced Man applauds himself 
for his sagadty, in seeing evidences of a plot at every turn ; 
lle groans to think that so many sensible men should doubt 
its extension all th,'ough Europe, though he begins to en- 
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tertaln the hope that the iCact is breaking on the apprehen- 
sion of thc Government. 
The Prejudieed hlan travels, and then everything he sees 
in Catholie eountries only serves to make him more thank- 
ful that his notions are so truc; and the more he secs of 
Popery, the more abominable he feels it to be. If there is 
any sin, any evil in a foreign popnlation, though it be round 
among Protestants also, still Popery is clearly the cause of 
it. If great eities are the sehools of vice, it is owing to 
Popery. If Sunday is profaned, if there is a Carnival, it is 
the fault of the Catholie Chureh. Then, there are no pri- 
vate bornes, as in England, familles live on stalreases; sec 
what it is to belong to a Popish country. Why do the 
Roman labourers 'heel their barrows so slow on the Forum ? 
why do the Lazzaroni of Naples lie so listlessly on the 
beaeh ? why, but because they are under the nala'ia of a 
I false is vell is in the Roman 
religion! 
Rage, 
known, 
as 
like a falling slekness, ahnost as if his will had no part in it, 
and he had no responsibility; sec vhat it is to be a Papist. 
Bloodletting is as frequent and as mueh a matter of eourse 
in the South, as hair-eutting in England; it is a trick bor- 
rowed ri'oto the convents, when they wish to tame down 
refraetory spirits. 
The Prejudieed hIan gets up at an English bout, has his 
breakf'ast at his leisure, and then saunters into some of the 
ehurehes of the place; he is seandalized to bave proof of 
what he has so often heard, the inti'equency of communions 
among Catholies. Again and again, in the course of his 
tour, has he entered them, and never by any chance did he 
sec a solitary communieant;hundreds, perhaps, having 
been in those very ehurehes, aeeording to their custoln, 
belote he was out of his bedroom. But what scandalizês 
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him most, is, that even bishops and priests, nay, the Pope 
hlmself, does hot coraraunicate at the great festivals of" the 
Church. He was at a great cercraonial, a High hlass, on 
Lady Day, at the Minerva; hOt one Cardinal coralnuni- 
cated;--Pope, and Cardlnals, and every Priest present but 
thc celebrant, having communicated, ot  course, each in 
own Mass, and in his own chapel or church, early in the 
morning. Then the churches are so dirty ; faded splendour, 
tawdriness, squalidness are the fishlon of the day ;--thanlçs 
to tle Protestants and Infidels who, in ahnost every country 
where Catholicism is found, have stolen the revenues by 
whlch they werc kept decent, tle walks about and looks 
at tlxe monuraents; what is this? the tàgure of  woman: 
who can it be? his Protestant cicerone at hls elbow, who 
perhaps bas been chosen by his good iqather or guardian to 
protect him on hls travels from a Cathollc taint, whispers 
that it is Pope Joan, and he notes it down in his pocket- 
book accordingly. I ana alluding to an accident, which in 
its substance bebl a mosr excellent person, for whom I had 
and bave a great esteem, whom I ara sure I would hot wil- 
llngly offend, and who will hot be hurt at this cursory 
mention of an unintentional raistule. He was positive he 
seen Pope Joan, in Rorae,I think, in St. Pcter's; nay, he 
saw the inscription on the monument, beginning with the 
words, "Joanne Papissre." It was so reraarlable a fact, and 
formed so plmtsible an arguraent against the inviolateness of 
the chair of St. Peter, that it was thought worth inquiring 
into. I do hot remember who it was tlm feraalc, thus ele- 
vated by his iraagination, turned into in the proccss of in- 
vestigation, whether into the Countess hIatilda, or Queen 
Christlna, or the figure of Religion in the vestibule of St. 
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Peter's; but certalnly into no lady who had any clalms on 
the occupation of the Ecumenical Sec. 
This purs me in mind oi` another occurrence, oi` which 
the publications of the day bave recently been full. A 
lady oi` high literary reputation deposed that Denon and 
other French savans had glven ber thc ini`ormation that, 
in the days oi` the Rcpublic or Consulute, they had ex- 
amined St. Peter's chair in the Vatican Basilica, and had 
£ound that it unquestionably had corne from thc East, long 
ai'ter the age of the Apostle, for it had inseribed npon it 
i the eelebrated emffession oi` Islamism, " There is one God, 
and Mahomet is his prophet." IIer prejudiees sharpened 
ber memory, and she was positive in her testimony. In- 
quiry was ruade, and it turned out that the chair of which 
she had spoken was at Veniee, not t Rome; that if had 
been brought thither by the Crusaders from the East, and 
therefore might well bear upon it the Mahometan inscrip- 
tion; and that tradition gave it the reputation oi` being, by 
no means the Roman, but the Antiochene Chair of the 
Apostle. In this, as in other mistakes, there was no delibe- 
rate intention to deeeive; it was an ordinary result of an 
ordinary degree of prejudice. The voucher of the story 
was so firmly eonvinced, I suppose, of the " ehildish ab- 
surdity and falsehood oi` all the traditions of the Romish 
Chureh," that she thought it unnecessary to take pains tobe 
very aeeurate, whether in ber hearing or ber memory. 
Out Prejudieed Man might travel hali` his lire up and 
down Catholie Europe, and only be contïrmed in his eon- 
tempt and hatred of its religion. In every place there are 
many worlds, quite distinct ri'oto each other: there are good 
men and bad, and the good form one body, the bad another. 
Two young men, as is well known, may pass through their 
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course at a Protestant Univers]ty, and corne away with 
opposite reports o£ the state oç the place: the one will have 
seen all the bad, the other all thc good; one will say it is 
a sober, well-conducted place, the other will mainta]n that 
it is the home of every vice. The Prejudiced Man takes 
tare to mix only in such soclety as will confirm lais views; 
he courts the society of Protestants and unbelievers, and of 
bad Cathollcs, who shelter their own vice undcr the impu- 
tafions they cast on others, and whose lires are a disgrace to 
the Church prior to their testimony. His servants, couriers, 
laquais de place, and acquaintance, are ail of lals own way 
of thinklng, and find it for their interest to flatter and con- 
firm it. He carries England with him abroad; and, though 
he bas ascended mountains and traversed cities, knows 
scarcely more of' Europe than when he set out. 
But, perhaps, he does hot leave England at all; he never 
bas been abroad; it is ail the smue; he tan scrape together 
quite as good evidence against Catholicism at home. One 
day he pays a vlsit to some Catholic chapel, or he casually 
finds the door open, and walks in. He enters and gazes 
about him, with a mixed feeling of wonder, expectation, 
and disgust; and, according to circumstances, this or that 
feeling predominates, and shows itself in his bearing and 
hls countenance. In one man it is curiosity; in another, 
scorn; in another, conscious superiority; in anodmr, ab- 
horrence; over all of their tzaees, however, there is a sort 
of uncolnfortable feeling, us if they were in the cave of 
Trophonius or in a Mesmerist's lecture-room. One and all 
seem to believe that something strange and dreadfid may 
happen any moment; and they crowd up together, if some 
great ceremony is golng on, tiptoeing and staring, and 
maklng strange faces, like the gargoyles or screen orna- 
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ments oi" the church itself. Every sound of the bell, every 
movement of the candles, every change in the grouping of` 
the sacred ministers and the assistants, puts their ha.nds and 
limbs in motion, to see what is com]ng next; our own 
poor alleviation, in thinling of them, lying in this,--that 
thcy are really ignorant oiewhat is going on, and mlss, even 
with their bodily eycs, the distinctive parts oi e the rite. 
What is our ground oie comieort, however, will be their 
ground oie accusation against us; for they are sure to go 
away and report that out worship consists oi" crossings, 
bowing, genuflcxlons, incensings, locomotions, and revolv- 
ings, all about nothing. 
In thls matter, my Brothers, as I bave already said, the 
plain truth is the keenest of" satires; and, therefore, instead 
of using any words oie my own, I shall put belote you a 
Protestant's account oie a Benecliction of" the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, which he went to see in the Chapel of" the Fathers oie 
the Oratory in London. I quote hls words ierom a publica- 
tion of an important body, the British Reformation Society, 
established in the year 1827, and supported, I believe, by 
a number oie eminent persons, noblemen, gentlemen, and 
mlnisters o£various denominations. The periodical I speak 
oie is called " The British Protestant, or Journal of" the 
Religious Principles oie the Reformation :" it would seem to 
be one oie the Socicty's accredited publications, as it h its 
device upon the title-page. In the 62nd Tumber of this 
work, being the :Number ieor February, 1850, we are pre- 
sented with " Extracts ierom the Journal oie a Protestant 
Scripture Reader." This gentleman, among hls missionary 
visits to various parts oie London, dropt in, it seems, on 
Tuesday, J,nuary 8th, to the Roman Catholic Chapel, in 
King William-strect; which, he commences his narrative 
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by telling us, t'or " the large roses of every colour, and 
laurel," " was Inore like the lower-shops in the grand row 
of Covent Garden than u place ofworship." Well, he had 
u right to his opinion here as much as another; and I do 
not meau to Inolest hiln in it. Nor shall I s:,y anythng of 
his account of" the Sermon, which was upon St. I»aul the 
tàrst hermit, and which he blalnes as hot having in it " the 
Naine of Jesus, or one word of Scripture," from beglnnîng 
to end; not drealning that a Rite was to follow in which 
we hot only bow before the :Naine, but worship the real and 
substantlal Presence of our exaltcd Lord. 
I need hardly observe to you, Iny Brothers, that the 
Benedictlon of the Blessed Sacrament is one of the simplest 
rites of the Church. The Priests enter and kneel down; 
one of theln unlocks the Tabernacle, ta]es ont the Blessed 
Sucrament, inserts it upriglt in a Monstrance of precious 
metal, and sets it ina conspicuous place above the altar, 
in the midst of lights, for all to see. The people then begin 
to sing; meanwhile the Priest twlce offers incense to the 
King of heaven, beçore whom he is L=neellng. Then he 
tales the monstrance in his hands, and, turnlng to the 
people, blesses them with the Most Holy, in the form of a 
cross, while the bell is sounded by one of the attendants to 
call attention to the ceremony. It is our Lord's solemn 
benedictlon of His people, as when He liçted up His hands 
over the children, or when He blessed His chosen ones 
when He ascended up from Mount Olivet. As sons Inight 
corne bct"ore a parent ber"otc going to bed at night, so, once 
or twice u wee], the great Catholic family cornes bet"ore the 
Eternal Father, after the bustle or the toil of the day, and 
He smiles upon them, and sheds upon them the lig'ht of His 
countenance. It is a £ull accompllshment of what the Priest 
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invoked upon the Israelltes, " The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee; the Lord show His face to thee and have ,nerey on 
thee; the Lord turn His eountenanee to thee and give thee 
peaee." Can there be a more touehing rite, even in the 
judgment ofthose who do not believe in it? How many a 
man, nota Catholic, is moved, on seeing it, to say, " Oh, 
tbat I did but believe it !" when he secs the Priest take up 
the Fount of Merey and the people bent low in adoration ! 
It is one of the most beautiful natural, and soothing actions 
of the Chureh--not so, however, in the judgment of our 
young Protestant Scripture Reader, to whom I no,a' return 
This Protestant Scripture Reader then, as he ealls him- 
self, enters the ehapel, thinking, of course, he knows 311 
about everything. He is the measure of everything, or at 
least of everything Popish. Popery he knows perfeetly 
well, in substance, in spirit, in drift, in results; and he ean 
interpret all the det.ails when they eome belote him at once, 
by this previous, or what a theoloan might terre " in- 
fused," knowledge. He knows, and has known from a 
ehild, that Popery is a system of ilnposture, nay, sueh 
brazen imposture, that itis a marvel, or rather a miracle, 
that any one ean be eaught by ita miracle, that is, of 
Satan; for xvithout an evil influence itis qnite impossible 
any single soul eould believe what the Protestant Scripture 
Reader would eall so " trasparent a fraud." As a Serip- 
turc Reader, he knows well the text, Second of Thes- 
salonians, ehapter two, verse eleven, " He shall send them 
strong delusion that they should believe a lie," and he 
applies it to the seene belote him. He knows tha itis the 
one business of the Priest to take in the people, and he 
knows that the people are so ineoneeivably brutlsh that 
nothlng is too gross or absurd a trick to take them in 



withal. If the Priest were to put up a scarecrow, they, 
like the sillÆ birds, would run away as if it were a man; 
and he bas only to lift his balls or cards, and flourlsh them 
about, and they ta=e him for a god. Indeed, we ail know, 
he gives out he is a god, and can do what he pleases, for it 
is sin to doubt it. It is most wondcrful, certainlÆ, as to this 
Popery, that in spite of the Parliament all in a bustle, pass- 
ing laws, as if against typhus or cholera, yet there itis, and 
spread it will; however, Satan is the £tther oi lies; that is 
sufficient. With this great principle, I say, clearly im- 
pressed upon his nlind, he walks into the chapcl, knowing 
wel| he s]mll iïnd some juggling there; accordingly, he is 
hot at all surprised at the scene whlch passes before him. 
He lool:s on at his ease, and dravs up his own account of 
it, al[ the rime that the Cathol]c pcople are bowing and 
singing, and theFrlest incensing; and his account runs 
thus :-- 
After the sermon, he tells ns (I ara quoting the very 
words of his Journal), " another )'oung priest came in with 
a long wand in his hand, and an extinguisher on the top of 
it, and a sma|| cand|c, and he began to light others." 
Awthe  young priest, he thinls we are born priests; 
" priest" is a sort of race, or animal, or production, as oxen 
or sheep may be, and there are young priests and old priests, 
and blacl priests and white priests, and perhtps men priests 
and women priests; and so in came this (ther :young priest 
with a wand. " With a wand ?» he evidently thin]s there 
is somcthing religious about this lighter and extingulsher; 
it is a conjuror's wand; you will, I thin], see presently I ara 
bone out in saying thls. tte proceeds: "The next part of 
the play was four priests coming to the altar" (it is as I 
said, everything is a priest), "four priests, and Gordon in 
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the middle ;" tMs is a mlstake, and an unwarrantable and 
rude use of tlm naine of one of the Fathers of thc London 
O,'atory, my dear brother and friend, the Rcverend Philip 
Gordon--for it was hot he, and ho was hot a priest; accord- 
ingly I should leave the naine out, except that it adds a 
good deal to the effect of the whole. " One of them," he 
proceeds, " toolç from a small cupboard on the altar," that is, 
the tabernacle, "a gold star ;" this is the head of thc mon- 
smtnce, in which was the Blessed Sacrament, " and screwed 
it ou to a candlestick," that is, the foot of' the monstrance, 
" and 101aced it on the top of the altar, under the form of a 
beehive supported by four pillars," that is, under tire canopy. 
He calls the head of the monstrance a star, because it con- 
sists of a circle surrounded by rays; and he seems to think 
it in some way connected vith the season of' the year, the 
Epi[»hany, when the Star appeared to the Wise Men. 
"The Star," he proceeds, " glittered like diamonds, for it 
had a round lamp in the niddle of' it ;" I suppose he means 
tlm glass covering the Blessed Sacramcnt, which reftected 
the light, and you will see clearly, as he goes on, tiret he 
actually thinls the wholc congregatlon was worshipping 
this star and lamp. " This Star glittered likc diamonds, for 
it had a round lamp in the middle of it ; when placed under 
the beeMve, the four priests began to burn inccnse, wavlng 
a large thing lile a lanthorn" (the thurible) " towards the 
Star, and bo'ing themsclves to kiss the foot o£ the altar 
be£orc the Star." :Now observe, my Brothers, I repeat, I 
ara hot blaming this 13erson for hot knowing a Catholic rite, 
which he had no nmans of knowing, but fbr thinking he 
knows it, when he does hot; fbr com]ng into the chapel, 
with this most coxcombical idca in his head, that Popery is 
a piece of mummery, which any intelligent Protestant can 
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see through, and therefore being hOt at all surprised, but 
think]ng iç very naturel, when he iïnds £our pr;ests, a young 
priest with a wand, and a whole congregation, worshipping 
a gold star glittering like dlamonds with a lamp in it. This 
is what I mean by prej«dice. 
ow you may really bave a diflïculty in believlng that I 
bave interpreted him rightly; so let me proceed. " The 
next piece acted was, one o£ them went to brlng dowr the 
Star, and put it on the altar, vhilc anothcr put somcthing 
like a white shawl round Gordon's shouldcrs." True; he 
means the vcll which is put upon the Priest, bclore he turns 
round with the Blcsscd Sacrament in his hand. " Gordon 
next tukes tle Star, and, turning his face to the people to 
raise p the Star, with part o£the shawl round the candlestic], 
the other two priests, one on each side o£ him, drawing the 
shawl, it showed a rcal piece of magic art." :Now what ma]cs 
this so amusing to the Catholic is, that, as far as the priest's 
actions go, it is rcally so accurately described. It is the 
descriition oi  one who bas his cyes about him, and males 
the best o£ thcm, but who, s he goes on, is over putting his 
own absurd comment on everythlng which occurs in succes- 
sion. :Now, obscure, he spolie ot"" magic ;" let us see what 
the magic is, and what bccomes o£ the Star, the lamp, and 
the candlestlck with the shawl round it. 
"As Gordonralsed the Star, with his bacl¢ to .ll the lighted 
candles on the altar, he clcarly showed thc Poplsh deceit, 
for in rite cadlesic] t]ere is a bell." Here is his first great 
i:ailure of fact ; he could hot be looling at two places at once ; 
he heard the bell, which the attendant was rlnglug atone 
side, he did hOt see it; where could it be ? his ready genius, 
that is, the genius o£ his wonderful prejudicc about us, told 
him at once where it was. It was a loiece o£priestcrah, and 
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the bell was concealed inside the £oot o£ the candlestlck ;-- 
listen. " As Gordon raised the Star, with his bac] turned 
to all the llghted candles on the altar, he clearly showed the 
Popish dcceit; for n the candlestic there is a bell, tbat 
rung thrce times of its own accord, to deceive the blind Fools 
more; and the light through the shawl showed so many 
colours, as Father Gordon moved his body; the bell ringing 
they could hot see, for the candlestick was covered wlth part 
of this maglc shawl, and Gordon's nger at wor underneath." 
Such is his account of the rite of Benediction; he is so 
densely ignorant of us, and so supremcly confident oF his 
knowledgc, thut he ventures to put in print somethlng lie the 
following rubrical direction for its celcbration : 
 First, a oung priest «ighteth y ca,,dles by mea,,s of 
a wad with an ext[nguisher amd waw candle «pon it then 
four priests bow, bu'n ince,se, and wave a lathorn bo'e a 
9oM, diamondlike star, with a lamp in it, stuek on the top of 
a eadlestiek; then oe of the priests, hiding what he is at, by 
meas of a gre«t sh«wl abo«t his hcmds a,d the foot of the 
eadlestiek, taeth «p said eadlestick, with the lamp ad gold 
star glittering like diamonds, ad begineth seeretly to tikle 
with his fnger a bell hid in its foot; where«pon the whole 
eogregation marvelleth much, ad worshippeth star, lamp, 
and eandlestick ineontiotly. 
Ho ends with the following perorafion : " this is the power 
of priests ; they are the best play aetors in this town. I should 
be glad to see this published, that I might take it to Father 
Gordon, to see if he eould eontradiet a word of it." Rather, 
sueh is the power of prejudiee, by good luek expressed in 
writing, and given to the world, as a speeimen of what goes 
on, without being reeorded, in so many hundred thousands 
of minds. The very confidence with which he appeals to 
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the accuracy of his testimony, only shows how prejudice can 
create or colour, where facts are lmrmless or natural. Itis 
superlor to facts, and lives in a world of its own. 
Nor wonld it be at all to the purpose to object, that, had 
he lnown what the rite really meant, he would quite as 
much, or even more, have called it idolatry. The point is 
hot what/e would thinl of our rites, if he understood them 
exactly, for I ara hOt supposing his judgment to be worth 
anything at all, or that we are not as likely to be right as 
an individual Scripture Reader; the question is not, what he 
would judge, but what he did think, and how he came to 
thiak it. His prejudice interpretcd our actions. 

Alas, my Brothers, though we have laughed at the extra- 
vagance which shows itself in such instances of prejudice, it 
is in truth no matter for a jest. If I laugh, itis to hide the 
deep feelings of various kinds which it necessarily excites 
in the mind. I laugh at what is laughable in the displays 
of this wretched root of evil, in order to turn away my 
thoughts from its nature and effects which are hot laugh- 
able, but hateful and dangerous--dangerous to the Catholic, 
hateful to the Supreme Judge. When you see a best of 
prey in his cage, you are led to laugh at its impotent fnry, 
at its fretful motions and its sullcn air, and its grotesque 
expressions of impatience, disappointment, and malice, if it 
is baulked of its revenge. And, as to this Prejudice, Bro- 
thers of the Oratory, really in itself it is one of the direst, 
most piteous, most awful phenomena in the whole country; 
to see a noble, generous peoplc the victlms of a moral infir- 
mity, which is now a lever, now an ague, now a falllng 
sickness, now a frenzy, and now a St.¥itus's dance! O, 
if we could see as the Angels see, thus should we speak of 
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it, and in language far more solemn. I told you why, in an 
ear]ier part oç th]s Lecture ;mnot simply because the evi] 
cornes from beneath, as I bclieve it does; hot only because 
it so falls upon the soul, and occupies it, that it is like a 
bad dream or nightmare, which is so hard to shake off;-- 
but chiefly because it is one of the worst s]ns of which our 
poor nature is capable. Perhaps it is wrong m compare 
sin with sin, but I declare to :Cou, the more I think of it, 
the more intimately does this prejudice seem to me to cor- 
rupt the soul, even be:cond those sins which are commonly 
called most deadly, as the various forms of impurity or 
pride. And why ? because, I repeat, it argues so astonish- 
ing a want of mete natural charit:c or love of out kind. It 
is piercing enough to thlnk what little faith there is in the 
countr:c ; but it is quite heaçtrending to wltness so utter a 
deficiency in a mere natural virtue. 0, is it possible, that 
so man:c, many men, and women too, good and kind other- 
wise, should take such delight in being quite sure, that 
millions of men bave the sign and seal of the Evil One 
upon them! O, is it conceivable that they tan be consi- 
derate, in all matters of this lire, fiiendly in social intercourse, 
indulgent to the wa:cward, charitable to the poor and out- 
cast, merciful towards criminals, nay, kind towards the 
inferior creation, towards their cows, and horses, and swine; 
yet, as regards us, who bear the saine £orm, speak the saine 
tongue, breatlm the saine air, and walk the saine streets 
ruthless, relentless, believing ill of us, and wishlng to believe 
it ! I repeat it, they wish us to be what they believe us to 
be; what a portentous £act] They dellght to look at us, 
and to believe that we are the veriest reptiles and vermin 
whieh belied the humn £orm divine. It is a dear thought, 
whieh they cannot bear to lose. Truc, it may bave been 
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taught them £rom their youth, they never may bave had 
means to unlearn it,--that is hot the point; they have 
never wislted better things of" us, they bave never lwped 
better things. They are tenacious of" what they believe, 
they are impatient of being argued wlth, they are angry at 
being contradlcted, they are disappointed when a point is 
cleared up; they had rathcr that we should be guilty than 
they mistaken; they bave no wlsh at all we should not 
be blaspheming hypocrites, stupid idolatcrs, loathsome 
profligatcs, unprincipled rogues, and blood-thlrsty demons. 
They are kinder evcn to thcir dogs and thcir cats than to 
us. Is it not true? can it be denied? is it not portentous? 
does it not argue an incompleteness or hiatus in the very 
structure of tlelr moral nature? bas not something, in 
their case, dropped out of the list of natural qualities proper 
to man ? 
And hence it is, that, cahn as may be the s]:y, and gen- 
tle the breeze, we cannot trust the morning: at any moment 
a iurlous tempest may be raised against us, and scatter 
calamity through our quiet holnes, as long as the Prince of 
the power of the air retains this sovereignty. There is ever 
a predlspositlon in the political and social atmosphere to 
lour and thickcn. We ncver are secure against the access 
of madness in that people, whose naine and blood we share. 
Some.accldent,--a papal bull, worded as papal documents 
bave been since the beginning of thne, a sudden scandal 
among our priests or in our conents, or some bold and 
reckless falsehood, may raise all England against us. Such 
also was our condition in the iïrst age of" the Church: the 
chance of the hour brought the Pagan Romans upon us. A 
rash Christian tore down an Imperial maniçesto £rom its 
place; the horrible Dioclesian persecution was the conse- 
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quence. A crop i'ailed, a i'oe appeared, it was ail through the 
poor Christians. So speaks the early Christian Apologlst, 
the eelebrated Tertullian, in his deçence of us, about a 
hundred years after St. John's time. "They think the 
Chrlstimas," he says, " to be the cause of every publie cala- 
mit.y, of every national ill. If the Tiber eometh up to the 
walls, if the Nile eometh hot up to the fields, if the tain 
bath not fallen, if the earth bath been moved, if there be 
any famine, if any pestilence, Christianos ad leonem--to 
the lion wid the Christians--is fbrthwith the cry." No 
limit could be put to the brutishness of  the notions then 
entertained of us by the heathen. They believed we fed on 
children; they charged us wlth the most revolting forms 
of incest; they gave out that we worshipped beasts or mon- 
sters. " :Now a new report of out God bath bcen lately 
set forth "in thls clty," says the saine Tertullian, " since a 
certain wretch put forth a picmre wlth some such tlde as 
this,--The god of the Christians conceived of an ass. This 
was a creature with ass's ears, with a hoof on one foot, 
carrying a bcok, and wear;ng a gown. We smiled both at 
the naine and the figure." Not, indeed, the saine, but 
parallel, are the tales told of us now. Sottish absurdities 
are gravely approprlated as precious truths. Our very per- 
sons, not merely our professions, are held in abhorrence; 
we are spit at by the malevolent, ve are passed with a 
shudder of contemptuous pity by the better natured; we 
are supposed to be defiled by some secret rites of blood by 
the ignorant. There is a mysterious pollution and repul- 
sion about us, which makes those who fecl its influence 
curious or anxious to investigate what it can be. We are 
regarded as somethlng unc]ean, which a man would hot touch, 
if he could help it: and out advances are met as would 
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be daose of some hldeous baboon, or sloth, or rattlesnake, 
or toad, which strove to make itself agreeable. 
Is it wonderful, with this spirit of delusion on the faeul- 
ties of the many, that charges against us are believed as 
soon as ruade? So was it two centuries ago; one or two 
abandoned men, Titus Oates, whom the Protestant Hume 
calls " the most infamous of lnankind," William Bedloe, 
who, the saine writer says, was, " if possible, more infamous 
than Oates," and some othcrs, aided by the lucky accident 
of the assassintion of a London magistratc, whose mur- 
derers were never discovered, were sufficient, by a bold 
catalogue of calumnies, to put the whole kingdom into a 
paroxysm of terror and suspicion. The fit had been some 
rime coming on, when " the er 3, of a plot," says Hume, 
" ail on u sudden, struck their ears. They were awakened 
from their slumber, and, like luen affrighted in the dark, 
took every figure for a spectre. The terror of each man 
became a source of terror to another; and, a universal panic 
being diffused, reason and argument, and commot sense and 
common humanity, loæt all influence over them." 
Oates and Bedloe corne forward to swear against us the 
most atrocious and impossible falsehoods. The Pope and 
Propaganda had claimed possession of England; and he 
had nominated the Jesults to be lais representatives here, 
and to ho]d the supreme power for him. _Ail the offices of 
government had been filled up under the seal of this Society, 
and ail the dignities of the Protestant Church given away, 
in great measure, to Spaniards and other foreigners. The 
king had been condenmed to death as a heretic. There 
had been a meeting of fifty Jesuits in London during the 
foregoing May, v«hen the king's death was determined on. 
He was to be shot or to be poisoned. The confessor of the 
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French king had sent to London £10,000 as a reward for 
any one who would assassinate him; a Spanish ecclesiastic 
had offered £10,000 more; and the Prlor of the Benedic- 
tines £6,000. The Queen's 10hysician had been offered 
£10,000, and had asked £15,000, for the job; and had 
received an instalment of £5,000. Four Irish ruflàans had 
been hired by the Jesuits at twcnty guineas a piece, to 
shoot the king at Windsor. Two others were also engaged, 
one at £1500; the other, being a iious man, preferred to 
take out the money in masses, of which he was to receive 
£30,000. Another had been promised canonization and 
£500, if he was successful in the enterprise. There was a 
subscription going on among the Catholics ail through Eng- 
land, to collect sums tbr the saine purpose. The Jesuits 
had determined to set tire to London, Southwark, and ail 
the chief cities of the country. They were planning to set 
tire 60 al1 the shipping in the Thames. Twenty thousand 
Catholics wcre to rise in London in twentl-four hours' 
time, who, it was estimated, might cut the throats of 
100,000 Protestants. The most enainent divines of the 
Establishment were especially marked for assassination. 
Ten thousand men were to be landed from abroad in the 
North, and were to seize Hull; and 20,000 or 30,000 reli- 
gious men and pilgrims froln Spain, were to land in Wales. 
Is all this grave history?mit is. Do hot think I bave 
added aught of my own; it is unnecessary. Invention 
cannot run with prejudice. Prejudice wins. Do hot my 
true stories of Protestantism beat the fbles against Catho- 
licism of Achilll and Maria Monk ? they are a romance, true 
and terrible. 
What came of these wild allegations, preferred by men of 
infamous character, and favoured by the accident of Sir 
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Edmonsbury Godf'rey's murder, by unknown assassins? 
" Without further reasoning," says Hume, " the cry rose 
that ho had been assassinated by the Papists, on account of 
his taking Oates's evidence. Thc clamour was quickly 
propagated, and met with unlversal belie£ Each hour 
teemed with new rumours and surmises. To deny the 
reality of the plot was to be an accompllce; to hesitate 
was crlminal. Royalist, republican, churchman, sectary, 
courtier, patriot, all parties concurred in the illusion. The 
city prepared for its defence, as if' the enemy were at its 
gates; the chains and posts were put up ..... The dead 
I\ 
body of" Godfrey was carried into the city, attended by 
vast multitudes ..... Seventy-two clergymen marched be- 
fore; above a thousand persons of distinction followed after; 
and, at the funeral sermon, two able-bodied divines mounted 
the pulpit, and stood on each side of the preacher, lest, in 
paying the last duties to this unhappy magistrate, ho should, 
before the whole people, be murdered by the Papists." 
A recent historian adds to the picture :1 ,, Everywhere," 
ho says, "justices were busied in searchlng bouses and 
seizing papers. Ail the gaols were filled with Papists. 
London had the aspect of a city in a state of slege. The 
trainbands were under arms al1 night. Preparations were 
ruade for barricading the great thoroughfares. Patrols 
marched up and down the streets. Cannon were placed 
round Whitehall. Iqo citizen thought himself sale, unless 
he carried under his coat a small flail loaded with lead to 
brain the Popish assassins." The Parliament kept pace wlth the people, a solemn fast 
was voted, and a form of prayer drawn up; rive Catholic 
peers were committed to the Tower on charge of high 
 lIacaulay, History, vol. i. p. 235. 
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treason; a member of the Commons, who in private society 
spoke strongly against the defenders ofthe plot, was expelled 
the House; and both Houses, Lords and Commons, voted, 
ahnost in the form of a dogmatie deeree, " that there is, 
and bath been, a damnable and hellish plot, eontrived and 
earried on by the Popish reeusants, for assassinating the 
king, for subverting the Govcrnment, and for footing-out 
and destroying the Protestant sueeession." Titus Oates was 
called the Saviour of his country ; was lodged in Whitehall, 
 proteed by guards, and rewarded with a pension of £1200 
-yer. 
I will not pursue the history of this remarkable frenzy 
into its deeds of blood, into the hangings, and embowellings, 
and the otller horrors oçwhich innocent Caflmlies were in 
due course the viefims. Well had it been, had the pre- 
nded plot ended vith the worldly promotion of its wretehed 
fabrleators, whom at this day all the world gives up to re- 
probation and infamy. Oates and Bedloe were the Maria 
Monk, tbe Jeffreys, the Teodore, the Aehilli of their 
hour, on a larger field; they spoke then as Protestant 
champions speak now, to the prej udiees of the people: they 
equalled our own slanderers in çalsehood and assurance,- 
in sueeess they surpassed them. 
We live in a happier age than out forefathers; at least, let 
us trust that the habits of soeiety and the selginterest of 
classes and of seets will rendcr it impossible that blind 
judiee and brute passion should ever make innocence d 
helplessness their sport and their prey, as they did in the 
seventeenth eentury. 



LECTURE VIL 

ASSUMED PRINCIPLES THE INTELLECTUAL GROUND OF THE 
PROTESTANT VIEW. 

TaE is a great and a grow]ng class in the community, 
who w]sh to be çair to us, who see how cruelly we are dealt 
with, who are indignant at the clamour, and see through 
the calumnies, and despise the prejudice, which are directed 
against us, who feel themselves to be superlor to the multi- 
tude in their feelings and their judgments, who aire at thinking 
well of all men, all persuasions, all schools of thought, and 
of Catholics in the number, and to lile each for what is good 
in it, thou,h they may not £ollow it themselves. Being thus 
candid, and, in a certain sense, unbiassed, they Æeadily ac- 
kaowledge the grandeur of the Catholic religion, both in 
history and in philosophy ; they wish to be good £riends with 
it; they delight to contemllate its great heroes; they recog- 
nize, lverhaps with almost enthusiastic admiration, the genius 
and other gilts of the intellect, which in every age bave been 
so profusely £ound among its adherents. They l:now and 
they lil:e individual Cathollcs ; they bave every desire to like 
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us in ail ïespects ; they set theiï minds towards liking us, our 
principles, out doctrines, ouï worship, and our ways. As 
far as can be said of men, they ïeally bave no prejudice. In 
thls inteïesting and excellent state of' mind, they take up 
one of out books, sincerely wishing to get on with it; alas, 
thcy are flung back at once; they see so much, which they 
cannot abide at all, do what they will. They are annoyed 
at themsclves, and at us; but there is no help t'or it; they 
discover, they feel that between them and us there is a gulf. 
So they turn from the subject in disgust, and for atime perhaps 
are in bad humour with religion altogether, and bave a 
strong temptation to believe nothing at all. Time passes; 
they get over the annoyance, and perhaps make a second 
attelnpt to adjust thcir own feelings with out doctrines, but 
with no better success. They had hoped to bave round 
some middle terre, some mode of reconciliation ; they did hot 
expect ao'eement, but at least peace; not coincidence, but 
at least a sort of good understanding and concurrence ;-- 
whereas they find antagonlsm. :No! it is impossible;it is 
melancholy to say ît, but it is no use disguising the truth 
from themselves; they cannot get over this or that doctrine 
or practicc; nay, to be honest, therc is no part they can 
acquiesce in; each separate portion is part of a whole 
They are disappointed, but they nevcr can believe, they never 
can even approve; if the Catholic system be true, faith in it 
must be a gift, for reason does not bear it out. 
What are the things which so off'end the candid and kindly 
di.posed pelions in question ? So many, that they do not 
know where to begin, nor whcre to end. It is the whole 
system of Catholicism ; our miracles, and out relics, and out 
legends of saints; a.nd then out doctrine of indulgences, and 
out puïghtory; and ouï views oi" sin, and of the virtue o. ç 
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penances ; and our strange formalities in worshlp ; in a word, 
all is extravagant, stra]ned, unnatural, where it is hot 
directly offensive, or substantially impossible. They never 
could receive any part oI' it, they are sure; they would tïnd 
it as hard to reccive one part as thc whole. They must 
lose their moral identity, and wa]e up with a new stock of 
thoughts, princip|es, and argumentative methods, ere they 
could ever endure it. 
If such is the feel]ng of even candid and klnd men, what 
will be the impression produced by Catholicism on the pre- 
judiced ? You see it is a cause of shrinling lrom us quite 
independent of prejudice, for it exists among those who are 
hot prejudiced; but it may be joined with prejudice, and 
thon the aversion and abhorrence entertalned towards us 
will be intense indeed. In that case, reason (that is, what 
the person in question takes to be such)--reason and passion 
will go together. 
Further, consider that it is not indivîduals merely, here 
and there, but vast multitudes who are affected precisely in 
the saine way at hear]ng our doctrines; millions, whole na- 
tions. Each member of them bears witness to the rest; 
there is the consent, inthnate, minute, exact, abso]ute, of all 
classes, all ran]s, all ages, all dispositions. All this is a fact ; 
we see it before us: do we require any more to account for 
the position we hold in a Protestunt country ? So strong 
does the persuasiou become, that Catholicism [s indefensible, 
that our opponents become aggressive ; they not only spurn 
our creed and out worship themselves, but they are (as they 
think) in . contion to maintain, that we too in our hearts 
despise both the one and the other as really as they. They 
will hot believe that educated men can sincerely acccpt 
either; they do not hold them, therefore no one else can 
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hold thern. They conclude, therefore, that we disbelieve 
what we teach and practise; and in consequence, tlmt we 
are lypocrites, as professing one thîng, and thin]ing another. 
Next they corne to a thlrd conclusion, that slnce no one 
acts without motives, we must ]mve a rnotlve in professing 
without belleving, and it rnust be a bad motive; for instance, 
gain or power: accordîngly we are, first, unbelievers; se- 
condly, liars; thirdly, cheats and robbers. And thus you 
bave full-blown Priestcraft; here you bave Popery slrnply 
detected and nncloked: and observe the course of the argu- 
ment:mCatholic Prlests are infidels, are hypocrites, are 
rogues, why? simply, because Protestants think Catholic 
doctrine and Cathollc worship irrational. 
Here then, Brothers of the Oratory, you see I bave 
pointed out to your notice a cause of the feeling which is 
cherlshed towards us and our religion, altogether distinct 
from any other I bave hitherto rnentioned; and perhaps 
the most important of all. I say the most important, be- 
cause it influences not only the multitude of rnen, but the 
rnen of thought, of educatlon, of candour, those who are 
conscious they do wish to do us justice. The instinctive 
rlsing of the rnlnd, of the intellect, of the reason (so they 
would say themselves, though, of course, and, as you will 
see, I ana hot going to allow it), opposes itself to the Ca- 
thollc systern. Is not our cause hopeless? how casa we 
ever overcome so overwhelmingly formidable a fact? 
I acknowledge its force is very great : thls is the arournent 
to which men mean to point, when they tall,z of ec]ucation, 
light, progress, and so on, being the certain destruction of 
Catholicism. They think our creed is so irrational that it 
will fall to pieces of itself, when the sun of reason is directed 
in upon the places over which at present it is brooding. 
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And, I repeat (without of" course allowing for an instant 
that thls spontaneous feeling, if so it may be called, is" 
synonymous wlth reason), I acknowlcdge that it is a most 
tremendous obstacle in the way of our belng fairly dealt 
wlth. And out enemies, I say again, are in great triumph 
about it; they say, " Let in educatioa upon them; leave 
them to reason; set thc schoolmastcr upon them." Well, I 
allow this "reason" (to use for the nomcnt thcir own desig- 
nation ofit) is  serious inconvcnicnce to us: it is a hindrance 
in our path: but I do not think it so invincible a weapon 
as they eonsider it; and on this simple ground,wbeeause, if 
it were, if it were so ready, so sale, and so eomplete a 
method as they would bave it, I eonsider they wouid have 
been slower to take other methods; for instance, slower to 
bang, to embowel, to quarter, to imprison, to banish. If 
this "reason" would do their work for them so well, I do 
hot think they would have established their "reason," in- 
stead of leaving it to fight its own battles; I do hOt think 
we should bave had so many laws passed in favour of "Rea- 
son" and against us the irrational. If this " Reason," as 
they ehoose to eall it, ruade sueh short work with Catho- 
lieism, they would hot bave been so frightened at what they 
eall " Popish Aggression," or have direeted a stringent Aet 
of Parliament against a poor twentieth part ofthe population 
of England. If this innate eommon sense, as they desire to 
eonsider it, were so erushing, so annihilating to out claires, 
to out existence, why the thousands of fables, tqetions, 
falsehoods, f:allaeies, put out against us? why Maria Monk, 
and Jeffreys, and Teodore, and Aehilli ? Allowing, then, 
as I do, the importance of the phenomenon whieh I bave 
been mentioning, feeling most fully that it requires eareful 
eonsideration, granting that we may be f.airly asked what 
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we lmve to say to]t, and t]mt we ought to account for it.s 
existence,--nevertheless I do not think it is so decisive an 
argument, as its own upholders would nmke it, else it ought 
to bave altogether supersedcd all others. 
In truth, the sponttneous ?eeling against our doctrlnes and 
worship, oi  which I have been speaking, has iar greatcr 
influence wlth edt|cated men than with the many ; it is to the 
educated class what absurd fiction and ?alse witness are to 
the multitude: the multitude is credulous, the educated 
classes are speculative; the multitude is sensitive of ?acts, 
true or ?alse, the educated classes oi  theorles, sound or un- 
sound; though I do not deny that the educated classes are 
credulous too, and the multitude theorists. This then is 
pretty much the state of the case : and as in iormer Lectures 
I bave directed your attention, m:y Brothers, to the ?ables 
and ?alsehoods circulated against us, as one special cause of 
the odium which attaches to the Catholic qame, so this 
evening I propose to give you some description of those 
views, theories, principles, or whatever they are to be called, 
which imbue the educated and active intellect, and lead it, 
as it were, instinctively and spontaneously, first to pronounce 
the creed and worship of Catholicism absurd, and next by 
inierence to pronounce its pro?essors hypocritical. 
I iear I bave got upon a dry subject; I must ma]e some 
demand on your attention, yct I cannot help it. All sub- 
jects are not eclually amuslng, eClually easy; still it is too 
important a subject to omit. Did I do so, I should be said 
to be evading the most diticult part of the whole contro- 
vers:y. It is, indeed, the most important of all I bave to 
treat; so important, t|mt I cannot do justice to it in one 
Lecture, which is all 1 meaa to give to it. So I bave 
a double diiculty about it; one lies in my writing, 
the other in your attending; but I must do my best. 
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You may recollect, that, in my Lecture last week, in 
speaking of prejudice, I alluded to opinions and conclusions, 
which often went by the name of prejudices, yet should 
more properly be called Prejudgments or Presurnptions, for 
this reason, because they rest on argurnentative grounds, and 
are abandoned by their upholders when those grounds rail 
thern, whereas a prejudice is held tenaciously against reason. 
Thus a man rnay hold as a gcneral fact, that Blacks are 
inferior to Whites in the gifts of intellect, and rnight thereby 
be led to expect that a certain Black, whoJn he met, would 
be unequal to play his part in English society ; but he rnight 
yield at once, when evidencc was brought in proof of the 
ability ofthe particular individual in question ; or again, he 
might yield to argument directed against his view altogether. 
Here would be a presumption without a prejudice. On the 
other hand, if he still persisted that the particular Black was 
weak-minded and incapable, against fact, or if he refused 
to reconsider his grounds, when invited to do so, then cer- 
tainly he would be justly called prejudiced. 
There is no difficulty so çar; but, observe, there are opi- 
nions and beliefs which do not depend on previous grounds, 
which are not drawn fi'orn facts, t'or which no reasons can be 
given, or no suflïcient reasons, which proceed immediately 
from the rnind, and which the holder considers tobe, as it 
wcre, part of himself. If another person doubts thcm, the 
holder bas nothing to show for their tnath except that he is 
sure that they are truc: he cannot say, " I vill reconsider 
my reasons," for he bas no reasons to conslder. What, then, 
is to make him abandon them ? what is to touch them ? He 
holds thcrn, and continues to hold thern, whatever is urged 
against him to the contrary; and thus these opinions and 
belie£s look like prejudices, though they are not. They 
are not prejudices, because prejudices are opinions forrned 
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upon grounds, which ground the prejudiced person refuses 
to examine; whereas these opinions which I ara speaking 
of bave from the first no grouuds at all, but are simple 
persuasions or sentiments, which came to the holder he 
cannot tell how, and vhich apparently he cannot help 
holding, and they are in consequence commonly called First 
Princlples. For instauce, that all Blacks are unintellectual, 
would be a prejudice, ifobstinately held against £acts ; whereas 
the obstinate belie£ that God cannot punish in hell, is rather 
a first principle than a prejudice, because (puttlng aside the 
authority of Revelation) it can hardly be said to coine within 
the reach of iacts at all. From what I have sald, it is plain 
that First Principles may be false or true ; indeed this is my 
very point, as you will presently see. Certainly they are 
hot necessarily true ; and, again, certainly there are ways of 
unlearning them w!ien they are f.alse: moreover, as regards 
moral and religious First Principles which are false, of course 
a Catholic consîders that no one holds them except by 
own fault: but these arc £urther points, and some of them 
beyond my present subject, which is hot theological; laow- 
ever, I mention them to prevent misconception. 
:Now tlaat there must be such things as First Principles-- 
that is, opinions which are held without proofas if self- 
evident, and, moreover, that every one must bave some or 
other, who thinks at all, is evident irom the nature o£ the 
case. If you trace back your reasons for holding an opi- 
nion, you must stop somewhere; the process cannot go on 
for ever; you must corne at last to something you cannot 
prove, else lire would be spent in inquiring and reasoning, 
our mlnds would be ever tossing to and fro, and there would 
be nothing to guide us. 1No man alive, but bas some First 
Principles or other. Even if he declare, t]lat nothlng can 
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be known for certain, theu that is his First Principle. He 
bas got his place in philosoDhy ready marked out ?or hhn ; 
he is o£ the sect called Academics or Pyrrhonists, as the 
case may be, and his dognm is either "Nothing can be 
known in itsel?," or " Noth]ng can be known even £or prac- 
tlcal purposes." Any one may convince hhnself of the 
truth of what I am saying, who examines his own senti- 
ments; £or hstance, supposug, on meethg u particular 
person, you said you would have nothing to do with hhn 
polit]cally, and gave as your reason, because he belongcd to 
a certain political part},. And, supposing, on being sked 
why },ou disliked that party, you unsvered, because their 
very principle was to stand upon their ovn rights; and 
then supposing you were asked why it was wrong to stand 
on one's own rlghts, and you answered again, because it ws 
selfish and proud; nd being asked once more, why selfish- 
ness and pride were wrong, supposing you answered that 
selfishness and pride were bad feelings, because they were 
the feelings of the bad angels, who stood upon their sup- 
posed rights against their Maker ;--or, to aum up the whole 
in Dr. Johnson's famous saying, that "the devil was the 
first Whig,"why, in t.hat case, you see, you would hure 
corne to a First Prineiple, beyond whieh you eould hot get. 
I ara hot saying whether your reasoning, or your First 
Principle, was true or tàlse; thatis qtùte auother matter; I 
ara but illustrating what is meant by a First Prineiple, and 
how it is that all reasoning ultimately rests upon sueh. It 
would be your First Principle, in the case supposed, a 
principle for whieh no reason eould be given, that the bad 
angels are to be avoided; tlzence it would follow that what 
is like them is to be avoided; and from tltat again, it fol- 
lowed that pride and selfishaess are to be avoided ; and 
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from ltat agaln, that the particular political party in ques- 
tion is to be avoided. This, I repeat, is what is called a 
First Principle, and you see what a bearing it has both upon 
thought and upon action. 
It is a First Principle that man is a social being; a First 
Principle that he may defend himselç; a First Principle 
that he is responsible; a First Principle that he is frail and 
imperfect; a First Principle that reason must rule passion. 
I will set down one or two other instances ot  First Prin- 
ciples by way of further illustration. 
The celebrated lolnan patriot Cato stabbed himself when 
besleged at Utica, rather than fall into the hands of' Coesar. 
He thought this a very great action, and so bave many 
others besicles. In like manner Saul, in Scripture, fell on 
his sword when defeated in battle; and there bave been 
those who reproached Napoleon for hot having blown out 
his brains on the field of Waterloo. Now, if these advocates 
of suicide had been asked why they thought such conduct, 
under such circurnstances, noble, perhaps they would bave 
returned the querist no answer, as if it were too plain to talk 
about, or from contempt of him, as if he were a person 
without any sense of honour, any feeling of what becomes a 
gentleman, of what a soldier, a hero owes to hlmsel£ That 
is, they would hot bring out their First Principle irom the 
very circumstance that they felt its power so intensely; that 
First Principle being, that there is no evil so great in the 
whole universe, visible and invisible, in time and eternity, 
as humiliation. 
Again, supposlng a medlcal man were to say to his patient 
that he could hot possibly get well unless he gave up his 
present occupation, which was too much for his health ; sup- 
posing him to say, " As to the way oi  your doing this 
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how you are to maire your llvelihood iç you give it ui; or 
again, how you are to become a lroflcient in your lresent 
trade, or art, or intellectual pursuit; or again, how, if you 
take that step, you can keel Ul your religious connexlons; 
all these cluestlons I bave nothing to do with; I ara only 
spealing to you as a medîcal man;"--nothing cou[d be 
kinder or more sensible than such language; he does not 
make hls own medicil enunclations First Piinciiles ; he 
delivers his opinion, and leaves it to the patient to strikc 
the balance of advantages. But it is just possible, to ta]¢e 
an extreme case, that he might talle another line. I-Ie 
miglt be so carried away by his love for hii own science 
(as happens commonly to men in any department of know- 
ledge), as to thln] that everything ought to give way to 
He might actually ridicule religious scruples as absurd, and 
prescribe somethin i which would be simIly unlawfifl to a 
religious man; and he miht give as a reason for such 
advice, that nature recluired it, and there was an end of the 
matter. In such case he wouid be going so far as to make 
the principles of' his own science First Frinciples of con-Nf 
dact ; and he would pronounce it imlOssible that moral duty 
ought in any case to interfere wlth or supersede the clalm 
of" animal nature. 
I will take a thlrd instance :--I believe that some time 
ago varlous benevolent persons exerted themselves in f`avour 
of` the brute creation, who endure so nmch wanton suffering 
at the hands ot" barbarous owners. Various speculations 
were set aftoat in consecluence, and various measures advo- 
cated. I thin| I ]mve heard that one doctrine was to the 
eiect that it was wrong to eat veal, lamb, and other young 
meat, inasmuch as you killed creatures which would bave 
enjoyed a longer lif`e, and answered the purpose of food 
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better, had you let them lire to be beeçand mutton. Agin, 
shrimp sauce, it was said, ought to glve wy to lobster; 
in the latter case you took one liçe awLy, in the former 
hundred. Now thc world laughed at all this, and would 
hot condescend to reason; perhaps could hot, though it had 
the best of the question; that is, perhais it had nit iut 
its ideas suflïciently in order, to be able to reason. How- 
ever it ]tad reasons, and these reasons will be £ound 
traceable up to this Fimt Princiile , which expresses 
common theory ol  all man]ind ia their conduct towards the 
inçelior animals, riz., that the Creator has placed them abso- 
lutely in our hands, that we hve no duties to them, and 
that there is as little sin, except accidentally, and in the 
particular case, in taling away u brute's llfe, as in plucklng 
u ttower or eatlng an orange. Thls being ta]en i%r granted, 
all (luestions are in their substance solved, nd only accl- 
dental dicultles remain. 
I bave said enough to show you what important, what 
iormidable matters First Princliles are. They are the 
means or  proo£, and are hot proved; they rule, and are not 
ruled; they are sovere;n on the one hand, ]rresponsible on 
the other: they are absolute monurchs, and if they are true, 
they act lile the best and wisest of £athers to us; but, if 
they are iàlse, they are the most cruel and baneiul 
tyrants. Yet, fi-on the nature of out being, there they are, 
as I bave said; there they must ever be. They are our 
guides and standards in speculating, reasonlng, judging, 
deliberating, deciding, and actlng; they are to the mind 
what the circulation of the blood and the various çunctlons 
of our animal organs are to the body. They are the con- 
ditions of our mental lire; by them we i%rm our view 
events, of deeds, of persons, of lines oç conduct, o aires, 
oç moral clulit]es , of religion. They constitute the differ- 
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ence between man and man; they character]ze him. /c- 
cording to his Fb'st Principles, is h]s religion, his creed, his 
worsh]p, his pollt]cal party, his character, except as far as 
adventltious circumstances interf°ere with their due and 
accurate development; they are in short the man. 
One additional remark must be ruade, quite as imior- 
tant as the £oregolng. I just now said that these F]rst 
Principles, being a man's elementary points of thinking, 
and the ideas he bas prlor to other idcas, m]ght be consi- 
dered as almost part o£ his mind or moral being itself. 
But, £or thls very reason, because they are so close to him, 
if I may so speak, he is ver3 l]kely hOt to be aware of them. 
What is far off, your bodilv eyes see; what is close u i to 
you is no object for your vision at all. You cannot see 
yomeli; and in somewhat the saine way the chance is, that 
you are hot aware of those prlnclples or ideas which bave 
the chieç rule over your mind. They are hidden for the 
ver3r reason they are so sovereign and so engrossing. They 
bave sunk into you; thcy spread through you; you do hot 
so much appeal to them as act from them. And this in 
great measure is lneant by saying that self-knowledge is so 
diflïcult; that is, iii other words, men commonly do hot 
know thelr First lrinciples. 
l%ow to show you that they bave this subtle and recon- 
dite character. For instance, two persons begin to converse ; 
they corne upon some point on which they do hot agree; 
they fall to dispute. They go on arguing and arguing per- 
haps for hours; nelther makes way with the other, but 
each becomes more certain his own opinion is r]ght. Why 
is thls? How is it to be explained? They cannot tell. It 
su'prlses them {'or the point is so very clcar; as far as 
they are agreed, but no further; £or then cornes the differ- 
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ence, that where one says yes, the other says no, and each 
wonders that the other is not on his side. How comes 
each to be so positive when each contradicts the other? 
i Ehe real reason is, that each starts £rom some principIe or 
opinion which he takes for granted, which he does hot 
observe he is assuming, and which, even if he did, he 
would think too plain to speak about or attempt to prove. 
Each starts with a First Principle, and they differ from 
each other in first principles. 
For instance, supposing two persons to dispute whether 
Milton was or was hot a poet; it might so happen» that 
they both took for granted that every one knew what a 
poet was. If" so, they lnight go on arguing to the end of 
rime ad never agree, because they had hot adjusted with 
each other the principles with svhich they started. 
]Now, here the mistake is very obvious; it might, how- 
ever, very easily be a First Princlple which did hot corne so 
prominently £orward in the discussion. It might corne in 
by the bye, neither party might see it came in at all, or 
even recognize t to himselt" as a proposition which he held 
in the açfirmative or negative, and yet it might simply turn 
the decision this way or that. 
Thus again it happens, to taire an instance oi" another 
kind, that we cannot tell why we lil¢e some persons and 
dislike others, though there are reasons, if we could reach 
them; according to the lines, 
"I do hot like thee Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why, I cannot tell." 
Or a person says, " I do hot know how it is that this or 
that writer so comes home to me, and so inspires me; I 
either so perfectly agree with him, or I can so easily follow 
his thoughts." Both feelings may be accounted for, at least 
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in many cases, by a diierence or agreement in First Prin- 
Cil»les between the spealer aud thc person spolcn oi , which 
shows itselç in the words, or writings, or deeds, or lire of 
the latter, wlen submitted to the critlcism oi  the i%rmer. 
Sometimes two iriends live together ior years, and appear 
fo entertain the same rellgious views; at the end o£ the 
time they talle dilTerent courses ; one becomes an unbeliever, 
the other a Catholic. How is thls? some latent and 
hitherto dormant First Princlple, different in each, cornes 
into play, and carries oit one to the East, t]m other to the 
West. For instance, sut)pose the one holds that there is 
such a thing as sin; the other dcnies it,--denies it, that is, 
really and in lis heart, though at first he would shrinl from 
saying so, even to hlmselç, and is hot avare he dcnics it. 
Ata certain crisis, either £rom the pressure oicontroversy 
or other reason, each finds he must give ui0 the i'orm 
religion in which he bas been educated; and then this 
question, the nature oi  sin, what it is, whether it exlsts 
comes forward as a turning point between them; he who 
does hot believe in it becomes an unbeliever; he who does 
becomes a Catholic. 
Such, then, are First Principles; sovereign, irresponsible, 
and secret ;what an awful iorm oi  government the human /k 
mind is under £rom its very constitution ! 

There are many oi" these Fiïst Principles, as I bave 
called them, which are common to the great mass of man- 
klnd, and are thereçore true, as having been iml)rinted on 
the human mind by its Maker. Such are the great truths 
of the moral law, the duties, for instance, of justice, truth, 
and temioerance. Others are peculiaa" to individuals, and 
arc in conseciuence of no authority; as, £or instance to take 
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a case whlch cannot often occur, the opinion thut there is 
no difference between virtue and vice. Other principles 
are common to extended localities; men catch them ri'oto 
each other, by education, by daily intercourse, by reading 
the saine books, or by being members of the saine political 
community. Hence nations hure very frequently one and 
the saine set of First Principles, of the truth of which each 
individual îs still more sure, because it is hot only his own 
opinion, but the opinion of" nearly every one else about him. 
Thus, for instance, it vas the opinion of the anclent pagan 
Romans, that every one should follow the religion of his 
own country, and this was the reason why they persecuted 
the first Christians. They thought it exceedingly hard 

that the Christians would take up a religion of their own, 
and that, an upstart religion, lately imported from Pales- 

tine. They said, " Why cannot you be contented to be as 
your ancestors ? we are most liberal on the point of religion ; 
we let a Jew follow Jewish rites, and an Egyptian the rites 
of Egypt, and a Carthaginian the Punic; but you are un- 
grateful and rebellious, because, hot content with this 
ample toleration, you oill be introducing into your respec- 
tive countries a foreign religion." They thought all this 
exceedingly sensible, and, in fact, unanswerable; statesmen 
of all parties and all the enlightencd men and great thlnkers 
of" the Empire gave in their adhesion toit; and on this 
First Principle they proceeded to throw our poor forefathers 
to the beasts, to the flame, and to the deep, after first 
putting them to the most varied and horrible tortures. 
Such was thc power of" an imperial idea, and a popular 
dogma ; such is the consequence of a tC'irst Principle being 
lqeld in common by many at once; it ceases to be an 
opinion; it is at once taken for truth; it is looked upon as 
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plain common sense; opposite opinions are thought impos- 
sible, they are absurdlties and nonentities, and bave no 
r]ghts whatever. 
In the instance I have mentioned, the fblly and the 
offence, in the eyes of" the Romans, was proselytisbg; but 
let us t°ancy this got over, would the Christian system 
itsel£ bave p]eased the countrymen of Caco at all better? 
On the contïary, they would bave started w]th his Fiçst 
Principle, tlmt humiliation was immoral, as a.n axiom; 
they would hot bave attempted to prove ît; they would 
bave consiæered it as much a f'act as the sun in heaven; 
they would hot bave even enunciated it, they would bave 
merely implied it. Fancy a really candid philosopher, 
who had been struck with the heroic deatbs of the Mar- 
tyrs, turning with a feeling of" good will to consider the 
Christlan ethics ; what repugnance would he hOt feel towards 
them on rising up from the study ! to crouch, to tnrn the 
cheek, not to resist, to love to be lowestl Who ever heard 
of" such a teaching? it was the religion of slaves, it was un- 
worthy of a man ; much more of a Roman ; yet that odious 
religion in the event became the creed ofcountless millions. 
What philosophers so spontaneously and instinctively con- 
denned has been professed by the profoundest and the 
noblest of men, through eighteen centurles;--so possible 
is it for out First Principles to be but the opinions of" a 
nmltitude, hot truths. 
Now be quite sure, my Brothers, that I make clear to 
you the point on which I ara anhnadverting in these in- 
stances. I ara not blaming Cato and his countrymen for 
using thelr First Principles, whatever they were, wbile 
tlmy believed them: every one must use such opinions as 
he has; there is nothlng else to be done. What I should 
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blame in them, would be their utterly despising another 
system with which they did hot sympathize, and being so 
sure that they were right; their forgetting that the Chris- 
tians might bave First Principles as well as they and 
opposite ones; their forgetting that it was a g«estion of 
First Principles; that the contest was hot cndcd--that it 
Imd hot begun. They viewed Christianity with disgust, 
at first sight. They were repelled, thrown back, they re- 
volted from the Religion, and they took that mere feeling 
of thcirs as an evidence that the Religion rcally was wrong 
and immoral. :No, it only showed that eitlter the Religion 
or they were wrong, which of the two had still to be 
,lctermined. Christians had their First Principles also; 
" blessed are the meek," "blessed are the persecuted," 
" blessed are the pure-hearted." These First Principles the 
Pagans had no right to ignore. They chose to apply their 
own First Principles as decisive tests, to the examination 
of the precepts and practice of the Church, and by means 
of them they condemned ber; but if they had applied 
Christian principles as the measure of ber precepts and ber 
practice, they would, on the contrary bave been forced to 
praise ber. Ail depends on which set of principles you 
begin by assuming. 
The saine thing takes place now. A dispassionate thinker 
is struck with the beauty and the eloquence of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church; he likes to be prescrit 
at them, but he says they are addressed of course only to 
the imagination, hot to the reason. They are indefensible 
in the eye of reason. What does he mean? Whythis, 
when he explains himself:he says he cannot understand 
how the Divine Being needs propitiatingis He hot good ? 
what can be the use of these ceremonies ? wh}-, too, such 
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continual prayer? why try to get others to pray for you 
too, and for yourobject, whatever it is? what the use of 
novenas? why betake yourselves to saints? what can they 
do for you ? So he might go on, speaking against thc whole 
system of deprecatory and intercessory prayer, and we 
might be grieved and perplexed at such u line of thought 
in so candld a man, and we should ask ourselves how it 
came to be. Now if it turned out at length that the said 
critic disbelieved the virtue of pruyer ultogethcr, or that 
the Divine Being was really moved by it, or that it was of 
any good whatever beyond the peace and sereneness which 
the exerclse poured over the soul, I think you would con- 
sider that this fact quite explained those criticisms of 
which distressed you; you would fcel that it was nugatory 
to argue points of detail with one, who, however candid, 
diiered from you in priciple; and while you would hot 
quarrel with him for having his iwn First Principles (se- 
riously as you thought of them theologically), yiur imme- 
diate charge against him would be that he had forgotten 
that a Catholic has First Principles too, and fozgotten also 
that we bave as much rght to ha, ve our theory of prayer 
as he to bave his own. His surprise and offence constitute 
no proof even to himself, that we are wrong: they only 
show, that as we bave our First Principles, which we con- 
sider true, but which are hot capable of proof, so bas he 
hls. The prevlous question rcmainsWhich set of princi- 
ples is true ? He is a theoÆist, using his theory against our 
practlce, as if" our practice mlght hot bave its own theory 
also. But, in tact, he does not dream that we bave any 
intellectual principles whutever as the basis of what we 
do: he thinks he is the only intellectual man; he has mind 
on his side, it never came into out heads to bave it; we do 
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hOt l¢now what mind is. Thus he imagines and determlnes, 
knowing nothlng whatever of out acute, profound, subtle 
phîlosophers, except by naine, and ïidding himself of" the 
trouble of reading their worls by niclnamlng them school- 
nlen or lnon]:s. 
Now I bave comc to the point at which the maintenance 
ot" private opi,ion ruus into bigotry. As Prejudice is the 
rcjection of reason altogether, so Biotry is the imposition 
of private reason,--that is, of our own views and theories, 
of out own Filet Principles, as if they were the absolute 
truth, and the studard of all argument, investigation, and 
judgment. Ifthere are any men in the world who ought 
to ubstain fi'on bigotry, itis Protestants. They, whose 
very badge is the right of private judgment, should give as 
well as take, should allow others what they claire them- 
selves: btt I ara sorry to say, as I have had occasion to 
say again and again, there is very little of the spirit of reci- 
procity among them ; they monopolize a liberty which, when 
they set out, thcy professed was to be for the bene£t ot ail 
part.les. Not even the intellectual, hot even the candid- 
minded among them, are ri'es from inconsistency here. They 
begin by setting up principles of thought and action for 
t}mmselvcs; then, hot content with applying them to their 
own thoughts and uctlons, they make them the rule t'or 
criticizir, g and condemning out thoughts and actions too: 
this, I repeat, is Bigotry. Bigotry is the infliction of our 
own unproved First Principles on others, and the treating 
others with scorn or hatred tbr hot accepting them. There 
are principles, indeed, as I have al:ea.dy said, such as the 
First Principles of morals, hOt peculiar or proper to the indi- 
vidual, but the rule oI  the world, because they corne from 
the Author of our being, and from no private factory of 
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man. It is hot bigotry to despise intemloerance ; it is hOt 
bigotry to hate injustice or eruelty; but whatever is local, 
or national, or seetional, or personal, or novel, and nothing 
more, to make that the standard of judging ail existing 
opinions, without an attempt at proving it to be of authority, 
is mere ridiculous bigotry. " In necessariis unitas, in dubiis 
libertas," is over thc rule of a true philosophcr. And though 
I know in many cases itis vcry diflïcult to draw the line, 
and to decidc what principles are, and what are hOt, inde- 
pendent of individuals, rimes, and places, etcrnal and divine, 
yct so far we may safely assert,--that whcn the vcry persons 
who hold certain views, confess, nay, boast, nay, are jealously 
care£ul, that those views corne of their own piivate judg- 
ment, fley at least should be as jealous, and as careful to keep 
them to theîr own place, and hot to use them as il they came 
distinctly îrom heaven, or from thc nature of things, or from 
the nature o£man. Those persons, surely, are prccluded, if 
they would be consistent, from using their principles as 
authoritative, who proclMm that they ruade thcm for them- 
selves. Protestants, then, if any men alive, are, on their NI 
own showing, bigots, if they set up their First Principles as 
oracles, and .as standards of all truth. 
This being considered, have we hot, my Brothers, a curious 
sight before us? This is what we call an enlightened agc: 
we are to bave large views of things; everything is to bc 
put on a philosophical basis; reason is to rule; the world is 
to begin again ; a new and transporting set of views is about 
to be exhibited to the great human tï'zmily. Well and good ; 
bave them, preach them, enjoy them, but deign to recollect 
the while, thattherehave been views in the world be£ore you ; 
that the world hs hot been going on aF to this da 3, wlthout 
any principles whatcver; that the Old Religion was based 
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on prlnciples, and that it is hot enough to flourish about your 
"new lamps," if you would malte us give u æ our "old" ones. 
Catholicism, I say, had its First Principles belote you were 
born : you sy thy are false : very well, prove them to be so : 
they are fa]se, indced, if yours are truc; but hot false merely 
because yours are yours. While yours are yours itis self- 
evïdent, indeed, to you, that ours are £alse : but it is hot the 
common way of carrying on business in the world, to value 
English goods by French measures, or to pay a debt in paper 
which was contracted in gold. Catholicism has its First 
lrinciples ; overthrow them, if you can ; endure them, ifyou 
cannot. It is hot enough to eall them effete, because they 
are old, or antiquated because they are aneient. I is hot 
enough to loo1: into our churches, and cry, "It is all a form, 
because divine favour eannotdepend on external observances ;" 
or, "It is all a bondage, because there is no such thing as 
sin ;" or, "a blasphemy, becau8e the Stpreme Being cannot 
be present in ceremonles ;" or "a mummery, because prayer 
eannot more Him ;" or, " t tyranny, because vows are uu- 
natural ;" or " hypocrisy, becau8e no rational man can eredit 
it at all." I sy here is endless assumption, unmitigated 
hypothesis, recl:less assertion: prove your "bec,use," "be- 
ctmse," "because :" prove your First Principles, and if you 
cannot, learn philosophic moderation. Why may hot my 
First Principles contest the 1)rize with yours? they bave 
been longer in the world, t]ley have lasted longer, they bave 
donc hurder work, they have seen rougher service. You sit 
in your easy chairs, you dogmatlze in your leeture-rooms, 
you wield your pens: it all loolçs well on pa.per: you write 
exceedingly well: there never was an agc in whieh there 
was better writing; logical, nervous, elocluent , and pure,-- 
go und carry it ail out in the world. Take your First 
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Principles, of" which you are so proud, into the crowded 
streets of" out cities, into the formidable classes which mal.=e 
up the bulk of out population; try to worl society by them. 
You thin| you can;I say you cannot--at least you bave 
hot as ),et ; it is yet to be seen if" you can. " Let not him 
that 13utteth on his armour boast as he who tal:eth it off." 
Do hot talle it for granted that that is certain, which is waiting 
the test of reason and exloeriment. Be modest tantil you are 
victorious. My lorlnciplcs,vhich I believe to be eternal, bave 
at least lastcd 1800 years; let yours llve as muny months. 
That man can sin, that he bas duties, that the Divine Beiag 
hears prayer, that He gives His çavours through visible 
ordinances, that He is really present in the midst of them, 
these principles bave been the lire of" nations; they bave 
shown they could bc carried out: let any single nation carry 
out yours, and you will bave better claire to speak contemp- 
tuously of Catholic rites, of Catholic devotions, of Catholic 
belie£ 
What is all this but the very state of' mind whlch we 
ridicule, and call narrowness, in the case of those who have 
never travelled ? We call them, and rightly, men of con- 
tracted ideas, who cannot fancy things going on differently 
fron what they bave themselves wltnessed at home, and laugh 
at everything becanse it is strange. They themselves are 
the pattern-men; their height, thelr dress, their manners, 
thelr food, their language, are all founded in the nature of 
things ; and everything else is good or bad, just in that very 
degree in which it partakes, or does not partake, of them. 
All men ought to get up at half-past eight, breakfast between 
nine and ten, rend the newspapers, lunch, take a ride or 
drive, dine. Here is the great prlnciple of the day--dine; 
no one is a man who does hot dine; yes, dine, and at the 
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right hour ; and it must be a dinuer, wlth a certain time af'ter 
dinner, and then, in due time, bed. Tes and toast, port wine, 
toast beef; m]nccpies st Christmas, lamb st Easter, goose st 
Michaelmas, these are their great prlnciples. They suspect 
any one who does otherwise. Figs and maccaroni for the day's 
i:re, or Burgundy and grapes for breakfast !mthey are aghast 
st the atrocity of the notion. And hence you rend ofsome 
good country gentleman, who, on undertaling a Continental 
tour, was warmd ofthe privations and mortitïcations that 
betbre him ri'oto the diflerence between £orelgn habits and 
his own, stretchiag his mlnd toa point o£enlargement answer- 
ablc to the occasion, and making reply, that le knew it, that 
hc had dwelt upon tire idea, that he had made up hls mind 
to it, and thought himself prepared for anything abroad, 
provided he coulcl but b,argain for a clean tablecloth, and 
good bee£-steak every day. 
Here was a man o£ one idea ; there are many men of one 
idea in the world; your unintellectual machine, who eats, 
drinks, and sleeps, is a man of one idea. Such, too, is your 
man of genius, who striles out some new, or revises some 
old view in science or in art, ancl would apply it as a sort 
o£ specific or as a key to all possible subjects, and who will 
hot let the world alone, but loads it with bac] names ifit will 
hot run after him and his darling fancy, if it will hot cure 
all its complaints by chemistry or galvanism, by little doses 
or great, ifit will llOt adopt the peaked shoes of Edward III., 
or the steeple bats of the Puritans. Such agaln are those 
benevo]ent persons who, wlth right intentions, but yet, I 
think, narrow views, wish to introduce the British constitu- 
tion and Brltish ideas into every nation and tribe upon 
earth; difFering, how much! from the wise man in the 
Greek epic, whose clmracteristlc was that he was " versa- 
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tile, '' for he had known "the cities and the mid of many 
men." History and travel expand our views o£man and of 
society; they teach us that distinct principles rule in dif 
£erent countries and in distant periods; and, thouyh they do 
hot teach us that all princlples are equally true, or, which is 
the saine thlng, that none are elther true or i:.alse, yet they 
do teach us that all are to be regarded with attention and 
examined with patience, which h«ve prevailed to any great 
extent among nmnlind. Such is the temper oi  a man oi" 
the world, of a philosophcr. He may hold principles to be 
false and dangerous, but he vill try to enter into them, to 
enter into the miads of those who hold them; he will con- 
sider in what their strength lies, and what cn be said for 
them ; he will do h]s best to analyze and dlssect them ; he 
will comlare them wit] others; and he will apply himself 
to the tas] o£ exposing and d]sproving them. He will hot 
ignore them ;now, what I desiderate at tle present day in 
so many even candid men, and of course much more in he 
multitude which is uncandid, is a recoition that Catholics 
lave principles o£ their own; I desiderate a study of tlmse 
pr]nciples, a fir representaàon,  retutation. It is hot 
enough that this age bas its principles too; this does hot 
prove them true; it bas no right to put ours on one side, 
and proceed to malÇe its own the immediate touchstoncs and 
the sucient tribunals of our creed, our worship, our eccle- 
siastcal proceedings, and out moral teaching. 

To show in how very many instances these remarls apply 
to the criticisms and judgments passed by Protestants upon 
the detals oi c Cathollc teaching and belic£, is simply impos- 

 l-Io'rporox. 
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sible, on such an occasion as this. It would be to wrte a 
book. I will take one instance, but even to that I cannot 
hope to do £ull justice; but it will be something to bave 
drawn your attention to whut seems to me n important line 
of thought, and to the mode o£ usn it in the controversy 
in which we are engaged. 
I will talle, then, one of those subjects, of whlch I spoke 
in the opening of this Lecture as ofhnsivc to Protestants, 
viz., out belief in the miracles wrought by the relies and 
the pruyers of the saints, which lins given both occasion and 
scope to so many reports and nrratives to their honour, 
truc, doubtful, or unfounded, in the Catholic Church. I 
suppose there is nothing which prejudices us more in the 
minds of Protestants of ail classes than this belief. They 
inspect out churches, or they attend to out devotions, or 
they hear oua- serinons, or they open out books, or they 
rend paragraphs in the newspapers; and it is one and the 
saine storymrelics and miracles. Such a belie£, such a 
cluim, they conslder a self-evident ubsurdity; they are too 
indignant even to laugh; they toss the book £rom them in 
the fulness of anger and contempt, and they think_ it super- 
fluous to muke one remark in order to convict us of uuda- 
clous imposture, and to fix upon us the brand of indelible 
shame. I shall show, then, that this strong £eeling arises 
simply from their assumption of a First Principle, which 
ought to be proved, if they would be honest reasoners, 
belote it is used to our disadvuntage. 
¥ou observe, my Brothers, we are now upon a certain 
question of controversy, in which the argument is hot 
directly ubout fact. This is what I noticed in the opening 
of this Lecture. Ve accuse out enemies of untruth in most 
cases; we do hot accuse them» on the whole, of untruth 
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here. I lnow it is very dlticult £or prejudice such as theh-s 
to open its mouth at 
aggeratlon; still, on the whole, they do bear true, hot talse 
wimess in the marrer of miracles. Ve do certainly ubound, 
we are exuberant, we overflow with storles whlch cause out 
enemies, from no fault or  ours, the keenest irritation, and 
]dndle in them the most llvely resentment against us. Cer- 
tainly the Catholic Church, trom east to west, £rom north 
to south, is, according to our conceptions, hung with mira- 
cles. The store oi  relies is inexhaustlble; they are multi- 
plied through all lands, and each particle of cach bas in it 
at least a dormant, perhaps an energetlc virtue of super- 
natural operation. At Rome there 
crib of Bethlehem, and the chair of St. Peter; portions of 
the crown oi  thorns are ]ept at Paris; the holy coat is 
shown at Trèves; the winding-sheet at Turin; at Monza, 
the iron crown is formed out of a :Nail of the cross; and 
another :Nai[ is claimed tor the Duomo of Milan ; and pieces 
oiour Lady's habit are to be seen in the Escurial. The 
Agnus Dei, blessed medals, the scapular, the cord of St. 
Francis, all are the medium of divine maniiestations and 
graces. Crucifixes bave bowed the head to the suppliant, 
and Madonnas bave bent their eyes upon assembled crowds. 
St. Januarius's blood liquefies periodically ut :Naples, and 
St. Winiired's well is the scene of wonders even in an 
unbelleving country. Women are mar]ed with the sacred 
stigmata; blood bas flowed on Fridays from thelr rive 
wounds, and thelr heads are crowned with a circle oi  lace- 
rations. Relies are ever touching" the slck, the diseased, the 
wounded, sometimes with no result at ull, at other thnes 
with mar]ed and undeniable efficacy. Who bas hot heard 
of" the abundant £avours gained by the intercession o£ the 
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Blessed Virgin, and ofÇhe mrvellous consequences which 
bave attended the invocation oç St. Antony oç Pdua? 
Thcsc phenomena are sometimes reported of' Saints in thcir 
liçc-àme, as well as a£ter death, especially ifthey vere 
evangelis or martyrs. The wild beasts crouched before 
thcir victlms in the Roman amphitheatre; the axe-man was 
unable to sever St. Cecilia's hcad çrom her body, and St. 
Peter elicited a spring oç water for his jailor' baptisn in the 
Mamertine. St. Francls Xavier turncd salt wamr intoçresh 
for rive hundred travellcrs; St. Ilaymond was transported 
over the sea on his cloak; St. Andrew shone bghtly in 
the dark; St. Scholastica gained by her prayers a pouring 
tain; St. Paul was fed by ravens; and St. Frances saw her 
guardian angel. I need hot continue the catalogue; it is 
agreed to on both sides: the two parties join issue over a 
fact; tlmt çact is the claire oç miracles on fle part of the 
Catholic Church; it is the Protestants' charge, and it is out 
glory. 
Observe then, we arm that the Supreme Being bas 
wrought miracles on earth ever since the tlme of the Apos- 
tles; Protestants deny it. Why do we affirm, why do they 
deny ? we affirm it on a First Principle, they deny it on a 
First Principle ; and on either side the First Frinciple is ruade 
to be decisive of the question. Out First Principle is con- 
tradictory of theirs; if theirs be true, we are mistaken; iç 
ours be true, flmy are mistaken. They take for granted 
tlmt their First Principle is true; we takè for granted that 
our First Principle is true. Till ours is disproved, we bave 
as much right to consider it true as flmy to conslder theirs 
true; till theirs is proved, they bave as little ground for 
saying that we go against reason, as for boasting that they 
go according to it. For out First Principle is out reason, 
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in the saine sense in which theirs "is their reason, and it is 
quite as good a reason. Both they and we start wlth the 
miracles of the Apostles ; and then their First Principlc or 
presulnptlon aga]nst our miracles is this, " What God did 
once, tIe is hot likely to do again ;" while our First Principlc 
or presumption for out miracles is this, " What God did 
once, He is likely to do aam. They say, It cannot be sup- 
posed He will vork ma.y miracles; we, It cannot bc sup- 
posed He wilI workfew. 
I ana not aiming at any merc sharp or clcver st.roke 
against them ; I wish to be serious, and to investigate the 
real state of the case, and I feel what I mn saying very 
strongly. Protestants say, miracles are wt likely to oeeur 
often; we say they are likely to oeenr often. The two 
parties, you see, start with eontradietory principles, and 
dmy detennine the partieular miracles, whieh are the sub- 
ject of dispute, by their respective prineiplcs, without look- 
ing to sueh testimony as may be brought in their t:avour. 
They do not say, " St. Franeis, or St. Antony, or St. Philip 
Neri did no miracles, for the evidence for them is worth no- 
thing;" no, but they say, "It is impossible they should 
have svrought miracles." Bring before the Protestant the 
largest mass of evidence and testimony in proof of the 
miraeulous liquefaction of St. Januarius's blood at Naples, 
let him be urged by witnesses of the highest eharaeter, 
ehemists of the first faine, cireumstanees the most favourable 
for the deteetion of imposture, eoineidenees and confirma- 
tions the most close, and minute, and indirect, he will hot 
believe it; his First Pcineiple block belief. On the other 

 I am arguing with Protestants ; if unbelievers are supposed, then they use 
virtually Hume's celebrated argument, which still is a Presumption or First 
Principle : riz. it is impossible to fancy the order of nature intetrupted. 
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hand diminish the evidence ever so much, provided you 
leave some, and reduce the number ot" witne.sses and cir- 
eumstantial proof; yet you would hot altogether wean the 
Catholic's mind from belief in it; for his First Principle 
ecottrayes belief. Would any amount of evidenee convince 
the Protestant of the miraculous motion of a 3Iadonna's 
eyes? is it hot to him in itself, prior to proof, simply in- 
credible? vould he even listen to the proof? His First 
l'rinciple settles the matter ; no wonder then that the whole 
history of Catholieism finds so little response in his intellect 
or sympathy in his heart. It is as impossible that the notion 
of the miracle should gain admittance into Plis imagination, 
as for a lighted candle to remain burning, when dipped into 
a vessel of water. The water purs it out. 
The Protesgant, I say, laughs at the very idea of miracles 
or supernatural powers as occurring at this day ; his Firsg 
Principle is rooted in him; he repels ri'oto him the idea of 
miracles ; he laughs at the notion of evidence for them ; one 
is j ust as likely as another; they are all tMse. Why ? be- 
cause ofhis First Principle :there are no miracles since the 
Apostles. Here, indeed, is a short and easy way of getting 
rid of the whole subject, not by reason, but by a First Prin- 
ciple which he calls reason. Yes, it is reason, granting his 
Fist Principle is truc; it is hOt reason, supposing his First 
Principle is false. It is reason, if the private judgment of 
an individual, or of a sect, or of a philosophy, or of a nation, 
be synonymous with reason; it is hot reason, if reason is 
something hot local, nor temporal, but universal. Belote 
he advances a step in his argument, lin ought to prove his 
First Principle truc; he does hot attempt to do so, he takes 
it for granted; and he proceeds to apply it, gratuitous, per- 
sonal, peculiar, as it is, to all out accounts of miracles taken 
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together, and thereupon und thereby triumpbautly rejects 
them all. This £orsooth is his spontaneous judgmcnt, his 
instinctive £eeling, his common sense,--u mcre private 
nion o£his own, u Protestant opinion,  lecture-room opi- 
nion; not u world-wide opinion, hot un instinct rang]ng 
through thne and space, but an assumption and presump- 
tion, which, by educution and habit, he bas got to think as 
certuin, us much of an uxiom, as that two und two make 
four; and he lools down upon us, and bids us consldcr our- 
selves beaten, 
narratives 
dclicate Protestant sense,--all becausc our conclusions are 
different, hot from our p'inciples and premisses, but from his. 
And now for the structure he proceeds to raise on this 
foundation of sund. If, he argues, in matter of ï'act, t]mre 
be a host of stories about relics and mracles crculated 
the Cutholic Church, which, as a matter or" First Principle, 
cunnot be true ; to what must we attribute them ? indubitubly 
to enormous stupidity on the one hand, and enormous 
roguery on the other. This, observe, is an hnmediate und 
close inference:clever men must see through the super- 
stition; those who do not see throuh it must be dolts. 
Further, snce religion is the subject-matter or  the alleged 
fictions, thcy must be whut are caIled pious frauds, for the 
sule of gain and power. Observe, my Brothers, there is in 
the Church a vast tradition und testimony about mracles; 
how is it to be accounted for ? I£ miracles can tulle place, 
then the trut/ oi  the miracle will be a nutural explanation 
of the report, just as the fact of a man dNing sutisfactoril:y 
uccounts for the tews thut he is dead; but the lrotestant 
cunnot so explain it, becuuse he thinls miracles cunnot take 
place; so he is neceseurily drlven, by way of accounting for 
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the report of them, to impute t]mt report, to iraud. He 
cannot hclp himsel£ I repent it; the whole mass oF accu- 
sations which Protestants bring against us under this head, 
Catholic credulity, imposture, pious trau(]s, hypocrisy, priest- 
craY, this vast and varlecl SUl»erstructure oi 
see, ail rests on an assumption, on an opinion ot  theirs, ior 
which the)' off'er no lçind oi  proo£ What thon, in f'ct, do 
the)' say more than this, If Protestantism be true, you 
Catholics are a most awful set oi  knaves ?--Hcre, at least, s 
a most intelligible and undeniable position. 
qow, on the other hand, let me talle our own side of the 
ClUCStion, and considcr how we ourselves stand relatively to 
the charge ruade against us. Catholics, then, hold the mys- 
tery oi  the Incaxnation; an(] the Incarnation is the most 
stupendous event which ever can talle place on eath; and 
aher it and henceFortb, I do hot see how we can scruple at 
an)' miracle on the more grond of its being unlil,=el)' to 
happen. qo miracle can be so great, as that which too] 
place in the Holy House o£ Nazareth ; it is indetïnitely more 
dflïcult to believe than all the miracles oi  the brev]ary, oi  
the M,r tyrolog)', oi" Saints' lives, oi legends, oilocal traditions, 
put together; and there 
ver), f.ce of the matter, for any one so to strain out the gnat 
and to swallow the camel, as to profess vhat is inconceivable, 
)'et to protest against what iS surel)' within the lhnits of in- 
telligible hypothesis. If, through divine grace, we once are 
able to accept the solemn truth that the Supreme Being was 
born ofa mortal woman, what is there to be imagined which 
can off'end us on the ground of its marvellousness ? Thus you 
see it happens that, though First Principles are commonly 
assumed, not proved, ours in thls case admits, if hot o£proo£, 
yet of recommendation, by means o£ that fundamental truth, 
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which Protestants profess as well as we. When we start with 
assuming thut miracles are hot unlikely, we are putt]ng forth 
a position, which lies imbedded, as it were, and involved, in 
the grcat revealed fact of the Incarnation. So much is plain 
on starting; but more is plain too. Miracles are not only 
not unlikely, but they are positively lilely; and for 
this simple reason, because, for the most part, when God 
begins, He goes on. We conceive, that when He first 
did a miracle, tIe began a series; when He commenced, 
He eontinued: what has been, will be. Surely this is good 
and elear reasoning. To my own mind, eertainly, it is in- 
eomparably more diffleult to believe that the Divine Being 
should do one miracle and no more, than that tIe should do u 
thousand; that tIe should do one great miracle only, than 
that IIe should do a multitude of less besides. This beauti- 
ful world of nature, His own work, tIe broke its harmony; 
He broke through His own laws whieh He had imposed on 
it; tIe worked out tIis purposes, hot simply through it but 
in violation of it. If tIe did this only in the lire-rime of the 
Apostles, if tIe did it but once, eighteen hundred years ago 
and more, that isolated infi-ingement looks as the mere in- 
fringement of a rule : if Divine Wisdom would hot leave an 
infringement, an anomaly, a solecism on His work, He might 
be expected to introduce a series of miracles, and turn the 
apparent exception into an additional law of His providence. 
If the Divine Being does a thing once, He is, judging by 
human reason, likely to do it again. This surely is common 
sense. If a beggar gets food at a gcnt]elnan's house once, 
does he hot send others thither aher him? Ifyou are at- 
tacked by thieves once, do you forthwith leavc your windows 
open at night ? If an acquaintance were convicted of a fraud, 
would you let that be the signal for reposing confidence in 
him, as a man who could not possibly deceive you ? Nay, 
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suppose you yourselves were once to see a miracle, would 
you hot £eel the occurence to be like a passing line ? should 
you, in consequence of it, declare, " I never will believe 
another if I hear of one 2" would it hot, on the contrary, pre- 
dispose you to listen to a new report ? would you scoff at 
t and call it priestcratt for the reason that you had actually 
seen one with your own eyes ? I think you would not; then 
I ask what is the difihrence of the argument, vhether you 
have seen one or believe one ? You believe the Apostolic 
nil-acles, theretore be inclined beçorehand to believe later 
ones. Thus you see, our First Plincple, that miracles are 
hot unlikely now, is not at all a strange one in the mouths 
of those who believe that the Supeme Being came mlracu- 
lously into this world, miraculously united Himself to man's 
nature, passed a liçe of niracles, and then gave His Apostles 
a greater glft of miracles than He exercised Hilnseli . So 
iar on the principle itseli; and now, in the next place, see 
what cornes of it. 
Thls cornes of it,that there are two systems going on in 
the world, one ot nature, and one above nature; and two 
histories, one oç common events, and one of miracles; and 
each system and each history has its own oïder. When I 
hear the report oç a miracle, my trst i%eling would be oithe 
saine lçind as iç it were a report of any natural exploit, or 
event. Supposing, for instance, i heard a report oithe death 
oi  some public man; it would not startle me, even if I dld 
hot at once credit it, £or all men must die. Did I read of 
any great feat of valour, I should believe it, if imputed to 
Alexander or Cur de Lion. Did I hear ci" any act oçbase- 
ness, I should disbelieve it, if imputed to a fiend whom I 
knew and loved. And so in like manner were a miracle 
reported to me as wrought by a member of Parliament, or 
 Bishop of the Establishment, or a Wesleyan preacher, I 
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should reloudiate the notion." were it rcçerred to  saint, or 
the rclic oç  saint, or the htercession oç u saint, I should 
not be startled at it, though I miht hot at once believe 
And I certainly should be rlght in this conduct, sulolooslng 
my First Flinciple be true. Miracles to the Cathollc are 
historical facts, and nothing slmrt oi  thls ; and they are to be 
regrded and dealt with as other £acts; and as natural iacts, 
under clrcumstances, do not startle lrotestnts, so suloer- 
natural, under clrcumstances, do hot startle the Ctholc2 
They may or my not bave tal<en place in loarticular cases; 
he may be unable to determine which; he may bave no 
distinct evidence ; he may susloend his judgmcnt, but he will 
suy, "It is very possible ;" he never will sy "I cannot believe 
it." 
Tle the history o£ Alfred: you lnow his wise, mild, 
beneficent, yet daring chracter, and his romntic vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. This great ling has  number oç stories, 
or, as you muy call them, legends, told of him. Do you 
believe them all ? no. Do you, on the other hand, think 
them incredible ? no. Do you call a man u dtpe or u blocl- 
hed for believing them? no. Do you call an author 
]nave and u cheat who records them? no. You go into 
nehher exta'eme, whcther oi  imlolicit iaith or of violent 
reprobation. ¥ou e not so extravagant; you see thut they 
suit his character, they ma/bave been: yet ths is so roman- 
tic, that bas so little evidence, a third is so confused in dates 

 Douglas, succeeding Middleton, lays down the sceptical and Protestant 
Fimt Priuciple thus : "The histor of miracles (to make use of the words of an 
author, -hose authority you ll think of some weight) is of a kind totally 
different from that of common events ; the one to be suspected always of course, 
without the strongest evidence to con.fifre it ; the other to be admitted of corse 
wthout as strong reason to SUsl)ect it" &c.--CrRerio p. 26. 
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or in geography, that you are in matter of £act indisposed 
towards them. Othcrs are probably true, others certainly. 
Nor do you force every one to take your view of particu|ar 
storics; you and your ncighbours think differently about 
this or that in detail, and agrcc to differ. Thcre is in the 
muscum at Oxfo[d, a jewcl or trinkct said to be Alfi'cd's; it 
is shown to all comers: I never hcard the kee.per of the 
museum accused of hypocrisy or fi-aud for showing, with 
Alfred's name appended, what he might or might hOt him- 
self believe to have belonged to that great king: nor did 1 
ever see any party of strangers, xvho were looking at it with 
awe, regarded by any self-eomplacent bystander with seorn- 
ful compassion. Yet the relie is not to a eertainty Alfi'ed's. 
The world pays civil honour to it on the probability; we 
pay religious honour to relies, if so be, on the probability. 
Is the Tower of London shut against sightseers, beeause the 
coats of mail or pikes there may bave hall legendary tales 
conneeted with them? why then may hOt the eount.ry 
people eome up in joyous companies, singing and piping, to 
see the Holy Coat at Trèves ? There is out Queen again, 
who is so truly and justly popular; she roves about in the 
midst of tradition and romance; she seatters myths and 
legends from ber as she goes along ; she is a being of poetry, 
and you might fairly be scept.ieal whether she had any per- 
sonal existence. She is always at some beautifitl, noble, 
bounteous work or other, if you trust the papers. She is 
doing ahnsdeeds in the highlands; she meets beggars in her 
rides at Windsor; she writes verses in albums, or draws 
sketches, or is mistaken for the housekeeper by some blind 
old woman, or she runs up a hill, as if she were a ehild. 
Who finds fault with these things? he would be a eynic, 
he would be white-livered, and would bave gall for blood, 
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who was not struck with this graceful, touching evidcnce of 
the love which her subjects bear ber. Who could have the 
head, even if he had the heart, who could be so cross and 
peevish, who could be so solemn and perverse, as to say that 
some of these stories may be simple lics, and all of them 
might lmve stronger evidence than they carry with them ? 
Do you thinl she is displeased at them? Why, then, 
should He, the Great Father, who once walked the earth, 
look sternly n the unavoidable mistakes of His own sub- 
jects and children la their devotion to Him and His? 
Evcn granting they mistake somc cases in particula.r, £rom 
the infirmity" of human nature, and the contingencies of 
cvidence, and f.ancy there is or ]ms been a miracle here or 
there when there is not ;though a tradition, attached to a 
picture, or to a shrine, or u well, be very doubtful ;though 
one relic be sometimes mlstaken for another, and St. Theo- 
clore stands for St. Eugenius or St. Agathocles;--still, once 
take into account our First Principle, that He is likely to 
continue miracles among us, which is as good as the Pro- 
testant's, and I do not see why He should feel much dis- 
pleasure vith us on account of this, or should cease to work 
wonders in'our behalf. In the Protestant's view, indced, 
who assumes that miracles neve are, our tlmumatology is 
one great falsehood; but that la his First Principle, as I 
have said so often, which he does hot prove but assume. 
]e, indeed, upheld out system, or we held his principle, in 
either case lin or we should be impostors; but though ve 
should be partners to a fraud, if we though like Protestants, 
we surely are hot, if we think hle Catholics. 
Such, then, is the ansver which I make to those who 
vould urge aga]nst us the multitude of miracles recorded in 
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our Saints' Lives und devotionul works, for many of which 
there is little evidence, and for some next to none. ]Ve 
think them true in the same sense in which Protestants 
think the history of England true. When they say that, 
they do not mean to say there are no mistakes, but no mis- 
t.kes of consequence, none which alter the general course of 
hlstory. I%r do they mean they are equally sure of every 
part; for evidence is fuller and better for some things than 
t'or others. They do not stal<e their credit on the truth of 
Froissart or Sully, they do hot pledge themselves for the 
accuracy of Doddington or Walpole, they do hot embrace 
as an Evangelist Hume, Sharon Turner, or Macaulay. And 
yet they do hot think it necessary, on the other hand, to 
commence a religious war against all our historical cate- 
chisms, and abstracts, and dictionaries, and tales, and biogra- 
phics, through the country; they have no ca:Il on them to 
amend and expurgate books of arch.-eology, antiquitles, 
heraldry, architecture, geography, and statistics, to rewrite 
our inscriptions, and to estblish a censorship on all new 
publications for the time to corne. And so as regards the 
riracles of tire Catholic Churcb ; if, indeed, miracles never 
can occur, then, indeed, impute the narratives to fraud ; but 
till you prove they are hot likely, we shall consider the his- 
torles which bave corne down to us true on the whole, 
though in particular cases they may be exa.ggerated or un- 
unfounded. Where, indced, they can certainly be proved 
to be false, there we shall be bound to do our best to get rid 
of them ; but till that is clear, we shall be liberal enough to 
allow others to use their private judgment in thelr favour, 
as we use ours in their disparagement. For myself, lest I 
appear in any vay to be shrinking from a determinate judg- 
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ment on the clalms of some of those miracles and relics, 
which Protestants are so startled at, and to be hiding loar - 
ticular questions in what is vague and gencral, I wili avow 
distinctly, that, loutting out of the question the hyloothesis 
of un]nown laws of nature (which is an escaloe £rom the 
force of' any proof), I thlnl it imloossible to withstnd the 
evidence which is brought for the liquefactlon of the b|ood 
of St. Januarius at Nap]es, and for the motion of the eyes of 
the plctures of the Madonna in the Roman States. I sec 
no reason to doubt the materia] of the Lombard crown at 
Monza; and I do hot see why the Holy Coat at Trèves may 
hot bave been v¢hat it professes to be. I tïrmly believe that 
loortions of the True Cross are at Rome and elsewhere, that 
the Crib of Bethlehem is at Rome, and the bodies of St. 
Peter and St. Paul also. I beleve that at Rome too lies 
St. Stelohen , that St. Matthew lies at Salerno, and St. An- 
drew at Amalfi. I firmly believe that the relics of the saints 
are doing innumerable miracles and graces daily, and that it 
needs only for a Catholc to show devotion to any saint in 
order to receive SlOecial beneïts from his intercession. I 
finnly believe that saints in their life-time have belote now 
raised the dead to lire, crossed the sea without vessels, mul- 
p|ied grain and bread, cured incurable diseases, and stoppcd 
the operation of the laws of the universe in a multitude of 
ways. Many men, when they heur an educated man so 
spea], will at once imiute the avowal to insanity, or to an 
idiosyncracy, or to imbecility of mind, or to decrelo]tude 
of powers, or to falaticism, or to hypocrisy. They have a 
right to say so, if they will ; and we have a right to asl them 
why they do not say it of those who bow down belote the 
Mystery ofmysterles, the Divine Incarnation. If they do 
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hot believe this, they are not yet Protestants; if they do, 
let them grant that Ho, who bas done the greater may do 
the less. 
And now, Brothers of the Oratory, I bave corne to the 
end of a somewhat uninteresting, but a necessary discussion. 
¥our lot is cast in the world ; you are not gathered together, 
as we are, into the home and under the shadow of St. Philip ; 
you mix with men of'ail opinions. Wherc you see prejudicc, 
there, indced, it is no use to orgue; prejudice thinks its tïrst 
principlcs sclf-evident. It con tell fidsehoods to our dis- 
honour by the score, yet suddenly it is so jealous ot  truth, 
as to bc shocl¢ed at legends in honorer of the saints. With 
prejudiccd persons then, you will male no way; they will 
not look the question in thc face; if" they condescend to 
listen for a moment to vour arguments, it is in order to pick 
holes in them, not to ascertain the]r drif"t or to estimate their 
weight. But therc are others of" a difFerent stamp, of whom 
I spoke in the opening of this Lecture, candid, amiable 
minds, who wish to thinl< well of out doctrines and devotions, 
but stumble at them. When you mect with such, ask them 
whether they are not takin.g their own principles and 
opinions for granted, and whether ail they bave to say 
against us is hot contained in tle proposition with which 
they start. Entreat them to coasider how they l¢now their 
existing opinions to be true; whether they are innate and 
necessarv ; whether they are not loal, national, or tcmporary ; 
whether they bave ever spread over the earth, ever held 
nations together; whether they bave ever or often done a 
great thlng. Ifthey say that penances are absurd, or images 
superstitious, or infallibi|ity impossible, or sacraments mere 
charms, or a priesthood priestcraft, get them to put ther 
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ideas into shape and to tell you the reasons for them. Trace 
up their 10hilosophy for them, as you have traced up their 
tradition; the fault lies in the root; every stop of it is easy 
but the first. Perhaps you will make them Catho]ics by this 
process; at least you will make them perceive what they 
believe and what they do hot, and will teacla them tobe 
more tolerant of a religion which unhal010ily they do hot sec 
their way to embrace. 

0 



LECTURE VIII. 

IGNORANCE CONCERNING CATHOLICS THE PROTECTION O1  
THE PROTESTANT VIEW. 

Yotr may bave asked yourselves, Brothers of the Oratory, 
why it was, fllat in exposing, as I did last week, the shallow- 
ness of the phiIosophy on which our opponents erect their 
structure of argument against us, I did hot take, as my 
illustration, an instance far more simple and ready to my 
hand than that to which I actually directed your attention. 
It was my object, on that occasion, to show that Protestants 
virtually assume the point in debate between them and us, 
in any particular controversy, in the very principles with 
which they set out; that those flrst principles, £or which 
they offer no proof, involve their conclusions ; so that, if we 
are betrayed into the inadvertence of passing them over 
without remark, we are forthwith de£eated and routed even 
befre we have begun to more £orward to the attack, as 
might happen to cavalry who manoeuvred on a swamp, or 
to a guerilla t'orce which ventured on the open plain. Pro- 
testants and Catholics each have their own ground, and 
cannot engage on any other; the question in dispute between 
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them is more elementary than men commonly suppose; it 
relates to the ground itself, on which the battle is legitîmately 
and rightfully tobe fought; the first principles assumed in 
the starting of the controversy determine the issue. Pro- 
testants in fact do but say, that we are superstitious, because 
it is superstitious to do as we do; that we are deluded, 
because it is a delusion to believe what we believe; that we 
are ]naves, because it must be knavery to teach what we 
teach. A short and pleasant argument, easicr even and 
sater than that extempore and improvisatore mode of fabri- 
cating and fabling agalnst us, of which I bave said so much 
in former Lectures ; easier and saf'er, inasmuch as, according 
to the proverb, "great wits ought to bave long memorles," 
when they deal with facts. In arguments about iacts, there 
must be consistency, and speciousness, and proof, and circum- 
stantial evidence ; private judgment in short becomes subject 
to sundry and serious liabilities when it deals with hlstory and 
testimony, from which it is comparatlvely £ree when it 
expatites in opinions and views, low of this high à priori 
mode of deciding the question, the specimen I actually took 
was the Protestant argument aguinst relies and miracles; 
and I selected this instance for its own sake, because I wished 
to bring out what I thought an important truth as regarded 
them; but a more obvious instance certuinly would have 
been the surprising obmseness, for I can use no other word, 
with which the Protestant Rule oç Falth, which Catholics 
disown, is so often obtruded on us, as a necessary basls of 
discussion, which itis thought absurd and self-destructive 
not to accept, in any controversy about doctrine. 
Ail the world knows, tht Catholics hold that the Apos- 
tles made over the divine revelatlon to the generation after 
them, hot only in writlng, but by word of mouth, and in 
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the ritual of the Church. We consider that the lgew Tes- 
tament îs hot the whole of what they lcft us: that they left 
us a number of doctrines, hot in writing at all, but living 
in the minds and mouths of the faithful: Protestants deny 
) this. They bave a right to deny it; but they have no 
right to assume their denial to be true without proof, and 
to use it as self-evident, and to triumph over us as beaten, 
merely because we will hot adroit it. Yet this they actually 
do: can anything be more preposterous? however, men do 
this as innocentlv and natura]ly s if it were the most local 
of processes, and the fairest and most unexceptionble of 
proceedings. For instance, there was  country gentleman 
in this neighbourhoo,l, in the course of last yer, who, 
having raade some essays in theology among his tenantry 
in his walks over his cstate, challenged me to prove sorne 
point, I ara hot clear what, but I think it was the infalllbi- 
lity of the Holy See, or of the Church. Were my time my 
own, I should never shrnk frein Lny controversy, having 
the exper]enee of twenty years, that the more Catholieism 
and is doerines are sifted, the more distinct and luminous 
wii1 is truth ever eome out into vew; and in the instance 
in question I dd hOt deeline the invitation. However, it 
soin turned out that if was a new idea to the gentleman in 
question, that I was hot bound to prove the point in debate 
smply by Seripure; he eonsidered that Seripture was to be 
the sole basis ofthe discussion. This was quite another thing. 
For myselI, I firmly belleve tlat in Seripture the Catholie doe- 
 tïine the is eonmhmd but hd I this 
subject 
; 
accelted 
gra- 
tuitous and oPàcious proposition, you sec I should have been 
simt»ly recognizing a Protestant principlc, which I disown. 
He vould hot controvert with me at all, unless I subscribed 
to a doctrine which I believe to be, hot only a dangerous, 



but an absurd error; und, becanse I would hot llow him 
to assume what it was his business to prove, before he 
brought it forward, nd becausc 1 challengcd him to prove 
that Scripture was, as he assumed, the Rule of Faith, he 
turned away as happy and self-satisfied as if he had gained 
a victory. That al[ truth is contained in Scripture was his 
first principle; he thought none but an idiot could doubt 
it, none but  Jesuit could deny it; he thoug]t it axloma- 
tic; he thought that to offer proofwas even a pro£anation 
er so sel£-evident  point, raid that to demand it wts  
reductio ad absurdum of the pemon dcmanding ;but this, 
I repeat, was no extraordinm'y instance of Protestant argu- 
mentation ; it occurs every other day. 
The instance in controversy, to which I hve been allud- 
ing, leads by no very diflïcult nor circuitous transition to the 
eubject to which I mean to devote the present Lecture. 
Let it be observed that the fallacy involvcd in the Proms- 
tant Rulc of Faith is this,that its upholders fa.ncy, most 
unnamrally, that the accidental and occasional writings of 
an Aposfle convey to them of necessity his whole mind. 
It does hot occur to them to ask thetnselves, whether, as he 
bas in part committed his teaching to writlng, so possibly 
he may hot bave expressed it through other channels also. 
Very different this from their mode of acing in matters of 
this world, in which nothing men re more distrnstfid of, or 
discontentedwith, than mere letter-writing, when they would 
arri,ve at the real state of" a case in which they are interested. 
When a government, or the proprietors of  a newspaper, 
would gain accumte information on any subject, they send 
some One to the spot, to see with his eyes. When a man of 
business would bring u negotia.tion to u sale and stisçac- 
tory conclusion, he exclaims that letters are endless, and 
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£orthwith despatches a confidentia] ierson to transact the 
natter with the parties with whorn he is treatlng. We ]now 
how unwilling heads of£arnilies are to take servants by writtert 
characters, considering that writing is not minute and real 
enough for their purpose. Writing, o£ course, bas special 
advantages, but it bas its defects ; and other rnethofls of in£or- 
mation compensate £or them. It must be recollected, too, 
as regards the bTew Testament, that it is hot a technical docu- 
ment, like an Act of Parliament, or a legal instnrnent, but 
is ruade up o£ varlous portions, exhiblting, more or less, the 
£ree and ftowing course of thought of their respective writers. 
It is not worded with the scientific irecision of a forrnal trea- 
tise,a creed,or a last will and testarnent. :Now, worls written 
in this natural style are esl3ecially liable to receive an interl0re- 
tatlon, and to rna]ce an impression, hot in correspondence 
wlth the writcr's intention, but according to the private 
13rinciloles and feelings ofthe reader. The imagination draws 
the unknown or absent attthor in llnearnents altogether 
different fron the original. Did we suddenly see St. Peter 
or St. Paul, and heard hirn converse, most of us would not 
recognize, or even suspect Mm to be the A13ostle. How 
surl3rised we sornetimes are by the sight of those of whorn 
we bave often heard, or whose writings we bave often read ! 
We cannot believe we have the living author before us. 
Hence it is common to hear it said in favour of inteml3erate 
partisans by their friends, " If you knew hirn, you really 
would like hirn; he is so different fi'orn lais mode of writing 
or speakîng ;" others, on the other hand, rtmet with a person 
whom they bave long adrnlred through the medium of his 
works, and are quite mortified and annoyed that they like 
his conversation and lais rnanners so little. 
Unless my memory fails rne of what I read years ago, a 
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well-lnown authoress, lately deceased, supplies in ber tales 
one or two instances in point. I recollect the description 
of an old-fashloned, straightforward East Indian, who had 
for years corresponded with the widow of a friend in Eng- 
land, and from ber letters had conceived a hlgh opinion of 
ber good sense and propriety of £eeling. Then, as the story 
goes on to tell, he cornes bac] to England, becomes acquainted 
with her, and, to hls dlsappointment, is gradually ruade aware 
that she is nothing else than a worldly, heartless, and manceu- 
vlng woman. The saine writer draws elsewhere a vcry young 
lady, who, in the spirit of romance, has carried on a corrcs- 
pondence with another female, whom she never saw; on the 
strength of vhich, from a conviction of the sympathy which 
must exist between them, she runs £rom home to join ber, 
with the view of retiring with her for lire to some secluded 
valley in Vales ; but is shocked to ïnd, on meeting ber, that 
after all she is vulgar, unattractive, and middle-aged. Were 
it necessary, numberless instances mlght be givcn to the 
purpose ; of mistales, too, o£ every kind ; of persons, when 
seen, turning out different ffom their writings, for the better 
as well as for the worse, or neither for the better nor the 
worse, but still so different as to surprise us and make us muse ; 
different in opinion, or in principle, or in conduct, or in im- 
pression and effect. And thus Scripturc, in lile manner, 
though written under a supernatural guidance, is, from the 
nature of the case, from the det%ct of human language, and 
. the infirmity of the recipient, unable by itself to convey the 
real mind of its writers to all who read it. Instead of its 
forcing is meaning upon the reader, the reader forces his 
own meaning upon it, colours it with his own thoughts and 
distorts it to his own purposes ; so that something is evldently 
needed besides it, such as the teaching of the Church to pro- 
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tect it from the false private judgment of the individual. 
And if this bc true, whcn the whole New Testament is con- 
templated, how much more certainly will it take place, when 
Protestants contract their reading professedly to only a part 
of it, as to St. Paul's Epistles ; and then again, out of St. Paul, 
select the two Epistles to the Romans and Galatians ; and still 
further, as is so colnmon, confine themselves to one or two 
sentences, which constitute practically the whole of the Pro- 
testant writtcn word! Why, of course it is very easy to 
put what sense they please on one or two verses; and thus 
the religion of the Apostles may come in the event to mean 
anything or nothing. 
Here, then, we are arrived at the subject on which I 
mean to remark this evenlng. Protestants judge of the 
Apostles' doctrine by " tcxts," as they are commonly called, 
taken from Scripmre, and nothing more ; and they judge of 
out doctrine by "texts" taken from out writings, and no- 
thing more. Picked verses, bits torn from the context, hall 
sentences, are the warrant of the Protestant Idea, on the one 
hand, of what is Apostolic truth, and, on the other, oi e what is 
Catholic falsehood. As they have their chips and fragments 
of St. Panl and St. John, so have they heir chips and frag- 
mcnts of Suarez and Bellarmine ; and out of the former they 
make to themselves their own Christian religion, and out of 
the latter out Antichrlstian superstitioa. They do not ask 
themselves sincerely, as a matter of fact and history, IV]rot 
did the Aiostles teach then ? nor do they ask sincerely, and 
as amatter of fact, IIz]t do Catholics tcach now ? they judge 
of the Apostles and they judge of us by scraps, and on these 
scraps they exert thcir private judgment,--that is, their 
prejudice, as I described two Lectures back, and their 
assumed principles, as I described in my foregoing Lecture; 
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and the process ends in their bringing forth, out of their 
scr,qps ri'oto the Apostles, what they ca.ll " Sc,'iptural Reli- 
gion," and out of their scral»S ri'oto out theologians, what 
they call Popery. 
The first Christians were a living body; thev were thou- 
sands of zealous, energctic men, who preached, disputed, 
catechised, and conversed from year's end to year's end. 
They spoke by innumerable tongues, with one heart and 
one soul, all saying the saine thing; all this multitudinous 
testimony about the truths of revelation, Protestants narrow 
down into ont or two meagre sentences, which at their own 
will and pleasure they select fro,n St. Paul, and .t their own 
will and pleasure they cxphin, and call the Gospel. They 
dojt, st the saine thing with us; Catholics, at least, have a 
lively illustration and evidence of the absurdity of Protes- 
tant private judgment as exercised on the Apostolic writings, 
in the visible fact of its absurdity as exercised on themselves. 
They, as their forefathers, the first Chstians, are a livig 
body; they, too, preach, dispute, catechise, converse with 
innumerable tongues, saying the saine thing, as our adver- 
saries confess, all over the earth. Well, then, you would 
think the obvlous way was, if they woul,l know w]mt we 
really teach, to corne and ask us, to talk wih us, to try to 
enter ino our views, and to attend to our teaching. :Not at 
all; they do not dre,n ofdoing so ; they take tl, eir " texts;" 
they have got their cut and dried specimens [i'om our divines, 
whlch the Protestant Tradition hands down from generation 
to generation; and, as by the aid of their verses from 
Scripture, they think they understand the Gospel better 
than the first Christians, so by the help of these choice 
extracts from our works, they think they understand out 
doctrine betmr than we do oursetves. They will not allow 
us to explain our own boo]s. So sure are they of their 
02 
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knowledge, and so superior to us, that they have no diffl- 
culty in setting us rlght, and in accountlng for out contra- 
dicting them. Sometimes Catholics are evasive and shuflting, 
which, of course, will exp]ain everything; somcthnes they 
simply have never been told what their creed really is; the 
priest ]:eeps it from them, and cheats them; as yet, too, 
loerhaps they are recent convcrts, and do hot lnow the 
actual state of thlngs, though they will l:now in rime. Thus 
Protestants judge us by their "texts ;" and by " texts" I do 
hot mcan only passages from our writ.ers, but all those 
samples of whatever kind, hîstorical, ecclesiastlcal, blogra- 
phical, or political, carefully prepared, improved, and finished 
off by successive artlsts for the occasion, which they think 
so much mo-e worthy of credit and reliance as to facts, than 
us and our word, who are in the very communion to which 
those texts relate. Some good loersonal lnowledge of us, 
and intercourse with us, hOt in the way of' controversy or 
crificism, but what is prior, viz., in the way of sincere in- 
quiry, in order to ascertain how things really lie, such 
knowledge and intereourse would be worth all the conclu- 
sions, howcver elaborate and subtle, t'fore rumours, £alse 
witnesslngs, suspicions, romantic scenes, norsels o£ history, 
morsels oç theology, lnorsels or" our mi'raculous legends, 
morsels o£ out devotlonal writers, morsels ri'oto out indi- 
vidual members, whether unlearned or intemperate, which 
are the" text" of the traditlonal Protestant view against us. 
This, then, is the last of the causes, whlch in the course o£ 
these Lectures I shall assign, and on which this evenlng I 
shall insist, by way of aceounting for the hatred nd con- 
tempt shown towards the Catholics of England by their 
fellow-countrymen, riz., that the Cathollcs of England, as s 
body, are hot personally known. 
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I have already observed, that in matters of this world, 
when a man would really get infolTnation on a subject, he 
eschews reports, and mistrusts understandings, and betakes 
himself to head-quarters. The best letters and travels about 
a foreign people are tame and dead compared with the view 
he gains by residence among them; and when that bas con- 
tinued for a suflàcient time, he perceives how unreal were 
even those first impresslons, which, on his arriving, were 
ruade upon him by the successive accidents of the hour. 
Knowledge tlms obtalncd cannot be communicated to others : 
it is imbibed and appropriated by the lnind as a pel, sonal 
possession; an idea of the people among whom he lives is 
set up within him; he may like them or not, but lais per- 
eeption is real, and, if any one questions it, he ean but 
appeal to the eireumfitance of his long residenee in the 
country, and say lin bas a right to an opinion, whieh never- 
theless he ean perhaps but poorly and partially defend. He 
ean but give his testimony, and must be believed on lais 
reputation. And surely, if he bas a fait naine for powers of 
observation and good sense, he may be believed without 
proo£ He bas witnessed what others argue about. He bas 
eontemplated the national eharaeter in lire and in action, as it 
is brought out in its opinions, aires, sentiments, and dispo- 
sitions in the course of the day and the year; he bas heard 
the words, seen the deeds, watehed the manners, breathed 
the atmosphere, and so eaught the truc idea of the people; 
--in other words, he bas mastered their Tradition. This is 
what Ctholies mean by Tradition, and v]ay they go so 
much by it. It does not prove out doetrines toan observer, 
but it will tell him, in a way no other informant tan tell 
him, u, hat out doetrines are. It has a substance and a reality 
peculiar to itself; for it is nota sample or speeimen of us 
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merely, but itis we, our thinklng, speaking, acting self; out 
principles, our judgments, out proeeedings. What we hold, 
xvhat we do hot hold, what we like, what we hate, cannot 
ail be written down, whether by us or by others; you tan 
have no daguerreotype ol` intellect, affection, and will; at 
best you bave but a few bold strokes recorded for the bencfit 
of others, according to the skill of the individual artist. 
Those who writc books about a people or a school of men 
are hardly more than extempore sketchers; or they palnt 
ti'om memory; it'you would bave the real thing, what the 
men are, what thcy think, what they do, close your books, 
take a ticket by the first train, cross the channel, plunge in 
among them, driuk them in. This is what is called palnting 
flore the lire ; and what is here ealled lilee, the Catholic calls 
Tradition, which eclipses and supersedes, when and where 
it eau be hnd, the amplest collection of" texts" and extracts 
about our doct.rlne and polity hicl was ever put together 
by the ablest of compilers. 
l'qow let me quote some words of my own on this subject, 
when I was a Protestant. As they are written in contro- 
versy wlth Catholics, they are so much more to my prescrit 
purpose; especially as I did uot, wlea I wrote them, sec 
their bec, ring on the point I ara now insisting on. The 
passage is long, but its apposi,eness may excuse i¢. 
" We hear it laid, 'ç I thon observed, « that they the Ca- 
tholics] go by Tradition; and we f.ancy lu consequence that 
there are a ce'tain defnite monb«" of tatement ready f'amed 
and com2»iled, whieh they profess to bave received £rom the 
I Apostles. One may hear the question somctimcs asked, for 
insttance, whe.e their professed Traditions are t bc round, 
whether tlere is any collection of them, and whether they 
are pricd and published. Now, though they would a]low 
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that the Traditions of the Church are, in fact, contained in 
the vritings of ber Doctors, still this qucstion proceeds on 
somcwhat of a misconception o£ their real theory, which 
seems to be  follows :--By tradition they mean the whole 
system of faith and ordinances, x'hlch they hve received 
from the generation before them, and that generaton a.gain 
ri'oto the generation belote itself. And in this sense undoubt- 
edly we all go by Tradition in matters of this world. Where 
is the corporation, socicty, ir fraternity of any kind, but bas 
certuin received rules and understood practices, which are 
nowhere put down in writlng? How often do we hear it 
sid, tht this or that person bas ' acted unusually ;" that so 
and so ' was never donc before ;' that it is ' against rule,' and 
the like; and then, perhaps, to avoid the inconvenience of 
such irregulrtrity in future, wlmt ws before a tacit engage- 
ment is turned into a formal and explicit order or prlnciple. 
The want of a regulation must be discovercd before it 
supplied; and the virtual transgressiol of it goes before 
adoption. At this very rime, great part of' the law of the 
land is administered under the sanction of such a Tradition : 
it is hot contalned in any formal or authoritative code, it 
depends on custom or precedent. There is no explicit 
written ltw, for instance, simply declaring murder to be 
capital offence, unless, indeed, we bave recourse to flac divine 
command in the ninth chupter ofthe book of Genesis. Mur- 
derers are hanged by custom. Such as this is the Tradition 
of the Church : Tradition is uniform custom ..... 
but it lires. Iris silent, likc therapids of river, before the rocks 
intercept it. I is the Church's .... habit of opinion and feel- 
ing, which she rcflects upon, masters and expresses, according 
to the emergency. We sec, then, the mistake of asking for 
a complete collcction o£ the Roman tradit.ions; as well might 
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we ask £or  collection o£  man's tastes and opinions on 
given subject. Tradition in its £ulness is necessarily un- 
written; it is the mode in which  society has £elt or acted, 
during  certain period, and it cannot be circumscribed, any 
more than g man's countenance and manner can be conveyed 
to strangers in any set of propositions. ''1 
I sec nothing to alter in these remarks, written many 
ycars before I becamê  Catholic; and you sec with what 
£orce they tell against the system ofjudging any body of 
men by extracts, passagcs, specimens, and sayings, nay, 
even by their documents, if these are taken by us to be 
suiïficlent informants, instead of out studying the living body 
itself. For instance, there has been lately 
surprise expressed in some qugrters, though it is hot lkely 
to bave attracted your attention, that the inçallibility o£the 
Church lins never been decreed, whether in General Council 
or by other ecclcsiastical authority, to be a Catholic doctrine. 
This has been put about as  discovery, and an important 
one: and Catholics" bave been trumphantly asked, how 
is that the tenet which is at the bottom of their whole sys- 
tem is nowhcre set down in writing and propounded 
bclie£ But, in truth, there is neither novelty nor importance 
in the remark : on the one hand, it bas been roide again and 
again;  and on the other, whenever it bas been urged 
against us, it bas been simply urged from ignorance, as I 
bave already shown you, of the real state ofthe case. Is 
noth]ng truc but what bas been written down ? on the con- 
trary, the whole Catholic truth bas ever lived, and only 

1 Prophetical Office, Lecture I. pp. 38-41. 
 E. g. By myself, though not in objection, in the work above quoted, 
Lecture X. p. 293. By Cres-, in Dr. IIammond's Works, vol. il. p. 635 two 
centurics ago. 
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lived, in the hearts and on the tongues of the Catholic 
I)eople: and, while it is one mistake in the objectors in 
question, to think that they know the Cathollc f'aith, it is a 
second, fo think that they can teach it to us. Vhlch I)arty 
is more likely tobe in I)ossession of what Catholics believe, 
they or we ? There is a anaxhn commonly accei)ted, that 
"Every one is to be trustecl in lais own art;" £rom which it 
would follow, that, as Frenchmen are the best masters of 
French, and I)ilots the best steersmen on the river, Catholics 
ought to know Catholicism better than other men. Military 
men do not show I)articular resi)ect for the criticlsms of 
civilians. As for amateur I)hysicians, I sui)i)ose most of us 
would rther be doctored by the village nurse, who blindly 
goes by tradition and teaching, than by a clever person, who, 
among other things, bas dabbled in family vade-mecums and 
materia-medicas, abounds in theories and views, and has a 
taste for exi)eriments. Again, I bave heard able men, who, 
were hot lawyers, imi)ugn the institution of Trial by Jury; 
and the answer to them bas been, "¥ou are hot learned in 
the law, it works well." In like manner, a great statesman 
says of Protestant Clergymen, that they "understand least, 
and take the worst measure of human aiT'airs, of all mankind 
that can wrlte and read." Yet any one is thought tlualified 
to attack or to instruct a Catholic in anatters of his religion ; 
a country gentleman, a navy cal)tain, a halSi)ay officer, 
with rime on his hands, never having scen a Catholic, or a 
Cathollc ceremonial, or a Catholic treatise, in his lire, is 
comi)etent, by means of one or two I)eriodicals and tracts, 
and a set of Protestant extracts aga]nst Poi)ery , to teach the 
Pope in lais own réliglon, and refute a Council. 
Suarez, Vasquez, de Lugo, Lambertini, St. TholnaS, 
St,. Buonaventura, a goodly succession of folios on our 
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s]mlves! You would thlnk the doctrine would take some 
rime to toaster, which bas occupied the llves and elicited 
the gerius of some of the greatest masters oF thought whom 
the world bas known. Our Protestant, however, is sure 
there must be very litde in such works, because there is so 
much of them. tIe bas hot studled our doctrines, he bas 
not lerned our terres; he calls out theological language 
jargon, and lin thinks the whle matter lies in a nutshell. 
He is ever mistaking one thing for another, and thinks it 
does not signify-. Ignorance in lais case is the mother, not 
certainly of devotion, but of inconceivable conceit and pre- 
ternutural injustice. Ifhe is to attack or reply, up he takes 
the first specimen or sample of our doctrine, which the 
Reformation Socicty bas provided, some dreadful sentiment 
of the Jcsuit ]3ellarmine, or the Schoolman Scotus. He bas 
never turned to the passage in the original work, never 
verified it, never consulted the context, never construed its 
wording; he bllndly purs lais own sense upon it, or the 
"authorized version" given to it by the Soc]etoE irt qmstion, 
and boldly presents it to the ]3rltisb public, whlch is £ortb- 
with just as rnuch shock.ed at it as he is. Now, anything is 
startling and grotesque, iftulçen out o£its place, and surveyed 
without rcference to tle whole to which it belongs. The 
perfection of the parts lies in their subserviency toa whole; 
and they often bave no meaning except in their bearing 
upon each other. How can you tell whether a thing is good 
or bad, unless you know what it is intended for ? Protest- 
ants, however, separate our statements from their occasions 
and their objects, and then ask the world what can be their 
meaning or their use. This is evident to any one whose 
intellect is aot £ettered to their loarticular part-, ad vho 
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does but take the trouble to conslder Cathol]c doctrincs, hot 
as they stand in Reçormation Tracts, torn up by the roots or 
planted head-downwards, but as they are round n our own 
garclens. I ara temptcd to quote a lassage on the subject 
ri'oto  recent Review, which is as iar as possible irom showing 
any leanng to Ctholicism. You ,ill see how iully an 
imlartal wrter, nether Catholic nor lrotestnt, bears me 
out in what I bave sad :-- 
" A true ]3rltish Protestant," he says, " whose notions of 
' Popery' are limited to what he hears from an Evungelicul 
curate, or has seen at the open]ng of a Jesuit church, looks 
on the whole system as an obsolete mummery, and no more 
belleves that men of sense can seriously adopt it, than that 
they will be convcrted to the practice of eating their dinner 
with a Chlnaman's chopsticks instead o£ fle knife and fork. 
.... Few even of educated Englishmen have any suspicion 
oi  the depth and solidity o£ the Catho]c dogma, its wlde 
and various adal»taton to vants ineffaceable £rom the 
human heart, its wonderçul £usion of the supernatural into 
the natural liçe, its vast resources £or a pover{ul hold upon 
the conscience ..... Into this interior vlew, however, the 
popular polemics neither glve, nor bave the slghtest in- 
sight ..... It s not among the gnorant and vulgar, but 
among the intellectual and imaginative; not by appeals to 
the senses in worship, but by consistency and subtlety o£ 
thought, tlmt in our days converts will be ruade to the 
anclent Church ..... When a thoughtf'ul man, accustomed 
to de{er to historical authority, and competent to estimate 
moral theorles as a whole, is led to penetrate beneath the 
suri=ace, he is unprepared {or the sght oç so much specu- 
latlve grandeur; and i£ he bave been a mere Anglican or 
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Luflmran, is perhaps astonished into the conclusion that the 
elder system has the advantage in philosophy and anti¢luity 
allke."+ 
You see how entirely this able writer, with no sort of 
belief in Catholicism, justifies what I have been saying. 
Fragments, extracts, specimens, convey no idea to the world 
of' what we are; he who wishes to know us must conde- 
scend to study us. The Cathollc doctrine is af'ter all too 
great to be comfortably accorumodated in a Protestant nut- 
shell; it cannot be surveyed at a glance, or refuted by a 
syllogism :uand what this author says of Catholic doctrine 
applies to Catholic devotions also. Last weck I ruade some 
observations on our miracles; and I then said that they 
would be scorned and rejected, or not, according as this or 
that First Princlple concerning them was taken for granted ; 
but now I ara going to advance a step further. I really 
think then, that, putting aside First Prin.ciples, no one can 
read the lives of certain of' our Saints, as St. Francis 
Xavier, or St. Philip leri, with seriousness and attention, 
but will rlse up ri-oto the perusal,uI do not say converted 
to Catholicism (that is a distinct matter, which I bave kept 
apart throughout these Lectures),--but indisposed to renew 
the ridicule and scorn in which he bas indulged previously. 
One isolated ruiracle looks strange, but ruany interpret each 
other: this or that, separated ri'oto the systeru of which they 
are a part, may be perfectly incredible; but when they are 
viewed as portions of a whole, they press upon the inquirer 
a fccling, I do hot say absolutely of conviction, but at least 
of wonder, of perplcxity, and alruost of awc. When you 
consider the vast number which are rccorded, for instance, 

s Westminster Review, Jan. 1851. 
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in the Lire of St. Philîp, their variety, their exuberance in 
a short space of time, the circumstantial exactness with which 
they are recorded, the diversity and multitude of wltnesses 
and attestations which occur in the course of the narra- 
tive, the thought will possess you, even though ou are 
not yet able to receive them, that after all fraud or cre- 
dullty is no sufflcient account of them. No skill could 
invent so many, so rapidly, so consistently, and so naturally ; 
and you are sensible, and you confess, that, whatever be the 
truth of the matter, you bave hot got to the bottoln of it. 
¥ou bave ceased to contemn, you bave learned to respect. 
And so again I would say of any book which lets you 
into the private lire of personages who bave had any great 
deal to do witl the government of the Chuch ; which brings 
you, so to say, behind the scenes, where all pretence is 
impossible, and where men appear what they are: it is 
simply impossible, or at least it would be as good as a 
miracle, for any one to study such works, and still consider 
that the Pope was a man of sin, and the Mother of Saints a 
Jezebel. ¥ou see that Popes and Cardinals and Prelates 
are hOt griflqns and wiverns, but men; good men, or bad 
men, or neither one nor the other, as the case may be; 
bold men, or weak men, worldly men or unworldly, but 
still men. They bave human feelings, human affections, 
human virtues, human anxleties, human hopes and joys, 
whatever higher than human excellences a Catholic oi  
course would ascribe to them. They are no longer, as 
beiore, the wild beasts, or the £rogs, or the locusts, or the 
plagues of the Apocalypse; such a notion, ii  you bave ever 
entertained it, is gone for ever. You i%el it to bave been a 
ridiculous illusion, and you laugh at it. For instance, I 
would take such a book as Cardinal Pacca's Memolrs o£ 
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Pope Pius the VII.'s captivity. Here is a book of facts; 
here is a narrative, simple and natural. It does hot give 
you th.e history of an absolute hero or of a saint; but of a 
good, religious, holy man, who would have rather died any 
moment than otend God: who l, ad an overpowering sense 
of his responslbility, and a didence in his own judgment, 
which ruade him sometimes err in his line of conduct. 
Here, too, is vividly brought out belote you, what we mean 
by Papal infallibility, or rather what we do no mean by it : 
you see how the Pope was open to any mistake, as others 
may be, in his own person, true as it is, that, whenever he 
spoke av catl, ed'â on subjects of revealed truth, he spoke as 
its divinely ordained cxpounder. It is ditcult to bring 
this ho,ne to you by any extracts from a work like this; 
and I shall be perhaps falling into the very fault I ara 
exposing if I attcmpt to do so; yet I cannot refrain 
asking you candidly, whether passages such as the followlng 
can be said to fit in with the received Protestant Tradition 
of the Pope, as a sort of diabolical automaton, spouting out 
sin and wickedness by the necessity of his nature. 
When Pope Plus and Cardinal Pacca were carried off by 
the French from Rome, as thcy sat in the carriage, " The 
Pope," says the Cardinal, "a few minutes afterwards asked 
me, whether I lmd with me any money : to which I replied, 
' Your Holiness saw tlmt I was arrested in your own apart- 
ments, so that I bave had no opportunity of providing 
myself.' We then both of us drcw forth our purses, and, 
notwithstancfing the state of affliction we were in at being 
thus torn away ri-oto Rome and all that was dear to us, we 
could hardly compose our countenanccs, on tïnding the con- 
tents of each purse to consist, in tiret of the Pope of one 
papetto (about 10d.), and in mine three grossi(7d.) Thus 
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the Sovereign of Rome and his Prime Minister set forth 
upon thelrjourney, literally, without figure of speech or 
metaplor, in truc Apostolic style, conformable with the 
precept of out Sviour addressed to his dlsciplcs: ' Take 
nothing for your journey, neitlxer staves, nor scrip, neitlxer ,- 
brcad, neither money ; nelther lmve two coats apiece.' We 
were without eatables, and we had no clothes except those 
we wore, hot even a shirt; and the lmbits, such as they 
were, were most inconvenient for travelling ..... With 
regard to money, we had precisely tlfirty-five baiocchi 
(hal£pence) between us. The Pope, extending hls hand, 
showed his papetto to General Rdet, saying at the saine  
time,' Look here; this is ail I possess, all tlmt remains of 
my principality.' " 
Or take again the account of the PontitT's conduct after 
havlng been betrayed into signing the unhappy Concordat 
with 1Vapoleon. " The Pope, so long as the Emperor 
remained at Fontainebleau, manifested no outward appear- 
mce of tlxe feelings that agitated his heart, with regard to 
what had happened; but so soon as 1Vapoleon was gone, he 
£ell into a state of profound despondency, and was attacked 
by £ever. Conversing with the Cardinals... and dlscussing 
the subject of the articles to which he had just atïfixed his 
signature, he at once saw by the undisguised expression of 
their countenances, the fatal consequences likely to be the 
fruit of that ill-idvlsed deed, and became so horror-struck 
and affiicted in consequence, that for several days he ab- 
stained flore the celebmtion of the holy sacrifice, under the 
impression that he had acted unworthily ...... Perceiving 
the general disapprobatlon, and, as it were, shudder of the 

 Head's Pacca, vol. i. p. 157. 
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public mind among all religious, well-conducted persons, he 
fell into that hopeless state of deep melancholy, wMch I 
belote attempted to describe, on the occasion of my arrival 
at Fontainebleau. "s " At tïrst sight of the Holy Father, I 
was thoroughly shocked and astonished to see how pale and 
emaciated he had become, how his body was bent, how 
eyes were fixed and sunk in his head, and how he looked at 
me with, as it were, the glare of a man grown stupid ..... 
The solitude and silence of the place, the expression of sad- 
ness that appeared on every countenance, added to the 
recent spectacle of profound grief 1 had wimessed in the 
person of the Pope, and, above all, the unexpectedly cold 
receptlon I had experienced from his Holiness, occasioned 
me a degree of surprise, and a sorrowful compression of 
heart, that it is iar lnore easy for an indifferent person to 
imagine than for myself to describe ...... He was... 
overwhehned by a depression of spirits the most profound, 
so much so, hat in the course of speaking to me of what 
had happened, he irequently broke iorth in the most plaintive 
ejaculations, saying, among many other similarly interjec- 
tional expressions, that the thought of what had been done 
tonnented him contlnually, that he could not get it out of 
his mind, that he could neither test by day, nor sleep by 
night; that he could hot eat more than barely sufficlent to 
sustain llfe. ''6 
Then observe the difference, after he had retracted the 
deed which distressed him so much, though at the very 
time he was anticipating the utmost thry of Napoleon in 
consequence, whose prisoner he was. " There suddenly 
appeared in his person and countenance an unexpected 

 Head's Pacca, vol. il. p. 143.  Ibid. vol. i. p. 406. 
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alterat.ion. Previously, the profound grief in whleh, us I 
bave before stated, he was continua]ly immersed, was con- 
suming him day by day, and was deeply imprinted on his 
features, which now, on the contrary, became all at once 
serene, and, as he gradually recovered his usual gaiety of 
spirits, were occasionally animated by a smile. Neither did 
he any longer complain ofloss ofappetite, or ofthe inquiemde 
and agitation that every night, for a considerable time bcfore, 
had interrupted his repose."7 
These 10assages put one in mind of the beantiful story 
told in the Breviary of a far greater fault, the fall of Pope 
Marcellinus. "In the monstrous Diocletian persecution," 
iays the Lesson, " Marcellinus, overcome with terror, sa- 
crificed to the idols of the gods; for which sin he soon con- 
ceived so great repentance, that he came in sackcloth to 
Sinuessa, to a full council of Bishops, where, with abundant 
tears, he opcnly confessed his crime. Whom, however, none 
date condemn, but all with one voice cried out, Thy own 
mouth, hot out judgment, be thy judge, for the lu'st See is 
judged by none. Peter, too, by a like infirmity of mind, 
failed, and by like tears obtained pardon from God. Then 
he returned to Rome, went to the Emperor, severely 
reproached him for tempting him to that impiety, and with 
three others was beheaded." Popes, then, though they are infallible in their once, as 
Prophets and Vicars of the Most Itigh, and though they 
bave generally been men of holy life, and many of them 
actually saints, bave the trials, and incur the risks, of other 
men. Our doctrine of infallibility means something very 
different from what Protestants think it means. And so 

r Head's Pacca, vol. ii. p. 187. 
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again, all the inconsistencies which they think they find in 
what we teach of the sanctity of' the Priesthood compared 
with the actual conduct of a portion of' the members of it, 
would vanish, if" they understood that a priest, in a Catholic 
sense, as also in St. Paul's, ii one, " who can bave compas- 
sion on the ignorant, and on them that err, for tlmt lte ldm. 
self also is encompassed with intïrmity." Yct, strange to 
say, so little are thcy aware of out real doctrine on the sub- 
ject, that even since these Lectures began, it bas been said 
to me about them, "A vulgar error in your ChuÆch is, that 
the Pricsts are so divinel i protected, that one of them can 
hardly crr, can hardly sin. This notion is now at an end, 
as far as you are concerned." Most marvellous! Thii 
writer's idea, and the idea of most Protestants is, that we 
pÆofess that all Priests are angels, but that really they are all 
devils. Neither the one nor the other; if" these Protestants 
came to us and asked, they would find that we taught a 
different doctrine, riz., that Priests were mortal men, who 
were intrusted with high gifts for the good of' the peop]e, 
that they might err as other men, that they would fall if 
they were hot watcht'ul, that in various times and places 
large nmnbers had fallen, so much so, that the Priesthood 
of whole countries had belote now apostatized, as happened 
in great measure in England three centuries ago, and that 
at all times there was a small remnant scattered about of' 
priests who did not lire up to their faith and theiÆ profes- 
sion; still that, on the whole, they had been, as a body, 
the salt of the earth and the light of the worl through the 
power of divine grace, and that, in spire of" the frailty of 
human nature they had fulfilled the blessed purposes of 
their institution. 
]ut not in one or two points merely, but in everything 
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we think and say and do, as Catholics, were we but known, 
what ,. reformation would there at once follow in the na- 
tional mind in respect to us ] British fair dealing and good 
sense would then recover their supremacy; and Maria 
Monks and Teodores would find their occupation gone. 
We should hear no more of the laity being led blindfold, 
of their being forced to digest impossibilities under menuce 
of perdition, of their struggles to get loose continually over- 
mastered by their superstition, and of their heart having no 
part in their profession. The spectres of tyranny, hypo- 
crisy, and fraud would flit away with the morning light. 
There would be no more dread of being burned alive by 
Papists, or ofthe gutters overflowing with Protestant blood. 
Dungeons, racks, pulleys, and quick lime would be like the 
leavings of a yesterdy's reveh Nor would the political 
aires and plots and intrigues, so readily imputed to us, seem 
more substantial; and though, I suppose, there is lying, 
and littleness, and overreching, and rivalry, to be round 
among us as among other sons of Adam, :-et the notion that 
we monopolized these vile qulities, or had more than out 
share of them, would be an exploded superstition. This 
indeed would be a short and easy way, not of makîng Pro- 
testants Ctholics, but o£reversing their ridiculous dreums 
about us,--I mean, if they actully saw what they so inter- 
minably argue about. But it is hot to be:first cornes in 
the wuy that very love of axguing and of having an opinion, 
to which my last words hure alluded. Men would be sorry 
indeed that the controversy should be taken tom the region 
of argument and transferred to that of t'act. They like to 
think as they please; and as they would by no means wel- 
cone St. Paul, did he corne from heavcn to iastruct thetn 
in the actual meaning of his "text" in Romans, iii. or 
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Galatians, ii., so they would think it a hardship to be told 
that they must hot go on maintalning and proving, that we 
were what their eyes then would testiiy we were hot. And 
then, too, dear scandal and romancing put in their claire; 
how would the world go on, and whence would corne its 
staple i%d and its cheap luxuries, içCatholicism were taken 
trom the market? Why, it would be like the cotton crop 
ihiling, or a new tax put upon tea. And then, too, cornes 
prejudice, " like the horscleech, crying, Give, give;" how 
is prejudice to exist without Catholic inlqulties and enormi- 
tles ? i»rejudicc, whlch could hot iast i'or a day, which would 
be in torment inexpressible, and call it Popish persecution, 
to be lçept on this sort oi  meagre for a Lent, and would 
shake down Queen and Parliament wltl the violence of its 
convulsions, rather than it should never suck a Catholic's 
sweet bones and drink his blood any more. 
Prejudice and hatred, politlcal party, anhnosities oi  race 
and country, love oi  gossip and scandal, private judgments, 
resentments, sensitive jealousies, these, and a number oCbad 
principles besicles, extending through the country, present 
an ahnost insuperable obstacle to our obtaining a fair hear- 
ing and rcceiving a careiul examination. There are other 
icelings, too, hot so bad, I would trust, £r beiore now I bave 
participated in them myselç, but equally drawing a cordo 
betwecn Catholics and the rest oi  the population. One, t'or 
instance, is the motive çrequently influencing those who 
really £eel a great drawing towards tbe Catholic Chuch, 
though they are unable to accept ber doctrines, and who, 
wisMng to act, hot by affection or llking or çancy, but by 
reason, are led to dread lest the impulses of love, gratitude, 
admiration, and devotion which they £eel within them, 
should overcome in their hearts the claires o truth and 
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justice, and decide the mattcr peremptorily for them, if 
they subjeeted themselves to an intereoure with Catholies. 
And another consideration weighs with such Protestants 
as are in a responsible situation in their own communion, 
or are its ministers and funetionaries. These persons feel 
that while they hold office in a body whid is at war with 
Catholies, they are as little at liberty to hold friendly inter- 
course wlth them, even with the open avowal of their 
differing from thcm in serious matters, as an English offieer 
or a member of Parliament may lawfully correspond with 
the Freneh Governlnent during a ri,ne of hostilities. These 
various motives, and others besicles, better and worse, are, I 
repeat, almost an insuperable barrier in the way of any real 
and fmniliar intereourse between Protestants and ourselves; 
and they act, in consequence, as the means of perpetuating 
what may be eonsidered thc chier negative cause, and the 
simplest explnatlon, of the absurdities so commonly enter- 
tained about us by ail classes of soeiety. Personal inter- 
course, then, belng praetically just as mueh out of the ques- 
tion with us, as with the Apostles themselves or the aewish 
prophets, l:'rotestantism has nothing left for it, when it 
would argue about us, but to bave recourse to its " texts," 
its chips, shavings, briekbats, potsherds, and other odds and 
ends of the tteavenly City, whieh form the authentieated 
and tieketed speeimens of what the Catholic Religion is in 
its great national Museum. 
I ara complaining of nothing whieh I do hot myselfwish to 
avoid in dealing with my opponents. I wish them t.o 
be judged by their traditions; and in these Lectures I 
bave steadily kept in view the Elizbethan Tradition, and 
wished to consider it the centre and the lire ol e ail they say 
and do. If I eleet their words or their acts, I wish t 
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throw myself into them, and determine what they mean by 
tbe light of this informing principle. And I bave means of 
doing so which many others have hot, having been a Pro- 
testant myself. I bave stood on their ground; and wouhl 
aiways aire at handling their arguments, not as so many 
dead words, but as the words of a speaker in a particular 
state of mind, which must be experienced, or witnessed, or 
explored, if' it is to be understood. Calvin, for instance, 
somewhere calls lais own doctrine, that souls are lost without 
their own free wil| by the necessity of divine predestination, 
horrible; at least, so he is said to do, for I do hot know 
his writings myself, lqow I conceive he never can really 
say this; I conceive he uses the Latin word in the sense 
of iarihl or awthl, and that to make him say " horrible" 
is the mere unfairness of some Lutheran adversary, who 
will hot enter into his meaning. This is to go by the letter, 
hot by the spirit; by the text, not by the tradition. The 
lawyers, again, as 1 noticed in my first Lecture, speak of 
the "Omnipotence ot " larliament ;" I never will be so unjust 
to then as to take then literally. I ara perfectly sure that 
it never entered into tlae head of any Speaker, or Prime 
Minister, or Serjeant-at-Arms, to claire any blasphenous 
prerogative tbr the Two Houses. Those officials all feel 
intense]y, I ara sure, that they are but tcble and Kllible 
creatures, and would laugh at aay one who shuddred at 
their use of a phrase which has a parlimnentary sense as 
well as a theological. Now I only claire to be heard in 
turn with the saine candour which I exemplify so fully, 
when I speak myself of the omnipotence of tlm Blessed 
Virgin. When such an expression is used by a Catholic, 
he would be as indignant as a menber of Farliament to find 
it perverted by an enemy tom the inrmcent sense in which 
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he used it. Parliament is omnipotent, as having the power 
to do what it will, hot in France, or in Germany, or in 
Russla, much less all over the eart.h, much less iii heaven, 
but within the United Kingdom; and in like lnanner the 
Blessed Virgln is called omnipotent, as being able to gain 
anything she desires by the medium of pmyer. Prayer 
called omnipotent in Scripture; and she in consequence, 
as being the chier intercessor aInong creatures, is called 
omnipotent too. And the saine remark applies to a great 
number of other words in Catholic theology. Wien th 
Church is called " holy," it is hot mealt t|mt her authori- 
ties are always good men, though nohing is more commol 
with Protestants than so to suppse. " ',Vorhip," 
is another terre which is commonly misundcrstood ; " indul- 
gence" is another ; " merit," "intention," " scandal," "" reli- 
gion," " obedience," all bave their own senses, which out 
opponents must learn from Catholics, and cannot well 
out ibr themselves. 
I bave a good old woman in ny eye, who, to the grear 
amusement oI" all hearer, goes about saying that her priest 
bas given ber " absolutioa tbr a weck." What a horritl 
story for Exeter Hall! Here is u poor creatme,  ith 
foot in the grave, who is actually assurcd by her con£ssr, 
doubtless for some due pecuniary consideration, that for 
week to corne she may commit any sort oi" enormity to 
which she is inclined with impunity. Absolution 
week ! then, it seems, she bas discounted, if I may so peak, 
t'or prospective confessions, and ay lie, thieve, drink, and 
swear for a whole seven days with a clear conscience! 
now wtmt does she really mean? I defy a rotestant to 
get thWmeaning out ot" the words, even if he wished to be 
fair; he must corne to us for it. She means, then, that she 
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has le,ve to communlcate for a wee] to corne, on ber usual 
days of commmion, whatever be thelr number, without 
coming to confession belote each day. But how can ber 
words have this meanlng? in this way, as you ]now, my 
Brothers, well. Catholics are hot bound to corne to confes- 
sion belote communion (unless they bave committed some 
greater sin), nor are they commonly advised by their priests 
to corne every thnc, though they often do corne. When, 
then, she said she had got absolution tbr a veek, she meant to 
express, that the prlest had told her that ber once go]ng to 
confession would be often cnough, in splte of ber many 
communions, during a veek to corne, supposing (which 
was hot to be expeeted in so pious a woman) she fell into 
no great sin. You see how many words it takes duly to 
unfold the meaning of one familiar expression. 
This instance of Popish profligaey bas hot yet got into 
the ProtestoEnt prints; but there are others, not unlike it, 
whieh belote now have ruade a great noise in the world. 
I will give you an instance of a mistake, hot, indeed, as to 
a eolloquialism, but as to the force of a teehnieal phrase. 
When forms are often repeated, at length they are short- 
ened; every sehoolboy knows this in leanfing geometry, 
where at fir-t every word of the proeess of proof is supplied 
with formal exetness, and then, as the treatise advanees, 
the modes of expressions are abbreviated. Many of out 
f,qmiliar words are abbreviations of this sort; sueh is an 
" omnibus ;" again, a " stage," in the sense of a stage coach ; 
we talk of the " rail," when we mean the " railroad; we 
speak of " laying the table" for dinner, when we mean 
" laying the eloth on the table ;" and a king's levy properly 
means his " rising in the morning," but is taken to mean 
his showing himself to lais nobles nd others who eome to 
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pay him their respects. So again, inn-keepers paint up, 
" Entertainment for man and horse ;" they do hot add the 
important words, " to those who can pay for it." Every 
thlrd private house in our stïeets has " Ring the bell" upon 
so, again, in Cathollcism the word " penance," which 
properly means repentance, offert stands for the punish- 
ment annexed to the repentance, as when we talk of 
the imposition of " penances." Now, in lile manner " to 
the door; that is, " if you have business within." And 
" absolve from sln" is a phrase which somcthncs mcans onc 
of two thlngs qulte distinct £rom real absolution. Somc- 
tlmes it means notlfing else but to remit the _punis/ment of 
sin; and sometincs it means to absolve exte,mlly or to re- 
concile to the Church, in he sense in which I expla]ned 
the phrase in a prevlous Lccture. s Here, howcver, I ara 
golng to speak of the word in the former, or ordinary sense, 
riz. as the remlsslon of the l_)unis/onênt remaining after 
pardon of the sin. This an indulgence is; but it never is 
absolution, or pardon itsclf. At the same rime it is quite 
certain tlmt, as ïar as words go, Indulgences bave somctimcs 
been drawn up in such a çorm, as conveys to a Protestant 
readeï the idea of real pardon, which they always presup- 
pose, and never convey. To a person who is hot pardoned. 
and pardoned he cannot be ithout repentante, an Indul- 
gence does no good whatever; an Indulgence supposes the 
person receiving it to be ulready ubsolved and in a state of 
grace, and then it remits to him the punlshment which re- 
mains due to hls past sins of whatcver lind, but that this 
is really the meaning, a Protestant will as little gather from 
the form of words in which it has been sometimes drawn 

 In Lecture III. This sense, however, is unusual ; vid. Ferraris, Biblioth., 
art. Indulg., -pp. § 6. 
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11p, as he wolfld gather çrom the old soul's words citcd just 
now, that " absolution" means " leave to go to communion." 
If Protestants will hot talle their information rom Catholics 
on poînts such as this, but ,are dctenined to judge f'or them- 
selves and to insist on the letter, there is no help for it. 
And tbe saine remark in a measure applies to another 
expression to be round in Indulgences. In Tetzel's famous 
form at the bcg]nning of' the Ref'ormation, we read as 
f'ollows: " Shouldest thou not presently die, let thls grace 
romain in icull force, and avall thee at the point oi c death." 
On this Doctor Waddngton, ordinarily a cautious as well as 
candid writer, obscrves; "lit cannot] be disputed that it 
conçerred an entire absolution, not only from all past, but 
but also icrom all future sins. It is impossible with any 
sha.dow of'eason to ax any other meaning to the concluding 
paraffraph,"which is the one I have quoted. Reason ; how 
can reason help you here? could you bave £ound out that 
"absolution" meant "lcave fbr communion" by reason? 
Some thlngs are dctermined by reason, others by sense, and 
others by testlmony. ïVe go to dictionarles for information 
of' one ]ind, and to gazetteers for information oic another. 
No one discovers the price of stocks, ministtlial measures, 
or the icashions oic the year by reason. W]mtever is spon- 
taneous, accidental, variable, se-dependent, wbatever is 
objective, we must go out oic ourselves to deterne. And 
such,/'or instance, is the force of" language, such the use of" 
f"ormulas, such the value oic theological terms. Xrou learn 
pure Englsh by readlng classlcal authors and mixing in 
good society. Go then to those with whom such terres are 
iî.amillar, who are masters oic tbe science of" them, and they 
will rcad the above sentence for you, not by reason, but by 
-  R¢formation, vol. i. p. 27. 
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the usage of' the Church; and they will read it thus: "If 
thou diest hot now, but ri,ne hencc, this Indulgenc will 
then avail thee, that is, in that case 
Indulgence ever can avail, riz., tlmt 
state of9race." There is no prospective 13rdon in these wrds 
so explained ; an indulgence has notMng to do with pardon ; 
it presupposes pardon ; it is an additional rcmission upon and 
after pardon, being the rcmission of the arrcars of suffering 
due £rom those who are alrcady pardoncd. If 
this Indulgence the recipient rushed into si,, tlm benelit of 
the Indulgence would simply be suspended till lin repented, 
went to confession, gained a new s},irit, and was restored to 
God's favonr. If he was round in this state oi" pardon'and 
grace at the point of death, then it would avril 
point of' death. Then, that pardon which his true rcpntaace 
would gain him in the sacrament of penance, would be 
crowned by the further relnission of punihment through 
the Indulgence, hot otherwise. If, however, a contro- 
versialist says that a common Catholic cannot posibly 
understand all this, that is a question of f',tct hot of reason ; it 
doe hot stand to reason that he cannot; reason does lmt 
corne in here. I do hot say that an ordinary layman will 
express himself with theological accuracy, but he knows 
perfectly well that an Indulgence is no pardon for prospective 
sin, that it is no standing pardon tbr 
thlnk he does not, corne and see. That is my key note from 
first to last; colne and see instead of remaJning alr off, ald 
judging by reason. 
There are Protesumt books, cxplaining difficult passages 
of the Old Testament by means ot " present, manners and 
customs among the Orientais; a very sensible proceeding, 
and well deserving of imitation by Protestants in the case 
r2 
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bef'ore us: let out obscure words an(] £orms be interpreted 
by the understandlngs and ha.bits of the Catholic people. 
On the other hand, in Dean Swilt's well-known tale, you 
bave an account o£ certain philosophcrs oi  Laputa, vho 
carried their head under their arm. These sagacious persons 
seldom ruade direct use of their senses, but acted by reason; 
a tailor, for instance, who has to measure £or a suit o£ clothes, 
I think, is described, not as taklng out his measures, but his 
instruments, quadrant, telescope, and the like. He measured 
a man as he vould mcasure a mountain or a bog; and he 
ascertained lfis build and lfis carriage, as he might determine 
the right ascension of Syrius or the revolution o£ a cornet. 
It was but a vulgar way to handle and turn about the living 
subject who was belote hhn ; so our Laputan retreated, pulled 
out his theodolite instead of his slips o£ parchment, and ruade 
an observation flore a distance. It was a rand ideato make 
a coat by private judgmcnt and a theodolite; and, depend 
upon it, when it cane home it did hot fit. Our Protestants 
wield the theodolite too; thcy keep at a convenient distance 
froln us, take the angles, calculate the sines and coslnes, and 
work out an algebralc process, when common sense would 
bid them ask us a few questions. They observe latitude 
and longitudc, the dip o£ the needle, the state ofthe 
atmosplfere; our path is an orbit, and our locus is expressed 
by an equation. They communicate with us by gestures, 
as you talk to the deaf and dumb; and they are more proud 
of doing something, right or wroug, by a ceremony o£ this 
kind, which is their own, than of havhlg the learning oç the 
Benedictines or the Bollandists, if they are to go to school 
£or it. 
Opea their tracts or palnphlets at raudoln, and you will 
nt bave long to look for intances;--a priest is told one 
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afternoon, that a parishioner wishes te go te confession. 
He breaks off what he is doing, disappointed, perhaps, al: 
the interruption, rushes into ehureh, takes up his stole, and 
turns his ear towards his penitent. It is altogether a matter 
of routine work with him, with a lifting up indeed of the 
heart te his Maker and I,ord, but still a matter too familiar 
te make any great impression on him, beyond that of his 
knowinghe is ealled te a serious duty, whieh he must diseharge 
te the best of his ability. A Scripture reader, or some sueh 
personage, opens the door, and peeps in ; he pereeives what 
is going on, and stands gazing. What is his eolnment? I 
wish I had kept the pamgraph, as I read it; but it was te 
this eflCeet, -'' I saw a priest with a poer wreteh at hls feet-- 
how like a goal he looked [" Can anything, my Brethers, 
be more unreal, more fantastie? Yet all this cornes of 
standing gazing ai the door. 
How many are the seuls, in distress, anxiety, or loneliness, 
whese one need is te find a being te whom they eau pour 
out their feelings unheard by the world? Tell them out 
they lnust; they cannot tell them out te those wl]oln they 
see evcry heur. They want te tell them and net te tell them ; 
and they want te tell them out, yet be as if they had net 
told; they wish te tell them te one who is strong enough te 
bear them, yet net too strong te despise them ; they wish te 
tell them te one who can at once advise and can Sylnpathize 
with them ; they wish te relieve themselves of a load, te gain 
a solace, te receive the assurance that there is one who thinks 
of them, and one te whom in thought they can recur, te 
whom they can betake themselves, il" nccessary, frein time te 
time, while they are in the world. How lnany a Protestant's 
heart would Ieap at the news of such a benefit, putting aside 
all distinct ideas of a sacramental ordinance, or of a grant of 



pardon, and the conveyance oç grace ! If there is a hcvenly 
idea in the Cathollc Church, looking at it slmply as an idea, 
surely, next after the Blessed Sacrament, such ]s Confession. 
And such ]sit evcr round in fact; the very act of kneeling, 
the low and contrite vo]ce, the slgn of the cross hanglng, so 
to say, over the hcad bowed low, and the words of peace and 
blessing. 0, what a sooth]ng charm is there, whlch the 
world can neither give nor take away! 0 what piercing, 
heart-subduing tranqnillity, provoking tears ofjoy, is poured, 
almost substtmtially and physically upon the soul, the oil of 
gladness, as Scripture calls it, when the penitent at length 
rises, his God reconcilcd to him, his sins rolled away for ever ! 
This is confession as it is in fact; as those bear witness toit, 
who know it by experience; what is it in the language of 
the Protestant ? His language is, I may say, maniacal : listen 
to hls ravlngs, as far as I clare quote them, about what he 
knows just as much of as the blind know of colours: "If I 
could folIow.my heart wherever it would go," he cries about 
the priest, "I would go into lais dark and damnable con- 
fessional, where my poor Roman Catholic countrymen intrust 
their wives and daughters to him, under the awful delusion 
of false religion; and, while the tyrant is pressing lais . 
infernal investigation, putting the heart and feeling of the 
helpless creature on the moral rack, till she sink enslaved and 
powerless at his feet, I would drag the victim forth in triumph 
from his grasp, and ring in the monster's car, No Popery." 
These are the words of a fartatic ; but grave, sober men can 
in their own way say things qulte as absurd, quite as 
opprobious. There is a gentleman,  who, since these Lectures 

 lIr. Sealey, the reputed author of several able works. The wider his naine 
and his charge against us are circulated, the better for the cause of truth. Neither 
the one nor the other should be hushed up. 
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began, has opened a public correspondence with me; I 
quoted from him just now. One of his principal points, to 
which he gave his confident adhesion, was this, that at least 
one in twelve of our Priests in large towns doubts or 
disbelieves. How did he prove it ? A conscientious person 
docs not advance grave charges against others, much less the 
gravest possible, without the best o£ reasons. Even to think 
ill of others, without suflîcient cause, is, in a Catholic's 
estimation, an offence ; but to speak out to the world a propo- 
sition such as this, distinctly to accuse his ncighbour of the 
worst of crimes, is either a great duty or a grcat sln. The 
proof, too, should be proportionate to the imputation. And 
that the more, because he went further than I have yet said : 
he actally singled out a place ; he named Birlningham, and 
he insinuated that such infidels or sceptics were tbund 
among the priests of this very town. Well, then, we must 
suppose he speaks on the best authority; he has corne to 
Birmingham, he knows the priests, he has some distinct 
evidence. He accuses us of" a sin which includes blasphemy, 
sacrilege, hypocrisy, fraud, and virtually immorality, besicles 
its own proper heinousness, which is o£ the first order, and 
he must have, of course, reason for .what he says. What 
then is his method of" proo£? simply the Laputan. He 
brandishes his theodolite, he proves us to be proud rebels 
against our God and odious impostors towards men by 
mathematics ; he dra.ws out a rule of" three sure on paper, and 
leaves us to settle with it as we may. He argues, that, because 
France had a body of infidel priests in last century, who did 
not disguise themselves, because Spain had a knot of infidels 
who, for fear o£ the Inquisition, did, therefore now in 
England, where notl,ing is lzeard of infidelity and where 
there is nothing to frighten it into silence, it exists in every 
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large town. Moreover, because there were infidcl priests in 
the special 18th century, therefore thcre are int]del priests 
in the 19th. Further, because there were in France fifty or 
sixty or a hundred infidels mnong 380,0.0 ecclesiastics, and 
a sprinlding in Spain among 125,000, tlmt there are in 
England infidels now, in the proportion of one to tvelve. 
To this antecedent proof, he added a fcw cases, truc or £alse, 
at home or abroad, which it was impossible to examine or 
refute, of a professedly recent date ; and on these grounds he 
ventured £orth with his detïn]te assertion, simply satisfied of 
its truth, is equity, and its charitableness. 
And now for something, if not more wondcrful, at least 
more observable still. After thus speaking, he was surprised 
I should consider it "a charge," and a charge against the 
pricsts of Birmlnglmm. IIe complains, t]mt is, tlmt I bave 
given apersonal tnrn to his assertion. Ah, truc; I ought 
to bave remembercd that Catholic priests, in the judgment 
of a good Protestant, are hot persons at al]. I had £orgotten 
w]mt I have already said in the First of these Lectures; we 
are hot mon, we bave hot charactcrs to lose, we ]mve hot 
iclings to bc wounded, we have not fricnds, we bave not 
penitents, we have aot congregations; we have nothlng 
personal al»out us, we are no the £el]ow-creatures of our 
accusers, we arc hot gentlcmen, we are hot Christians; we 
are abstractions, we are shadows, we are heraldlc emblazon- 
lnents, we are the grins and wiverns of the old family 
picture, we are stage characters with OE mask and a dagger, 
we are nummies from Egypt or antediluvian onfithorhynchi, 
we are unresisting ninepins, to be set up and knocked down 
by every misehievous boy ; we are the John Doe and Richard 
Roc of the lawyers, the Titius and Bertha of the canonists, 
who eome forth for every occasion, and are to endure any 
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amount of' abuse or misfortune. Did the figures corne down 
£rom some old plece of tapestry, or were a lion raml3ant from 
an inn door suddcnly to wall the streets, a Protestant would 
hot be more surprised than ut tlle notion that we hure nerves, 
that we have hearts, that we bave senslbilities. For we are 
but the frogs in the fable ; "What is your sport," they said to 
the truant who was pclt]ng them, "is our destruction :" ycs, 
it is our portion £rom the beginning, it is our blrthright, 
though not qulte our dcstruction, to be the helots o£ the pride 
of the world. 
But more remains to be said. It often may happen, in 
matters o£ research, hot indeed when tle rule o£ charlty 
cornes in, but in philosophlcal subjects and the li]<e, that 
men are obllged to male use of indirect reasonings, in de- 
t:ault of testlmony and çact. That was not so lere. There 
",vas evidcnce, to a considerable extent, the other way. Now 
observe this, my Brothers. You know how anxiius the 
Protestant world is to gct hold of any priest who has left 
the Catholic body. Why? because he would tell them 
f¢wts about it; certainly Protestants are not always indiffe- 
rent about facts; that is, when thcy hope they will tell 
against us. Well, they go to this priest or that monk, who 
has transferred himselt to Protestantism, in order to get 
the information about us they can. hTow are Protestantizing 
priests and monks the only evidence of the kind, which 
they could obtain on the subject.9 Frenchmen who corne 
i, om France are evidcnce about France; but are hot Eng- 
lishmen who go to France evidence too? Ifsome persons 
corne from Rome, have none gone to Rome ? and bave not 
thr too something to offer in the way of evidence.9 Yes, 
Sul'ely, they have much to say a.bot Catholic priests. It 
was offered by mysclf to the genfleman of whom I bave 
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been speaking; it was offered, and it was not accepted. 
He who conld urgue by wholesale tom the mere iTstace of 
u Cathol]c priest who had become a Protestant, would learn 
nothing £rom the direct wo'd of' u Protestant who had be- 
corne a Catholic l:)riest. The one ,,vas the pregnunt germ 
of an arbitrary deduction, the other wus no credible tesi- 
mony tou fact. 
Now, my Brothers, I should not insist on all tMs, il  it 
merely related to any personal matter of mine; but, you 
see, it affords a very observable illustration of the point 
on which I an insisting, riz., that to know Catholics is the 
best refitation of what is sa]d against them. ¥ou are aware, 
then, that a number of h]ghly educated Protestants bave of 
late ycars joined the Catholic Church. If' their former co- 
re|]gionists desired to have some real and good information 
what Catholics are like, they could not bave better than 
that wh]ch these persons had to offer. They had bclonged 
to a systcm which allowed of the largest 10rivate judgment, 
and they had made use of their liberty. They had made 
use of it first to reject the Protestantism ot  the day, and to 
recur back to another form of Protestantism which was in 
some repute two hundrcd years ago. Further, they used 
their liberty to attacl the See of Rome, so firmly were they 
persuaded that the Popedom was hot a divine institution. 
No one can say they did hot enter into the ielings of 
suspicion and jealousy which Protestants entertain towards 
Rome. For myself though I never, as I believe, spol,:e 
against individuals, I felt and expressed this dee i suspicion 
about the system; and it would be well indeed for Catholi- 
cism in this country, if every Protestant but studied it with 
a tenth part of the care which l bave bestowed on the exa- 
minath,n and expression of Protestant arguments and views. 
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Well, the private judgment otthese men vent on acting, 
tor a Protestant can bave no gui(te but it; and to their sur- 
prise, as rime procecded, they £ound it br]nging them nesrer 
to the Catholic Churcb, and at levgth it £alrly brought them 
into it. What dld trotestants say then ? Why they said 
that the same private judgment which had led tbem into the 
Catholic Clmrch, would, i»course of thne, lead them out of|t. 
T]mv sa|d, too, that these new Cathol]cs, vhen tlm.v came 
to see what Catholics were li]e, would be unable to stop 
among them. Mind, they put it to this test; this was their 
issue ; they left the decision of the cluestion to the evcnt ; 
they ]new tha the 10ersons o£ whom they spolie were 
honest mcn; they ]ncw that they had given up a grcat deal 
to become Catholics; dey were sure tha thev wou]d hot 
tal<e part in an imiositon ; and therelCore they sa|d, " Let 
them go, hey will soon corne bac]; let them go to lome 
itseli , they are sre to be disgusted t.hey xill ment at 
Rome, and in France, and in Enland, and everyhere, 
infidel priests by the bushel, and will tire of their ne reli- 
glon. And besicles, tley vill soon begin to doubt abçt it 
themelves; their private judgment v¢]ll hot submt to ll 
they will bave to believe, and they will go out of Cathol- 
cism as they came into it." 
You observe, then, my Brothers, that our testimony is 
hot a common one, it bas a claire to bc hcard; it has been 
aplealcd to by anticiladon, let it then be heard açter the 
event. There is no doub that the v¢hole lrotestant world 
would bave ruade a great deal of onr drolping off £rom the 
Catholic bocly; why, then, ought it hot to be strucl< by 
the fact o£ our continuing in it, being dut]iSul and loyal to 
it, and findlng our test in it? You lnow periSectly well, 
it would bave listened greedily, if we had left and borne 
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witness against it; why, then, ought it hot in conslstency to 
llsten seriously, when we glory in it, and bear wltness for 
it? Who in the whole world are likely to be more 
trustworthy witnesses of the fact, whether or hot one la 
twelve of out town priests disbelieves or doubts, than these 
converts, men of ec]ucation, of intelligence, of independent 
minds, who have theh- eyes about them, who are scattered 
to and fro through all the country, who are, some of them, 
priests themselves ? Is there any one who lnows us per- 
sonn]ly, who will dna-e to say we are hot to be believed, hot 
to be trusted? no: only those who lnow us not. But so 
it is to be ; our evldence is to be put aside, and the Laputan 
method to carry the day. Cutholics are to be surveyed 
from without, not inspected from within: texts and formu- 
las are to prevuil over broad and luminous facts. There is 
a story of a logiciun ut some place of lea.rning, who as he 
was walking one evening pust thc public library, was hailed 
by an unfortunate person from one of its windows, who told 
him he had beea locked in by mistake when it closed, 
and begged him to send to his relief the official who l<ept 
the koys. Our logician is said to have looked ut him atten- 
tively, pronouuced the following syllogism, and wulked 
avay: " No man can be in the library ufter 4 o'clock P.. 
You are a man: Therefore, you are hot in the library." 
And thus Catholic priests are left duly locked up by ]3ar- 
bara or Celarent, because forsooth one grain of Protestant 
logic is to weigh more than cartlouds of Catholic testlmony. 
No, if our oppoents would decide the matter by testi- 
mony, if they would submit their assertions to the ordeal 
of f.acts, their cause is lost; so they prefer much to go by 
prejudices, arbitrary principles, and texts. Evidence they 
can hure to satiety for the usking; but what boots it to pipe 
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and sing to the deai , or to convince the sell%atlsf]ed heart 
against its will? One there was who lclt the Protestant 
religion under circumstances different from any to which I 
have hlthcrto alludcd. He never joined in the religious 
movcment which bas brought so many to the Church; nay, 
he wrotc against it; he wrote, not in bitterness and con- 
tcmpt, as many bave donc, and do, but as a gentleman and 
a man o£ scrlous principle; he vrote against myselç. But, 
though he started irom so dliTercnt a point, he, too, cmne 
near the Church, he, too, entered it. IIe did so at a great 
sacrifice; he ]md devoted a great part of his fortune to the 
building of a Protestant church. It was all but finished, 
when the call came; he rose and obeycd it, and had to 
leave his means of subsistcnce bchind hhn, turncd into 
stone. He came into tire Catholic Church, and he rcmains 
a layman in it. Sec, thon, here is a witness altogct]mr 
different: ought not th]s to content our enemles ? or are the 
boys in the markct-place still to cry to thcm, " We have 
p]ped to you, and you have not danccd; we have lamented, 
and you bave not mourncd." Are they suspcious of thosc 
who bclongcd to a certain movement belote thcy became 
Catholics ? here is one who opposed it: are they suspiciou.. 
of a convert priest? here is a convcrt layman, low he 
happens, some years after his conversion, to bave writtcn an 
account oi  hls expericnce of the Catholic religion; how 
many of our enemies have had the graceI can use no 
lighter termhave had the grace to look into it? Yct 
what possible reason can they give for having neglccted to 
study and to profit by it? It is the grave testhnony otone, 
in whom, as in that illnstrlous witncss of old in a heathen 
country, " no cmtse nor suspicion" can be £ound, " unless 
concerning the law oi  his God." 
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"I came," he says, and he shall conclude this Lecture for 
me, "forced by my convictions, and almost against my will, 
into this mighty community, whose embrace I had all tny 
lire dreaded as something paralyzing, enslav]ng, and torturing. 
No sooner, however, could I look around me, and mark what 
presented itself to my eyes, than I saw that I was I in a world, 
where all was as satisfyin as it was new. For the first time 
I met with a body of men and women, who could talk and 
act as Cristians, without cant, without restraint, without 
formality, without hypocrisy. Afmr years and years of 
disappointment, in which the more deeply [ saw into the 
hearts and lives of Protestants of every class, the more clear[y 
I pcrceived that the religion they professed had hot become 
their second nature, but was a thing put on, wMch did hot 
fit them, which confined their movements, and gave ther 
an outward lool, while it was not vrought into the depth of 
the]r being,ater years and years of this disappointmen, 
in which the contrast between the Bible, which they prailed, 
and the spirit of their own lives, and the doctrines they 
preac]ed struc] me more bitterly each succeed]ng day, at 
length I £ound mvself in the midst of a race, with whom 
C}ristianity was hot a rule, but a principle; nota restrain, 
but a second nature ;not a bondage, but a freedom ; in which 
it had precisely that effect which it claires to produce upon 
man; in which nota few hours, or an occasional day, was 
set apart for religion, but in which li.]è was religious: in 
which men spoke at all hours, and in all occupations, of 
religious things, naturally, as men speak of secular things 
in which they are deeply interested; in wMch rellgious 
thoughts and short prayers were £ound not incompatible with 
the necessary duties and pleasures which fill up the road of 
existence; and in which, the more deeply I was enabled to 
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loenetrate below the surface, the more genuine was the good- 
ness which I round, and the more inexhaustible I perceived 
tobe those treasures of grace, which Divine goodness places 
at the disposal (so to say) of every soul that seel<s them 
within this favoured communion. 
"And now, when so long a period bas elapsed since my first 
submission to the Church, that everything like a sense of no- 
velty bas long passed away, and I bave tested experimentally 
the value oi  all that she bas to offer ; now that I can employ 
her means of grace, and tal<e a part in the working of ber 
system, with all that ease and readiness which long practice 
alone can bestow; the more profound is my sense of her 
divine origin, o£ the divine power which resides in her, and 
of the boundless variety and perfection of the blessings she 
bas to bestow. The more I know ber, the more complete 
do I perceive to be her correspondence to what she professes 
to be. She is exactly vhat the one Church of Christ is 
proclaimed to be in Scripture, and nothing less, and nothing 
more ..... Truly can I say with the patriarch, ' The Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it hOt. This is no other than 
the house oi  God and the gare oi  heaven.' The Catholic 
Church can be nothing less than the spiritual Body of Jesus 
Christ. othing less than that adorable Presence, before 
which the Angels veil their faces, can make her what she is, 
to those who are within her fold. Argument is nceded no 
longer. The scoffings of the infidel, the objections of the 
Protestant, the sneers of the man of the world, pass over their 
heads, as clouds over a mountain peak, and leave then calm 
and undisturbed, with their feet resting upon thc Rock of 
ages. They ]now in whom they bave believed. They bave 
passed t[rom speculation to action, and round that all is real, 
genuine, life-giving, and enduring ..... I know only one 
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fear.--the fear that my heart may be falthless to Him who 
has bestowed on me this unspeakable blessing; I know only 
one mystery, which the more I think upon it, the more 
incomprehensible does it appear,Nthe mystery of that calling 
 which brought me into this.house of rest, while millions and 
millions are still driven to and fro in the turbulent ocean of 
the world, withiut rudder and wlthout comæaPS , without 
helmsman and without anchor, to drift before the gale upon 
the fatal shore. '' 

2 Capegs "Four Years' Experience of the Catholic Religion: Burns, London, 
1849," pp. 92-95. 



LECTURE IX. 

DUTIES OF CATHOLICS TOWARDS THE PROTESTASIT VIEW. 

Iz this concluding Lecture, my Brothers of the Oratory, I 
shall attempt, in as few words as possible, to sure up what 
[ bave been showing in those which preceded it, and to set 
be£ore you what I bave proposed to mysel£ in the investiga- 
tion. 
You know, then, that at this time we are all in considerable 
anx]ety, and some risk, as regards the £uture prospects of 
Catholicism in England. Open threats in the most influen- 
tial quarters are put forward, as if we might even lose the 
rights oi c British subjects, and be deprived oi" the icree exer- 
cise of our religion. There bas been an attempt to put our 
convents, in the eye of the law, on a level with mad houses ; 
and one of the Anglican Prelates in Parliament bas consti- 
tuted himseffjudge whether the dimensions of out churches 
were suflïcient or too large icor the " accommodation," to use 
the Protestant word, of out people. A bill, too, bas been 
passed, about which all oic us know enough, without my 
having the trouble to give it any designation. 
The duty of the Catholic Church is to preach to the world ; 
and ber promise and prerogative is success in preaching ; but 
this is a subject which bas hot corne into the scope oic out 
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discussions in this place. What I bave been saying has no 
direct reference to any such end. I bave hot urged it on 
you, as I well might, in the case o£those who, like you, love 
their religion so well, that they wish others to enjoy the 
benefit of it with them. V¢hat, I h,ve said, however, does 
hot presuppose this; it bas hot sprung out of any duty that 
we have ofextending the llmits o£the Catholic pale; it would 
not bave been superseded, if we had no such dut),. I bave 
hot becn aiming at the conversion of any pcrsons, who are 
hot Catholics, who have hcard roc; I bave hot been defend- 
ing Catholic, or attacking Protestant doctrines, except indi- 
rectly and incidentally. The condition or hypothesis on 
which I bave been enterlng into the discussion has been the 
prescnt anti-Catholic agitation; and my.object bas been that 
of self-defcnce with reference to it. In the present state of 
things Catholics must, £rom the mere instinct of self-preser- 
vation, look about them; they are assailed by a very formi- 
dable parU, or power, as I should rather call it, in this 
country; by its Protestantism. In the Protestantism o£ the 
country, I do hot include, of course, ail who are hot Catho- 
lics. By Protestants I mean the heirs of the traditions of 
Elizabeth ; I mean the country gentlemen, the Whig political 
party, the Church Esttblishment, and tlm Wesleyan Con- 
ference. I cannot over-estimate thelr power: they and their 
principles are established; yet I should be unjust, on the 
other hand, to whole classes in the community il" I ruade this 
Elizabethan Protestantism synonymous with the mind and 
the philosophy of the whole country. However, it is a tre- 
mendous power, and we are menaced by it; this is the con- 
dition of things; what must we do ? put ourselves on the 
defensive; thls then bas bcen my scope. I bave hot been 
aggressive but on the defensive; and what is the first step 
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of those who are getting ready for thelr deience against a 
foe ? to reconnoitre hlm. It is slmply this that I bave been 
engaged upon in theæe Lectures. 
This, I say, bai been my object, a reconnoit5ng or sur- 
vey of a strong and furlous enemy, undertaken w]th a view 
to self-defence. And I report as ibllows :-- 
I find he is in a very strong position, but that he takes a 
very incorrect view of us, and that thls is lais strength and 
out danger. Different from the case of actual warçare, in 
which ignorance is weaknesi, here ignor,nce is power; and 
in truth he does ]cnow as little about us as wcll can be con- 
ceived. He bas got old pictures and old maps ruade years 
and years ago, which bave corne down to him from his 
fathers; and instead of delgning to look at us, and learn any- 
thing about us, he adheres to them as if it were a point of 
faith to do so. Thls was the subject of my first Lecture; I 
showed that the English Elizabethan Protestant had a view 
of our monks, Jesuits, and Church, quite his own, unlike 
tbat oi  his more learned brethren abroad; and moreover that 
he was apparcntly ioaaorant of the existence of any view 
besides it, or that it wai possible for any sane man to doubt 
it, or any honest man to deny it. Next came the cause of 
thls phenomenon, and it was this:Pritestantism is estab- 
lished in the w;de.t .ense ç the word ; its doctrine, religîous, 
political, ecclesiatical, moral, is placed in exclusive posses- 
sion of all the hgn places of the land. It is £orced upon all 
persons in station and oflïce, or almost a|l, under sanction of 
an oath; it is endowed with the ampies estates, and with 
revenues supplicd by Governmcnt and t)y chartered and 
other bodles. It bas innumerable fine churches, planted up 
and down in every town, and village, and hamlet in the 
land. In consequence every one speaks Protestantism, even 
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those who do not in their hearts love it; it is the current 
coin of the realm. As English is the natural tongue, so 
Protestantsm is the intellectual and moral language of the 
body politic. The Queen e. vJ]îc{o spesls Protestant]sm; 
so does the court, so do ber ministers. All but a small 
portion of the two Houses of Parliament ; and those who do 
hot are forced to apologise for not spea]ing it, and to speak 
as much of it as they consclentiously can. The Law speaks 
Protestantism, and the lawyers; and the State Bishops and 
clergy of course. All thc great authors of the nation, the 
multitudinous literature of the day, the public press, spea] 
Protestantlsm. Protestantism the Universities; Protestant- 
ism the schools, high, and low, and middle. Thus there is 
an incessant, unvearied circulation of Protestantlsm all over 
the whole country, for 365 days in the year £rom mornln 
t]ll n{ght; and this, for nearly three centuries, bas been 
a.hnost one of the functlons of national 1ire. As the pulse, 
the lungs, the absorbents, the nerves, the pores of the animal 
body, are ever at their wor], as that motion is its lire, so in 
the politicai structure of the country therc is an action of 
the lire of Protestantism, constant and regulr. It is a vocal 
lire; and in this consists its perpetuation, its reproduction. 
What it utters, it teaches, it propagates by uttering; it is 
ever impressing itself, diffusing itself all around; it is eveÆ 
transmltting itself to the Æising generation ; it is ever keeçîng 
itself fresh, and young, and vigorous, by fle process of a 
rcstless agitation. This, then, is the elementsry cause of 
the view which Englishmen are accustomed to take of Ca- 
thollciæm and its professors. They survey us in the light 
of the{r Tradition; and this was the subject of my second 
Lecture. 
XVell, but you will asl, Have Catholics nothlng to say 
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for tlemselves ? yes, a great deal, but we bave no opportu- 
nity of saying it. The public will hot recognize us; it 
interrupts and puts us down. Men close their ears and 
throw up dust in the air, when we begin to speak; they 
close their eyes when we corne forwoErd, and begir pelting 
us at random. Far less will they corne near us, and ask us 
questions, and listen to out auswers. This was the subject 
of my foregoing or eighth Lecture; in which I had hot 
time to say nearly as much as I hud intended. I could have 
shown you, how first, Protestants got rid of Catholicism 
from the kingdom as a worship; how uext, the Catholics who 
remained they put under crushing luws; how every priest 
who said mass or exeicised any function ou English grotmd 
was liable to perpetual imprisomnent, and any foreign prlest, 
who was subject to the crown of Englaud, coming into Eng- 
land was] guilty of lfigh treason, and ull who harboured 
him, of felony. I could have told you how that converting 
or being converted to Catholicism was hlgh treason ; how no 
Catholic was allowed to inherit or purchase land; no 
thollc could hear mass without fine and imprisonment; no 
Catholic might keep school under pain of imprisonment for 
lire; nor might, in default of sehools at home, seud a child 
abroad for education, without forfeiting ail his estates, goods, 
and chattels, and incurring a civil outlawry ; moreover, how, 
if a Catholic did hot attend the established worship, he was 
hot allowed to corne within ten mlles of London, nor could 
travel rive mlles fi-om home, or bring any action at law; 
and how he might hot be marrled or buried, or bave lais 
children baptized, by any but ministers of the Established 
Church. I am not quoting these laws wlth a view to ex- 
pose thelr wholesale cruelty and tyranny, though I might 
well do so; but in order to show you how impossible it was 
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tbr Catholics te defend themselves, when they were denied 
even te speak. You see, the Protestant Tradition had it 
all its own way; Elizabeth, arid her great raen, and ber 
preachers, killed and drove away all the Catholics they 
could; kocked down the remainder, and then at their 
leisure proved unlnswerably and triumphantly the absur- 
dity of Popery, and the heavenly beauty and perfection of 
Protcstantism. lIever did we undergo se utter and complete 
a refutation; we had net one word te utter in our defence. 
Whcn she had thus beaten thc breath out of us, and ruade 
us simply ridiculous, she put us on our feet again, thrust us 
into a chair, hoistcd us up aloft, and carried us about as a 
l sort of Guy Faux, te show te all the boys and rifï-raff of 
the towns what a Papist was lil;e. Then, as if this were net 
enough, lest any one should corne and ask us anything 
about out religion, she and her preachers put it about that 
we had the plague, se that scarce a seul had tle courage te 
look at us, or breathe the saine air wlth us. 
This was a igir beginning for the Protestantizing of the 
people, and everything else that was needed followed in due 
time as a matter of course. Protestantism being taught 
evcrywhere, Protestant principles were taught with it, which 
arc necessarily the very reverse of Catholic prlnciples. The 
conseqtmnce was plain; viz. that even belote the people 
heard a Catholic open his mouth, they were forearmed 
against what he would say, for they had bcen taught tbis or 
that as if a precious truth, belief in which was i2oso facto the 
disbelicf and condemnation of seine Catholic doctrine or 
other. When a person goes te a lever ward, he takes some 
essence with him te prevent his catching the disorder; and 
of his kind are the anti-Catholic principles in which Pro- 
testants are instructed frein the cradle. For instance, they 
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are taught to get by heart, wlthout any sort of proof, as a 
klnd of alphabet or spelling lesson, such propositions as 
these :--" miracles bave ceased long ago ;" " all truth is in 
the Bible ;" " any one can understsnd the Bible ;"" all pe- 
nsnce is absurd;" "a prlesthood is pagan, not Christian," 
and a multitude of others. These are unlveisally taught 
and accepted, as if equally true and eclual]y important, as are 
the principles " it is wrong to murder or thieve," or " thcre 
is a judgment to corne." When then a person sers out in 
lire with these muxims as a sort of stocl in trade in all reli- 
gious speculations, and encounters Cutholics, whose opinions 
hitherto he had knoxvn nothlng at ail about, yt)u see he lins 
becn ruade ClUite proof against them, and unsusceptible of their 
doctr]nes, their vorship, and their reasoning, by the prepara- 
tion to which he has been subjected. He fecls an instinctive 
rcpugnance to everythlng Catholic, by tesson of these 
arbltraÆy principles, wh]ch he has been taught to hold, and 
which hc thlnks identical with tesson. " What .9 you have 
priests in your religion ;" he says: " btt do you hot ]now, 
are you so behind the world as not to lçnow, t]mt priests are 
pagan, not Christian?" And somcthnes he thinls tlmt, 
directly he has uttered some such great maxlm, the Catholc 
will turn Protestat st once, or, st least, ought to do so, and 
if he does not, s either dull or hypocritical. And so again, 
" You hold saints are to be involed, but the practice is hot 
in the Bible, and nohing is true that is not there." And 
sgain, " They ssy that in Irelnd and elsewhere the priests 
impose henry penances; but this is against common sense, 
for all penances are absurd." Thus the Protestant talçes the 
whole question for granted on starting;and ths was the 
subject of my seventh Lecture. 
This tault of mlnd I call Assumption or Theorizing; and 
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another quite as great, and far more odious, is Prejudice; 
and tMs came into discussion in the sixth Lecture. The 
pcrpetual talk agalnst Catholicism, wMch goes on every- 
where, in the higher classes, in literary circles, in the pub- 
lic press, and in the Protestant Church and its various depen- 
dencies, makcs an impression or fixes a stan, which it is 
cont]nually deepening, on the minds which are exposed to 
its influence; and thus, quite independent of any distinct 
reasons and £acts £or thinldng so, the multitude o£ men are 
quite certain that something very horrible is golng on mnong 
Catholics. They are convinced that we are all but fiends, 
so tiret there is no doubt st all, even beiore going into the 
matter, that 311 that is said against us 's true, and all that is 
said for us is false. 
These, then, are the two speeial daughters, as they may 
be ealled, of the Protestant Tradition, Theory or Assump- 
tion on the one hand, and Prejudiee on the other; Theory 
whieh seorns us, and Prejudiee whieh hates us; yet, though 
eoming of one stock, they are very different in their 
constitution; for Theory is of so ethereal a nature, that it. 
needs nothing fo feed upon; ît lires on its own thoughts, 
and in a world ofits own, whereas Prejudiee is ever eraving 
for food, vietuals are in constant request for its eonsumption 
every day; and, aceordingly, they are served up in uneeasing 
succession, Titus Oates, Maria Monk, and Jeffreys, being 
the purveyors, and platform and pulpit speakers being the 
eooks. And this formed the subjeet of the third, fourth, 
and fifth Lectures. 
Such, then, is Popular Protestantism, eonsidered in its 
opposition to Catholies. Its truth is Establishment by law; 
its philosophy is Theory ; its faith is Prejudiee; its faets are 
Fietions; its reasonings Fallaeies; and its seeurity is Igno- 



rance about those whom it is opposing. The Law says that 
white is black; Ignorance says, why not? Theory says it fl, 
ought to be; Fallacy says it must be, Fiction says it is, and 
Prejudice says it shall be. 

And now what are our duties at this moment towards 
this enemy of ours ? How are we to bear ourselves towards 
it ? what are we to do with it ? what is to come of the sur- 
vey we bave taken of it ? with what practical remark and 
seasonable advice am I to conclude this attempt to dctermine 
out relation toit? The lesson we gain is obvious and 
simple, but as dicult, you will say, as it is simple; 
for the means and the end are ahnost identical, and in 
executing the one, we bave already reached the other. 
Protestantism is tierce, because it does hot know you; igno- 
rance is its strength; error is its lire. Therefore bring 
yourselves before it, press yourselves upon it, force your- 
selves into notice against its will. Oblige men to know 
you; persuadc them, importune them, shame them into 
knowing you. Make it so clear what you are, that they 
cannot affect hot to sec you, nor refilse to justify you. Do 
hot even let them off with silence, but give them no escape 
from confessing that you are hot what they bave thought 
you were. They will look down, they will look aside, they 
will look in the air, they will shut their eyes, they will keep 
them shut. They will do all in theirpower hot to sec you; 
the nearer you corne, they will close their eyellds all the 
tighter; they will be very angry and frightened, and givc 
the alarm as if you were going to murdcr them. They will 
do anything but look at you. They are, many of them hall 
conscious they bave been wrong, but fear the consequences 
of learning it; they will think it best to let things alone, and 
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to perslst in injustice for good and all, since they bave beer 
for so long a tlme committed to it; they will be too proud 
to confess t|emselves mistaken; tlmy prefer a sale crue]ty 
to an inconvenient candour. I lçnow it is a most grave 
problem how to touch so intense an obstinacy, but, observe, 
if you once touch it, you bave done your work. There is 
but one step between you and success. It is a steep step, 
but if is one. It is a great thing to know your alm, to be 
saved £rom wasting your energies in wrong quarters, to be 
able to concentratc them on a point. You bave but to aire 
at ma]ing men look steadily at you; when they do this, I 
do hOt say they will become Catholics, but they will cease 
to bave the means of making you a by-word and a reproach, 
of infiicting on you the cross of unpopularity. Wherever 
Catholiclsm is l:nown it is respected, or at least endured, 
by the people. Politicians and philosophers, and the esta- 
blished clergy, would be against you, but hOt the people, if i 
knew you. A religion which cornes from God, approves itself 
to the conscience of the people, wherever it is really lnown. 
I ara hot advocating, as you will see presently, anythlng 
rude in your bearing, or turbulent, or offensive; but first I 
would impress upon you the e,,d you bave to aire at. Your 
one and almost sole object, I say, must be, to maire yourselves 
]nown. This is what will do everything for you-: it is 
 vhat your enemies will try by might and main to hinder. 
They begin to have a suspicion tlmt Catholicism, known to 
be what it really is, will be their overthrow. They bave 
hitherto cherlshed a most monstrous idea about you. They 
bave thought, hot only that you were the vilest and bases 
of men, but that you were fully conscious of it yourselves, 
and consclous, too, that they knew it. They bave fancied 
tha you, or at least your pricsts, indulged in the lowest 
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sensuallty, and practised the most impudent lypocrisy, and 
were parties to the rnost stupld and brutish of frauds; and 
that they dared not look a Protestnt in the face. Accord- 
ingly, they have considercd, and bave thought us quite 
aware ourselves, that we wcrc only in the country on suf- 
ferancc; that we were lile 1-eputed thieves and other bad 
c]mracters, who, for one reason or another, are not molested 
in thelr dens of wickedness, and enjoy a contemptuous 
tolertion, if they kecp within bounds. And so, in like 
manner, they bave thought, that there was ev]dence enough 
at any moment to convict us, if they were provoled toit. 
What would be thelr astonishrnent, if one of the infamous 
persons I bave supposed stood upon his r]ghts, or obtruded 
himself into the haunts of f.ashion and good breeding? 
Fancy, then, how great has been their indignatîon, that we 
Catholics should pretend to be Britons; should al%ct tobe 
thelr equals; should dare to preach, nay, to controvert; 
should actually rnale converts, nay, worse and worse, 
hot only to point out their rnistakes, but, prodigious inso- 
lence! absolutely to laugh at the absurdity of their asser- 
tions, and the imbecillty of their arguments. They are at 
irst unable to belleve their ears, when they are ruade sensible 
that we, who know so well out own worthlessness, and know 
that they know it, who deserve at the very least the hulks or 
transportation, talk as loudly as we do, refusc to be st]ll, 
and say that the more we are known, the more we shll be 
esteemed. We, who oughtto go sneaklng about, to crouch 
at their feet, and to ]eep our eycs on the g-ound, from the 
consciousness of the]r hold upon us,--is it madness, ]s it 
plot, what is it, which inspires us with such unutterable 
presumption? They have tle mlght and the right on thcir 
side. They could confiscate our property, they could pack 
us all out ofthe klngdom, they cou|d bornbard Rome, they 
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could tire St. Peter's, they could butter down the Coliseum, 
they could abolish the Papacy, if flmy pleased. Passion 
succeeds, and then a sort of leur, such as a brutal toaster 
might feel, who brc.als into firy at the first s]gns of spirit in 
the apprentce he bas long ill-treated, and then quails be- 
fore him us he gets older. And then how whlte becomes 
their emotion, when men of thelr own rank, men of intel- 
ligence, men of good connexions, their relations or their 
ti'iends, leave them to join the despised and dishonoured 
company! And when, as time goes on, more and more 
such instances occur, and ot]e are unsettled, and the old 
land-marks are removcd, and all s in confusion, and new 
questions and parties appear in the distance, and a new 
world is coming in,when what they in their ignorance 
thought to be nothing turns out to be something, they know 
hot what, and the theodolite of Laputa has utterly failed, 
they qua]e with apprehenson at so mysterious a visitation, 
and they are mad vth themselves for having ever ciualified 
lheir habitual contemlt vith some haughty generosity to- 
wa'ds us. A proud jealousy, a wild bute, and a perplexed 
dismay, lmost chole them wth emoton. 
All tMs, bccause they have hot taken the trouble to know 
us as ve are in f.act :however, you would thinl that they 
at lst had gained an opening for information, when those 
whom they have known becomc the witnesses of what we 
are. qever so little; the friends who hure left them ure an 
embarrassment to them, not an illumination; an embarrass- 
ment, because they do but interfere with their received rule 
and lractice of dealing with us. It îs an easy thing to 
slandcr those who corne of the old Cathollc stock, bec,use 
such pcrsons are unknown to the world. They bave lived 
ail their days in tranciuil fidelity to the creed of their 
forefathers, in thelr secluded estate, or their obscure mis- 
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sion, or their happy convent; the); bave cultivated no relations 
with the affalrs or the interests of the day, and have never 
entered into the public throng of men to gain a character. 
They are lçnown, in their simplicity and innocence and 
purity of heart, and their conscientiousness of Iii"e, to their 
God, to their neighbour, and to themselves, not to the world 
at large. If any one would defame them, he may do it with 
impunity; their naine is not known till it is slandered, and 
they bave no antecedents, to serve as a matter for an appeal. 
I-Icre, then, is the fit work for those prtdent slanderers, who 
would secure themselves from exposure, while they deal a 
blow in defence of the old Protestant Tradition. Were a 
recent convert, whose name is bcfore the world, accused of 
some definite act of tyranny or basencss, he knows how fo 
write and act in his defcnce, and he bas a known reputation 
to protect him; therefore, ye Protestant champions, if there 
be an urgent call at the moment for some instance of Ca- 
thollc duplicity or meanness, be sure to shoot your gaine 
sitting; keep yourselves under cover, choose some one who 
can be struck without striking, whom it is easy to overbear, 
with whom it is sale to play the bully. Let it be a prelate of 
advanced age and ofretired habits, or some gentle nun, whose 
profession and habits are pledges that she cannot retaliate. 
Triumph over the old man and the woman. Open your wide 
mouth, and collect your rumbling epithets, and round yotr 
pretentious sentcnces, and discharge your concentrated ma- 
lignity, on the defenceless. Let it corne down heavily on 
them, to their confusion; and a host of wrlters, in prlnt and 
by the post, will follow up the outra.ge you have commenced. 
But beware of the converts, for they are known; .nd to 
them you will not be sale in imputing more than the ordinary 
infirmities of humanity. With them you must deal in the 
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coatrary way. Men of tanin, men oi r station, men of ability, 
in short, mon of naine, what are we to do with them? 
Cover them up, bury thcm; never mention them in pIint, 
un|ess a chance hint can be dropped to thcir dlsadvantage. 
Shake your heads, whisper about in society, and detail in 
private letters, the great change which bas corne over them. 
They are hot the saine persons; they bave lost their fine 
sense of honour, and so suddenly, too; they are under the 
dominion of new and bad masters. Drop their acquaintance ; 
meet them and pass them by, and tell your frlends :Cou were 
so paincd you could hot speal to them; be sure ),ou do 
nothing whatever to learn ri-oto them anything about the 
Cathollc ialth ; lnow nothing at all about their movements, 
their objects, or their lire. Rend none of thelr bools; let 
m one rend them who is under your influence; however, 
you may usefully inscrt in your newspapers, hall sentences 
ri-oto their vritings, or any passing report, which can be 
improved to thelr disadvantage. :Not a word more ; let not 
even thelr works be advcrtised. Ignore those who never 
can be ignored, never can be forgottcn; and all for this, 
that by the violation of every natural i'eeling, and every 
sacrcd tic, you may keep up that proiound ignorance ofthe Ca- 
tholic religion which thc ascendancy of Protestantism requires. 
These are but snatches and glimpses, my Brothers of the 
Oratory, of the actual state of the case; of the intense de- 
terminatîon of Protestants to bave nothing to do with us, 
and nothing true to say of :s; and of the extreme arduous- 
ness of that task to whlch I rhinO: we should all direct our 
exertlons. The post must be carried; in it lies the fortune 
of the da)'. Out opponents are secretly conscious of it too; 
else why should they so strenuously contest-it ? They must 
be made to know us as we are ; they must be ruade to know 
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our religion as it is, not as they f.ancy it; they must be ruade 
to look at us, and they are overcome. This is the work 
which lies belote you in your place and in your measure, 
and I would advise you about it thus :-- 
Bear in mind, then, tlmt, as far as defalnation and railing 
go, your enemies bave done thcir worst. Therc is nothing 
which they have not said, which they do not daily say, 
against your religion, your priests, and yourselves. Thcy 
bave exhausted all their weapons, and you have nothing to 
fear, for you bave noflfing to losc. They call your pricsts 
distinctly liars : thcy can but cry the old fables over and over 
again, though they are sadly -orse for wear. They ]rave 
put you beyond the pale of civilized socicty; they bave 
ruade you the outluws of public opinion; they serve you, in 
the way of reproach and slander, worsc than the convict or 
the savage. You cannot in any way move them, by smiles, 
or by tears, or by rcmonstrance. You can show them no 
attention ; yon caaa give theln no scandal. Court them, they 
arc not milder; be rude to them, they cannot be more vio- 
lent. You cannot make them think better of you, or worse. 
They hold no terres with you; you bave not even the temp- 
ration to concede to them. You bave not the temptation to 
give and talle; you bave not the temptation to disguise or 
to palter. You bave the strength of desperation, and despe- 
rution does great things. They bave ruade you turn to bay. 
Whatever occurs, if there be a change at all, it must be a 
change for the better: you cannot be disadvantaged by the 
most utrocious charges, for 2Cou are sure to be the objects of 
such, whatever you do. You are set loose from the fear of 
man ; it is of no use to say to yourselves, " What will people 
say ?" lqo, the Supreme Belng must be your on]y Fear, as 
He is your only Reward. 
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Next, look at the matter more closely; it is hot so bad as 
it seems. Who are these who obst]nately refuse to know 
you ? When I say " They bave done thcir worst," what 
is thclr "worst," and who are "thcy?" This is an all iln- 
portant question; perhaps I shall have some difficulty in 
bringing out what I mean, but when you once get into lny 
idea, there will be no degrees in your understanding it. 
Consider, then, that " they" means, in the main, eertain 
centres of influence in the metropolii: first, a great propor- 
tion of members of both I-Iouses of Parliament; next, the 
press; thirdly, the Soeieties whose haunt or holne is Exetcr 
Hall; fourthly, the pulpits of the Establishment, and of a 
good part of the Dissenters. These are our aeeuses; these 
spread abroad their ealumnies ; these are meant by "they." 
Next, what is their "worst?" whom do they influence? 
They influence the population of the whole of Great Bri- 
tain, and the British Empire, so far as it is British and hot 
Catholie ; and they influence it to believe that Catholieism 
and all Catholies are professed and habimal violators of the 
moral law, of the preeepts of truth, honesty, purity, and 
humanity. If this be so, yon may ask me what I ean mean 
by saying that the " worst" is hot so bad as it looks ? but 
after all, things might be mueh worse. 
Think a moment: what is it to me what people think of 
nie a hundred mlles off, eompared with what they think of 
me at home ? It is nothing to me what the four ends ofthe 
world think of me; I eare nought for the British Empire 
more than for the Celestial, in this matter, provided I ean 
be sure what Birmingham thinl:s of lne. The question, I 
say, is, what does Bimingham thinl: of me ? and if I bave 
a satisfaetory answer to that, I ean bear to be without a satis- 
faetory answer about any other town or district in England. 
This is a great lineiple to l:eep in view. 
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And now I ara coming to a second. I grant the whole 
power of the Metropolis is against us, and I grant it is quite 
out of the question to attempt to gain it over on out side. 
It is true, there are various individual members of Parlia- 
ment who are out co-religionists or out friends, but they are 
few among many; there are ncwspapcrs which act gene- 
rously towards us, but they form a small minority ; there are 
a £ew Protestant clergy, who would be hot quite carried 
away by the stream, if left to themsclves. Granted: but 
still, I ara £orced to allow that the great mctropolltan intel- 
lect cannot be reached by us, and for fllis simple reason, 
because you cannot confront it, you cannot make it know 
you. I said your victory was to lie in £orcing upon others 
a personal knowledge oç you, in your standing belote your 
encmies face to face. But what face bas a metropolitan 
journal? how are you to get at it? how are you to look 
into it ? whom are you to look at ? who is to look at you ? 
No one is known in London : it is the realm ofthe incognito 
and the anonymous; it is not a place, it is a region or a 
state. There is no such thing as local opinion in the metro- 
polis; mutual personal knowledge, there is none ; neighbour- 
hood, good fme, bad repute, there is none ; no bouse knows 
the next door. You cannot make an impression on such an 
ocean of units ; it has no disposition, no connexion, of parts. 
The geat instrument of propagating moral trutlx is personal 
knowlcdge. A man iïnds himself in a deinlte place; he 
grows up in it and into it; he draws persons around him; 
they know him, he knows them; thus it is that ideas are 
born which are to lire, thatwoks begin which are to last.  
It is this personal knowledge of each other which is true 

Vide the Oxford University Sermons of the Author» lgo. IV. 
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public opinion; local opinion is real public opinion; but 
there is not, there cannot be, such in London. How is a 
man to show what he is, when he is but a grain oi  sand out 
of a mass, without relations to others, without a place, with- 
out antecedents, without indlviduality? Crowds pour 
along the streets, and, though each bas his own character 
written on high, they are one and all the saine to men below. 
And this impersonality, as it may be called, pervades the 
whole metropolitan system. A man, not ]çnown, writes  
leading article against what ?--things ? no ; but ideas. He 
writes against Catholicism: what is Catlolicism? can you 
touch it? point at it? no; it is an idea belote his mind. He 
clothes it with certain attributes, and forthwith it goes all 
over the country, that a certai2 idca or vision, ealled Catho- 
liclsm, has certain other ideas, bad ones, connected with it. 
You sec it is all a matter ot" ideas, and abstractions, and 
conceptions. Well, this leading article goes on to spea]ç ot" 
certain individual Catholic priests; still, does it sec them ? 
point at them? no, it does but give their names; it is a 
atter not ot  persons, but ot  names; and those names, sure 
enough, go over the whole country and empire, as the 
names oi  rogues, or ot liars, or ol  tyrants, as the case may 
be; while they themselves, the owners of them, in their own 
persons are hot at all the worse tbr it, but eat, sleep, pray, 
ad do their wor], as t'reely and as esily as betore. London 
cannot touch them, for words hurt no one; words cannot 
hurt us tilltill when ? till they ure ta]en up, beiieved, in 
the very place where we individually dwell. Ah ! this is a 
very different kind of public opinion ; it is local opinion ; I 
spoke ot" it just now, and it coneerns us very nearly. 
I say, it is quite another thig when the statemcnts which a 
metropolitan paper ma]es about me,and the Empire belicves, 
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are actually taken up in the place where I live. It is a very 
different thing, and a very serlous matter; but, observe the 
great principle we have arrived at; it is this :--that popular 
opinion only acts through local opinion. The opinion of 
London can only act on an individual through the opinion 
of his own place; metropolitan opinion can only act on me 
through Birlningham opinion. London abuses Catholics. 
" Catholic" is a word: where is the thing? in Liverpool, in 
:Manchester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, in Sheflïeld, in Not- 
tingham. Did all the London papers prove that all Catho- 
lics were traitors, where mttst this opinion be carried out? 
Not in the air, not in leading articles, hot in edltors' studies : 
but in Liverpool, in Ianchester, in Birmingham, in Leeds, 
in Shcflïeld, in Nottinghana. So, in order to carry out your 
London manifesto, you must get the people of Birmingham, 
5ianchester, and the test, to write tlcir names after it; clse, 
nothing cornes of its being a nacU'opolitan opinion, or an ina- 
perial opinion, or its being any other great idea whatevcr :-- 
you naust get Birmingham to believe it of BirmingImn 
Catholics, and hIanchester to believe it of Manchester Catho- 
lics. So, you see, these great London leading articles bave 
only done lalf their work, or rather, lave hot begun it, by 
proving to the world that all Catholics are traitors, till they 
corne out of their abstractions and generalities, and for the 
"world,"substitute Birnaingham, 5Ianchester, and Liverpool ; 
and for "all Catholics," substitute Catholics of Birmingham, 
:Manchester, and Liverpool; and get each place in particular 
to accept what the great metropolis says, and the Empire 
believes, in the general. 
And now cornes another important conslderation : it is hot 
at ail easy to get a particular place, at the word of London, 
to accept about its own neighbourhood in particular what 
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London says of all places in the general. Did London 
profess to tell us about the price of iron generally, if it gained 
its in£ormation from Birmingham and other iron markets in 
particular, well and good; but if it came forward with great 
general views of its own, I suspect that Birmingham would 
think it had a prior voice in the question, and would hot 
give up its views at the bidding of any metropolitan journal. 
And the case is the saine as regards Catholicism: London 
may declaim about Catholics in general, but Birmingham 
will put in a claire to judge of them in particular ; and when 
Birmingham becomes the judge, London £alls into the mere 
oice of accuser, and the accused may be heard in his 
defence. Thus, a Catholic of Birmingham can act on Bir- 
mingham, though he cannot act on London, and this is the 
important practical point to which I bave been coming all 
along. I wish you to turn your eyes upon that local opinion, 
which is so much more heahhy, English, and Christian than 
popuhtr or metropolitan opinion; for it is an opinion, hOt of 
ideas, but of things ; not of words, but of facts ; hOt of names, 
but of persons; it is perspicuous, real, and sure. It is little 
to me, as far as my personal well-being is conëerned, vhat 
is thought of Catholicism through the empire, or what is 
thought of me by the metropolis, if I know what is thought 
of_ne in Birmingham. London cannot act on me except 
through Birmingham, and Birmingham indeed cm act on 
me, but I can act on Birmingham. Birmingham can look 
on me, and I can look on Binninghmn. This is u place of 
persons, and a place of tcts; there is far more çirness in a 
place like this than in a metropolis, or at least £airness is 
uppermost. Newspapers are, from the nature of the case, 
and almost in spite of themselves, conducted here on a s'ys- 
tem more open and çirer than the metropolitm system. A 
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Member of Parliament in London might say that I had two 
heads, and refuse to retmct it, though I solemnly denied it; 
it would no be believed in Birmingham. All the world 
might believe it ; it might be the theme of county meetings ; 
the Prime Minister might introduce it into the Queen's 
speech; it mlght be the subject of most eloquent debates, 
nd most exciing divisions; it might be formally communi- 
cated to all the European courts; the stocks mlght fall, a 
stream of visiors set in from Russla, Egypt, and the Unlted 
States, at the news ; it would hOt be belicvcd in Birminghttm ; 
local opinion would carry it hollow a.gainst popular opinion. 
You see, then, Brothers ofthe Oratory, where your success 
lies, and hov you are to secure it. lever mind the London 
press; never mind Exeter Hall; never mind perambulatig 
orators or solemn meeings: let them alone, they do hot 
affect local opinion. They are a blazc nmid the stubble; 
they glare, and they expire. Do hot dream of converting 
the public opinion of London; you cannot, and you need 
hot. Look ut home, there lies your work; what you have 
to do, and what you can do, are one and the srtme. Prove 
to he people of Birmingham, as you can prove to them, 
that your priests and yourselves are hOt without conscience, 
or honour, or morality; prove i to them, and it maters not 
thotgh every man, woman, and child, within the London 
bills of mortality, were of a different opinion. Tha metro- 
polian opinion would in that case be powerless, vhen it 
attempted to bear upon Birmingham; it would hot work; 
there would be a hitch and a block; you would be a match 
where you were seen, for a whole world where you were 
not seen. I do hot undervalue the influence of London; 
many thlngs its press can do; some thlngs it cannot do; it 
is imprudet whcn it impinges on facts. If, thon, a battle 
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is coming on, stand on your own ground, not on that of 
others; take care ofyoursclvcs; be round whcre you are 
known; make yourselvcs and your religion known more 
and inore, ior in that knowlcdge is your vlctory. Truth 
will out; truth is mlghty and will prevail. We bave an 
instance of it bcforc our eyes; why is it that a few persons 
here have the hardihood to be lnalntalning hIaria Monk's 
calmnnles ? bccause those calumnles bear upon a place over 
the occan ; why did they give up Jeffrcys ? because he spoke 
of a place close at hand. You cannot go to 5Iontreal; you 
can go to Whitwick; there£ore, as regards Whitwick, the 
fatlier of lies eats his words and glvcs up Jcffrcys, to gct 
soine credlt £or candour, when hc can gct nothlng clsc. 
Who can doubt, that, if that saine personage went over to 
Canada, he would give up h[aria Monk as £alsc, and take 
up JclTreys as truc ? Ycs, dcpend on it, whcn he ncxt shlps 
off to :New York, he will takc the vcritable account of the 
pcrsecuted Jcffrcys in his pockct, with an intcrestlng cn- 
graving of his tace as a £rontispiece. So certain, so necessary 
is ail his, my Brothcrs, tiret I do not inind giving you this 
advice in public. An cneiny inight say in his hcart, "Here 
is a prlest fool cnough to show his gaine !" I bave no gaine ; 
I bave nothlng to conccal; I do hOt mind who knows what 
I inark out for you, for nothlng can frustrate it. I bave an 
intense feeling in me about the power and victorlousness of 
truth. It bas a blcssing £roin God upon it. Satan hlinself 
can but retard its asccndancy, he cannot prevcnt it. 
Thls, I would say, Brothers of the Oratory, hot only to 
you, but, if I had a right to do so, to the Catholics of 
England gencrally. Let cach stand on his own ground; 
let each approve hlmself in hls own neighbourhood ; if each 
portion is deçendcd, the whole is secured. Take care oi" the 
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pence, and the pounds will talle care oç themselves. Let 
the London press alone; do hot appeal to it; do not expos- 
tulate with it; do not flatter it; care hot for popular opinion, 
cultivate local. And then if troubled times come on, and 
the enemy rages, and his many voices go forth from one 
centre all throgh England, threatening and revillng us, 
and mutterlng, in his cowardly way, about briclbats, 
bldgcons, and lighted brands, why in that cse the Bir- 
mingham people vill say, " Catholics are, doubtless, an 
inçamous set, ,nd hot to be trusted, £or the ' Thnes' says so, 
and Exeter Hall, and the Prime Minlster, and the Bishops 
of the Establishment; and such good authorities cannot be 
wrong; but somehow an exception must certainly be ruade 
for thc Catholics oç lirmingham. They are hOt lile the 
test: they are indeed a shoc]ing set at Manchester, Preston, 
Blackburn, and Liverpool; but, however you ccount çor it, 
they are respectable men here. Priests in gcneral are per- 
fcct monsters, but here they are certalnly unblem;shed in 
their lires and tal.=e great pains with heir people. Bishops 
are tyrants, and, as Maria Monk says, cut-throats, always 
excepting the Bishop of Birmingham, who affects no state 
or pomp, is simple and unassuming, and always in his worl." 
And in lile manner, the Manchester peoplc will say, " O, 
certainly, Popery is horrible, and mus be lept down. Still, 
let us give the devll his due, they are  remar]ably excel- 
lent body oi  men here, and we will talle care no one does 
them any barre. It is very difïerent at Birmlngham; there 
they bave a Bishop, and that ma]es all the difference; he 
is a Wolsey all over; and the priests, too, in Birminghm 
ae at least one in twelve infidels. Wc do not recollect who 
ascertalned tMs, but t was some most respectable man, who 
was far too conscientious and too charitable to slandcr any 
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one." And thus, my Brothers, the charges agalnst Catholics 
will become a sort oi  hunt the slipper, everywhere and no- 
where, and end in "sound and iury, signi£ying nothing." 
Such is that de£ensive system, which I thinl is especially 
the duty oi  Catholics at this moment. You are attacled on 
many sides ; do not look about £or £riends on the right hand 
or on the leh. Trust neither Assyria nor Egypt; trust no 
boc]y o£ men. Fall bacl on yourselves, and trust none but 
yourselves. I do not mean you must not be grate£ul to 
dividuals who are generous to you, but beware of parties; 
all parties are your enemies; beware of alliances. You are 
your own best, and sure, and suflïcient £riends; no one can 
really hurt you but yourselves; no one can succour you but 
yourselves. Be content to bave your conscience clear, and 
your God on your side. 
Your strength les in your God and your conscience; 
there£ore if lies not in your number. It lies hot in your 
number, any more tlmn in intr]oe, or comb]nation, or worldly 
wisdom. God saves whether by many or by £ew; you are 
to aire at showing £orth H]s light, at diffuslng " the sweet 
odour ot ttis knowledge in every place :" numbers would 
not secure thls. On the contrary, the more you 'ew, the 
more you might be thrown back into yourselves, by the 
increased animosity and jealousy of your enemles. You are 
enabled in some measure to mix with them while you are 
iew; you might be thrown bacl upon yourselves, when you 
became many. The line o£ demarcatlon might be more 
strictly observed; there might be less intercourse and less 
lnowlec]ge. It would be a terrible state of things, to be 
owing in materal power, and growing too in a compul- 
sory exclusiveness. Grow you must; I ]now it; you cannot 
help it; it is your destiny ; it is the necessity o£ the Catholic 
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naine, it is the prerogative of the Apostolical herltage ; but 
a material extension without a corresponding moral mani- 
festation, it is almost awful to anticipate; aw_ful, if there 
should be the sun of justice within you, wîth so lttle power 
to cast the illumination of its rays upon the multitudes 
without. On the other hand, even if you did hot grow, 
you might be able to dispense on all sides of you the royal 
light of Truth, and exer an august moral influence upon 
the world. This is wht I want; I do hot want growth, 
except of course for tle sale of the souls of thosc who are 
the increment ; but I vant you to rouse yoursclvcs to under- 
stand where you are, to l<now yourselves. I would aim 
primarily at organization, edification, cultivation of mind, 
growth of the reason. It is a moral force, hot a material, 
which will vlndicate your profession, and will secure yonr 
triumph. It is hot giants who do most. ttow small wa.s 
the Itoly Land!yet it subdued the world. How poor a 
SlOt was Attica ! yet it bas formed the intellect. Moses was 
one, Elias was one, David was one, Paul was one, Athana- 
sus was one, Leo was one. Grace ever worls by few; it is 
the keen vision, the intense conviction, the indomitable 
resolve of the few, it is the blood of the martyr, it is the 
prayer of the saint, it is the heroic deed, it is the momentary 
crisis, it is the concentrated energy of a word or a look, 
whlch is the instrument of heaven. Fear hot, litfle flock, 
for He is mighty who is in the midst of you, and will do for 
you great things. 
As troubles and trials circle round you, He will give you 
what you want t present," a mouth and wisdom, which 
all your a.dversaries shall hot be able to resist d gainsay." 
"There is a time for silence, and a time to speak ;" the time 
for spealing is come. What I deslderate in Catholics is, 
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the gift of brlnglng out what they are, what thelr religion 
is; it {s one of those "better gifts," ot  whlch the Apostle 
blds you be "zealous." You must hot bide yo,r talent in 
a napl<in, or your light under a bushel. I want a laity, hot 
arrogant, hot rash in speech, not disputatlous, but men who 
lnow their religion, who enter into it, who lnow just where 
they stand, who lnow what they hold and w]mt they do hot, 
who l<now their creed so wel], that they can give an account 
of it, who lnow so much of history tlmt they cau defend it. 
I want an intelligent, well-instructed laty ; I am hot denying 
you are such already ; but I mean to be severe, and, as some 
would sa:c, exorbitant in my demands. I wish you to en- 
large your knowledge, to cultivate your reason to get an 
lns]ght into the relation of ruth to truth, to learn to view 
things as they are, to understand how faith and reason stand 
to each other, what are the bases and prlncples of Catholi- 
cism, and where lle the main incons]stencies and absurdities 
ofthe Protestant theory. I bave no apprehenson you will be 
the worse Catholics for familiarity with these subjects, pro- 
videdyou cherishavivid sense ofGod above, and leep in mind 
that you bave souls to be judged and to be saved. In all times 
the laty bave been the measure of he Catholic spirit; they 
saied the Irish Church three centuries ago, and they betrayed 
the Church in England. Out rulers were true, out people 
were cowards. You ought to be able to bring out what you 
feel and what you mean, as well as to feel and mean it; to ex- 
pose to the comprehension of others the fictions and çallacies 
ofyour opponents ; and to explaln the charges brought agalnst 
the Church, to the satisfaction, not, indeed, of bigots, but of 
men of sense, of whatever cast of opinion. And one imme- 
diate effect of your belng able to do all this, will be your 
galning that proper confidence in self whlch s so necessary 
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for you. You will then hot even bave the temptatlon to 
rely on others, to court political parties or particular men; 
they will rather bave to court you. You will no longer be 
dlisiited or içrituted (if such is at present the case), at 
finding dltïlculties in your way, in being callcd names, in 
not bcing bellevcd, in being treated with injuitice. You 
will fall back upon yourselves; you will be calm, you will 
be patient. Ignorance is the root of all littleness: he who 
can realize the law of moral conflicts, and the incoherence 
of falsehood, and the issue of pcrplexities, and the end of all 
thlngs, and the Prcsence of the Judge, becomes, £rom the 
vcry necesslty of the case, philosophical, long-suffering, and 
magnanimous. 
Cultlvation of mind, I know well, is uot the same thing 
as religious principle, but it contributes much to remove 
from out path the temptation to many lesser forms of moral 
obliquity. Human nature, left to itself, ii susceptible of 
innumerable feelings, more or less unbecoming, indecorous, 
petty, and miserable. It is, in no long time, clad and covered 
by a host of little vices and disgraceful infirmities, jealou- 
sies, slynesses, cowardices, frettings, resentments, obstinciei, 
crookedness in viewlng things, vulgar conceit, impertinence, 
and selfishness. Mental cultivatlon, though it does not of 
itself touch the greater wounds ofhuman nature, does a good 
deal for these lesser defects. In proportion as our intellec- 
tual horizon recedes, and we mount up in the knowledge of 
men and things, so do we make progress in those qualities 
and that character of mind, which we denote by the word 
"gentleman ;" and, if this applies in its measure to the case 
of all men, whatever their religious prlnciples, much more 
is it true of a Catholic. ¥our opponents, my Brothers, are 
too often emphatically hot gentlemen : but it will be for :Fou, 



in spite oi" whatever provocations you may meet with, to be 
manly and noble in your bearing towards them; to be 
straighti"orward in your dealings with them; to show can- 
dour, gcnerosity, honourable çeeling, good sense, and ior - 
bearance, in spire oç provocation; to refrain i'rom taling 
unça]r or small advantagcs over them; to meet them halç 
way, ii'they show re]entlngs; hot to iret at insults, to bear 
impu{ations, and to interpret the actions oi" all in the best 
sense you posslbly can. ]t is hot only more rcIigious, hot 
only more becoming, hot only happier, to havc these ex- 
cellent dispositions of mind, but it is far the lnost lilcly way, 
in thc long run, to persuade and succeed. You see I ara 
speal:ing to you almost in a worldly way; I do hot spea] fo 
you of Christian charlty, lest I should adopt a toue too hlgh 
for the occasion. 
hen nen see this, they nay attempt other weapons; 
and the more serious you are, may male the greatcr efforts 
to pour contempt and ridicule upon you. But ridicule will 
hot hurt you, as it hurts other rellgious bodies ; they hate 
and fear Catholicism--tbey cannot really laugh at it. They 
may laugh at individuals or at details connected with it, but 
hot at Catholicism itsel£ Indeed, I ara disposed, in oue 
sense, to allow the maxhn of the unbeliever, which bas bcfore 
now given fise to so much discussion, riz., that ridicule ]s 
the test of truth. Methodism is ridiculous, so]s Puritanism ; 
it is hot so with the Catholic Religion; it may be, and is, 
maligned and deçamed; ridiculed it cannot be. It is too 
real, too earnest, too vlgorous, to bave ought to £ear £rom 
the most brill;aut efforts of the satirlst or the wlt. 
You will hot be able to silence your opponents; do hot 
be surprlsed at it; that will hot show that they do hot 
secretly respect you. :Men more in parties ; what shows on 
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tle surface is no index of what is felt wlthin. When they 
bave ruade assertions, they cannot vithdraw them, the 
shame is so great; so thcy go on blustering, and wishing 
themselves out of the awkward position in which they stand. 
Truth is great: a blow is struc] whhin thcm; they are 
unnerved by the secret consciousness of failure; tley are 
angry -ith themselvcs; and, though they do hot like you 
at all the better for ît, they vill be more cautlous another 
rime. They speak less conf[dently henceforth; or, even if 
tlmy harden tlmmselves, and are as bold as belote, others 
do hot go with them; public opinion does not resl0ond to 
them; and a calumny, which at first vas formidable, falls 
on closed ]marts and unwilllng ears, and tales no foot in 
the community at large. 
This is what I thinl probable; I will not anticipate it 
can be otherwise ; but still, supposing there is thut prejudice 
existing, which, li]e a decp soil, is able to receive my 
amount of £alse witness, of scurrility, of bufibonery, of 
sol0histry , whcn dlrected against the Catholic Religion, and 
that the contelnpt and hatred, at 10resent felt against its 
adherents, is lindled, by their increasing strength and intel- 
ligence, into a tlercer, prouder feeling,what then? wli 
oemulari, be not jealous, £ret hot. You are hot as others; 
you bave that in you which others bave not. You bave in 
you an uneartlly gift; the ft, not only of contending 
boldly, but of suffering well. It will not happen, it must 
hot be expected; and yet I confess 1 lmve not that confi- 
dence on the subject, whlch I had a year slnce, when I said 
that Catholics never could be persectlted again in England. 
It will not be so: yet late events bave shown, that, though 
I never have underrated the intense prejudlce which pre- 
vails against us, I dld over-rate that Anglo-Saxon love of 
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justice and falr deallng which I thought would be its match. 
Alas! that I should bave to say so, but it is no matter to 
the Catholic, though much matter to the Englishman. It 
is no matter to us, because, as I bave said, " Greater is He 
that is in you than he that is in the world." I do hot, 
cannot think, a time of serious trlal is at hand : I would hot 
villingly use big words, or provoke what is so dreadful, or 
seem to accomplish it by suggestlng it. And for myselç, I 
conçess I bave no love oç suffering at all; I am not of a time 
of liçe when a man commonly loves to risk it. To be quiet 
and to be undisturbed, tobe at peace with all, to live in the 
sight of my brethren, to meditate on the £uture, and to die, 
--such is the prospect, which is rather sultable to such as 
me. Yet, my Brothers, I bave no doubt at all, elther about 
myself or about Catholics generally, if trial came. I doubt 
hot ve should surfer any trial well, hot from nature, but 
£rom grace; hot from what we are in ourselves, but £rom 
the wonder-vorking pover which is amongst us, and which 
fills us as vessels, accordlng to our various dimensions. 
Every age is hot the age o£ Saints, but no age is not the 
ge of Martyrs. Look into the history of the Church ; you 
find many instances of men trained up by laborious courses 
of discipline through a long lire, or a perlod of many years. 
Slowly, silently, perseveringly, often opposed by thelr own 
people, for a while looked on with suspicion even by good 
Catholics, lest they should be extravagant, or intemperate, 
or self-willed (for time is necessary, as the proof of things), 
settiug about heroic works, acting, surferlng vith super- 
human faith, wlth superhuman patience, wlth superhuman 
love, and then at length dying, hot by violence, but in 
peace,these are what I bave called by pre-eminence 
S,ints, being the great spechnens of their kind, as contrasted 
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with Martyrs. They are the produce, generally speaking, of 
the prosperous rimes of the Church, I mean, when the 
Church is in favour of the world, and is in possession of 
riches, learning, pmver, and naine. The tïrst in history of 
these great creations of God, is that glorious naine, St. 
Athanasius: then they follow so thick, tlat I cannot enu- 
lnerate them: St. Chrysostom, almost a martyr too, St. 
Basil, St. Gregory of Nazianzus, St. Augustin, St. Ambrose, 
St. Jerome; in very distinct spheres of religious duty, but 
all heroes. Such, too, was St. Benedict, such St. Leo, such 
St. Gregory the First, St. Romuald, St. Gregory the Seventh, 
St. Bernard, St. Francis, St. Thomas of Aqulnum, St. Igna- 
tius, St. Vincent of Paul. As far as human eyes tan sec, 
we have none such on earth at present; nor again, is out 
age like theirs. Ours is not an age of temporal glory, of 
dutlful princes, of loyal governments, of large possessions, 
of ample leisure, of f.amous schools, of learned foundations, 
of well-stored libraries, of honoured sanctuaries. Rather, it 
is like fle first age of the Church, when there was little of 
station, if nobility, if learning, of wealth, in the holy heri- 
tage; wlen we were chiefly of the lower orders, when we 
were poor and ignorant, when we were despised and hated 
by the great and philosophical, as a low rabble, or a stupid 
and obstinate association, if a foui and unprincipled conspi- 
racy. It is like that first age, in which no Saint is recorded 
in history who fills the mind as a great idea, as St. Thomas 
Aquinas or St. Ignatius fills it, and when the ablest of so 
called Christian writers belonged to heretical schools. Ve 
certainly bave little to show for ourselves; and the words of 
the Psalm are fulfiiled in us,--" They have set tire to Thy 
sancmary; they bave defiled the dwelling-place of Thy 
naine on the earth. Out signs we bave hot seen; there is 
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no Prophet, ar, d He will know us no more. How long 
shall the enemy reproach ? is the adversary to provoke Thy 
:Name for ever ?" So was it in the first age too: they were 
scorned and hated as we are; they were without the efful- 
gence and the celebrity of later times. Yet had fley nothing 
st all fo show? were they without their glory ? it was 
emplatically the age of Martyrs. The most horrible tortures 
which imaginatiort can fancy, the most appalling kînds of 
death, were the lot, the accepted portion, the boast and joy, 
of those abject multitudes. Not a few merely, but by thou- 
sands, ar, d of every condition of llfe, men, women, boys, 
girls, children, slaves, domestics, they willingly offered their 
lif's blood, thelr llmbs, their senses, their nerves, to the 
persecutor, rather than soil thelr faith and their profession 
with the slightest act which implied the denial of their 
Lord. 
Such was the fruit of fl, e Mother of Saints in her valley 
of humiliation, when she seemed to bave hardly any great 
thought to show, or spirit, or intellect, or cultivation of mind. 
And who were these ber children who ruade this sacrifice of 
blood so freely ? what had been their prevlous lires ? laow 
had they been tralned ? were they speclal men of fasting, 
of prayer, and of self-control? No, I repeat it, no; they 
vere for the most part common men; if was hot they who 
did the deed, it was hot what was matured in them, it was 
that unfathomable ocean of falth and sanctity, which flowed 
into, and through, and out of them, unto those tremendous 
manifestations of divine powcr. It was the narrow-minded 
slave, the untaught boy, the gentle maid, as well as the 
Bishop or the Evangellst, who toolç on them their cross, 
and smiled as they entered on thelr bloody way. It was 
the soldier of the ranks, it was the jailer or hangman sud- 
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denly converted, it was the spectutor of u previous martyr- 
dom, nay, it was even the unbuptized heathen, who with a 
joyful song rose up und washed their robes, and nmde them 
white in the blood of the Lumb. ay, su'ange to say, in 
the case of those of them who had been Christi,ns belote 
the persecution, good and religious as they were, yet still 
we read of disorder, and extravagance, und othcr lesser 
offences, even whilc in prison and in expectation of their 
doom, clearly showing that all of them had hot thut subdued 
and dlsciplined spirit, whlch has distinguished those great 
lights of after rimes of whom I ws just now speaking. Or 
talle purticul,r instances of Martyrdom, or what reembles 
it, from the first age to the present time;what was St. 
Justin ? a philosopher, with great secular accomplishments, 
but assurcdly hot better grounded in Christian truth than 
the bull of our own 1,ity. What was our own St. Albun, 
again, but a Roman Ocer, who did a gencrous action, 
sheltered a priest, was converted by him, ruade confession 
and went out to die? And then again, St. Hermenegild, 
several centurles later; a brave youth, who, by his glorious 
death, hot only gained the crown of martyrdom, but wiped 
out some rash acts which h]story imputes to him in the course 
of the trial which led to it. Who was our own St. Thomas ? 
one who with a true heart had scrved his Lord and lcd an 
ascetic lire even when he lived in the world, but who, before 
lfis elevation to the Prhnacy, had indulged in a pomp and 
magnificence unsuitable to the condition, not only of a prest, 
vhich he was hot, but of the infcrior orders of the sacred 
minlstry. And so, again in recent thnes, contemplute the 
heroic dcaths of the martyr-priests of France during the 
excess ofthe first bloody Revolution ; yet they, although men 
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of clcar conscience und good lire belote, seem to bave had 
no special notes o£sanctity on their characters and histories. 
And so again, the latest .nartyr, as he may be called, of the 
French Church, the lte Archblshop o£ Paris; he, indeed, 
had in every way adorned and sustained his high dignity, 
by holiness of conversation and a reputatlon beyond re- 
proach ; and the last glorious act of his li£e was but in keep- 
ing with all which had gone be£ore it. True; but it is to 
my point to observe that this bright example of sclf-devotion 
und patcrnal tenderness for his rock, is commonly sald to 
have shrunl in anticipation, by reason of the very gentle- 
ness and sweetness o£ his natural disposition, £rom such 
rough contcsts as tlmt to which he was ultlmately called; 
yet, when his Lord's word came, he calmly went forth into 
the ranks of his infurited people, stood between the mortal 
combatants, with the hope o£ separatlng them, and recelved 
the wound which suddenly took him off to his eternal re- 
ward. Thls, then, muy be said, as  general rule, o£ the 
indivldual members o£ the " white-robed army ;" they bave 
been, for the most part, men of noble zeal and chivalrous 
prowess, who startled the world, startled their friends, 
startled themselves by what the grace that is in the Chnrch 
cnabled them to do. They shot up at once to their high 
stature, and " being perfccted in a short space," as the Wise 
man says, " they fulfilled a long tinae."Thus they shone 
forth, and "tan to and fro like sparks among the reeds," 
like those keen and sudden rires whlch dart £orth from some 
electrlc mass, on due provocation, and intimate to us the 
power and intensity of the awfil elements which lle con- 
cealed within it. 
The Church of God cunnot change; what she was that 
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she is. What our forefathers were, such are we ; we look like 
other men, but we bave that in us, which none others 
have,mthe latent element of an indomitable fortitude. This 
may hot be the age of saints, but all times are the age of 
martyrs. The arrow is on the string, and the arm is drawn 
back, and, " if the Lord give the word," great will be the 
multitude of His champions. Oh! my Brothers, itis dif- 
ficult £or you and me to realize this; it is difticult for 
us to believe that we bave it in us, being what we 
are,--but we bave. And it is diftïcult £or us to believe that 
this can be a time for testing it, nor do I say it is; I think 
it cannot be: I only say, that iF i were to be a time for 
calling out the marty"s spirit, you and I, through God's 
grace, bave it in us. I only mean, that it is profitable, in 
such lesser trials as may easily corne upon us, to be reminded 
that we may humbly trust we bave that in us, which ca 
sustaln the greatest. And it would be profitable also £or 
out opponents, high and low, if they too would lay this to 
heart. It would be well for them to recollect, that there is 
a certain principle, which we call zeal, and they call fana- 
ticlsm. Let them beware of` awaking what they would, in 
scoftïng, call the fanatlcal spirlt of` the Catholic. For years 
and years the Catholics o£ England bave borne personal 
slander, and insult, and injustice. In their own persons, 
and hOt merely in their religious prof`ession, bave they been 
treated as the adherents of'no other creed haro been treated, 
with scorn, hatred, and cruelty. Men bave shrunk £rom 
coming near them, and bave almost discarded from their 
society those who did; as if  infllctlng on them the greater 
excommunlcatlon, as upon those who were the extremest 
reprobates and blasphemers on the face of` the earth. They 
bave borne, and they bear, an iii-usage, whlch, in its mildest 
and most amiable f`orm, has never risen hlgher than pity 
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and condescension. They have borne, and they bear, to 
"Sit in the gate and be the heathen's jest 
Silent and self-possessed" 
waiting till the morning breals, and a happer day begins. 
So has it been with us up to thls hour ;jbut let our enemles 
remember that, while they bave their point o£ honour, we 
bave ours. They bave stripped us oi  power, wealth, naine, 
and station; they bave left us nothing but out Apostolical 
inheritance. And now they wish to talle from us the" little 
ewe-lamb," which fs otlr only treasure. There was a saying 
of old, "Let alone Camarina, for 'tis best let a]one." Let 
them, as sensible men,--I do hot say, accept Catholicism as 
true, but adroit it into their imagination as a iact. A story 
goes about o£ a sagacious statesman and monarch of out 
own time, who, when urged by some of his advisers to corne 
to an open rupture with the Holy See, made answer, " If 
you can put yom" £nger upon the page of history, and point 
out any one instauce, in vhich any civil power quarrelled 
with Rome with honour and success in the event, I will accede 
to your wishes." And it bas lately been given to the world, 
how that prolound politician, apostate priest as he was, 
Prince Talleyrand, noted it as one of :Napoleon's three 
great polltical raistales, that ho quarrelled vith the Pope. 
There is only one way oi  success over us, possible even in 
idca,--a wholesale massacre. Let them externinate us, as 
they bave done bciore, lill the prlests, decimate the laity; 
and they bave for a while deleated the Pope. They bave 
no other way; they may gain a material victory, never a 
moral one. 

These are thoughts to comçort and sustain us, whatever 
trial lies be£ore us. I might pursue them £arther, but it is 
enough to bave suggested them. :Nothing more rcmains 
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me to do, but, in commending myself to your good thoughts, 
my Brothers, to thank those also, who, though hot of our 
communion, bave honoured me with their attendance. If I 
might take the llberty of addressing them directly, I would 
anxiously entreat them to think over what I bave sald, even 
though they bave hot been altogether pleased at my nanner 
of s,ying it. Minds, and judgments, and tastes, are so very 
d]fl:crent, that I cannot hope to bave approved mysel£ to all, 
even though they be well dlsposed towards me, nay, to any 
ont at all so fully, but that he may havc thought that some 
things might have bcen said botter, and some things better 
omitted altogether. Yet I entreat them to believe that I 
bave uttered notMng at randon, but bave had reasons, 
both for what I said and my manner o£saying it. It is easy 
to £ancy better ways of doing things, but very diflcult to 
iïnd them: and otten the best way is, in the very nature of 
things, hot poslt]vely good, but what happens to be better 
than others. And really, in the present state o£ thlngs, it is 
dicult to suy anythin gE in behaI£ of Catholicism, i£ it is to 
make any impression, without incurring grave criticism of 
one kind or anotheÆ; and qulte impossible so to say it, as 
hot grlevously to offencl those whom onc is opposng. But, 
a£ter all, in spite of all imper£ections, which are incident to 
the dongs of every mortal mun, and in spire of the differ- 
ences o£judgments, which will make those imier£ectons 
greater than they are, I do trust there is a substance of truth 
in what I bave sald, which will lait, and produce its effect 
somewheie or othei. Good is never done exceit at thc 
expense of those who do it: truth is never enlorced except 
at the sacrifice of its propounders. At least, thcy expose 
their inherent imperfections, if they incur no other penalty ; 
for nothing would be done at all, if a man walted till he 
iould do it so well, that no one could find fault with it. 
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Under these circumstances, then, what can I do but this ? 
--hope that what I have said well may be blest to those 
who bave heard it; and that what I might bave sald better, 
may be blest to me by increasing my dlssatlsfaction with 
myselÇ by leadlng me to resign myselç to such trouble or 
such anxiety as necessarily beialls any one who bas spoken 
boldly on an unpopular subject in a difficult time ;--while 
cherishing at the same time a sure confidence that such 
trouble and anxiety must bring some real good with it in 
tlm event, to those who bave acted in sincerity, and by no 
unworthy rnethods, and with no selfish aim. 



NOTES. 

Nor o p. 17. 
Tr foIlowing is the passage as if stands in r. Blanco White's 
work, a portion of which is ex'acted in Lecture I. :-- 
"The Jesuits till the abolition of that order, had an almost unrivalled influ- 
ence over the better classes of Spaniards. They had nearly monopolized the 
instruction of the Spanish youth, at which they toiled without pecuniary reward ; 
and were equally zealous in promoting devotional feelings both among their 
pupils and the people at large. It is well known that the most accurate division 
of labour was observed in the aIlotment of their various employments. Their can- 
didates wh% by a refinement of eeclesiastical pollcy after an unusually long pro- 
bation were bound by vows which, depriving them of liberty, yet left a discre- 
tionary power of ejeetion in the Order, wereincessantly watched by the penetrating 
eye of the Iaster of l*ovlces ; a minute description of their eharacter and peculiar 
turn was forwarded to the superiors, and at the end ofthe noviciate they wea em- 
ployed to the advantage of the commmity, without ever thwarting the natural 
bent of the individual, or diverting his natural powers by a multiplicity of employ- 
ments. Wherever, as in France and Italy, literature was in high estimation s the 
Jesults spared no trouble to raise among themselves men of eminence in that 
depatment. In Spath their chief aire was to provide their houses with popular 
preachers and zealous, yet prudent and gentle, confessors. Pascal, and the 
Jansenist party of which he was the organ, accused them of systematic laxity 
in their moral doctrines ; but the charge, I believe, though plausible in theory, 
was perfectly groundless in practice. If indeed, ascetic ,hoEue coald ever be 
divested of its connatural evil tendency--iï a system of moral perfection that 
has for its basis, however disavowed and disguised the IIanichoean doctrine of 
the two principles could be applied with any partial advantage as a rule of 
conduct it was so in the hands of the Jesuits. The strict e unbending maxims 
of the Jansenists, by urging persons of all characters and tempers on to an 
imaginary goal of perfection, bring quickly their whole system to the decision of 
S 
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experience. They are like/hose enthusias/s who, venturirg upon the practice 
of some Gospel sayings in the literal sense, have ruade the absm'dity of that 
iuterpretation as clear as noonday light. & greater knowledge of mankind 
ruade the Jesuits more cautious in the culture of devotlonal feelings. They well 
knew that but few can prudently engage in open hostility with what in ascetic 
language» is called the world. They now and then trained np a stnrdy cham- 
pion, who, like their founder Loyola, might provoke the enemy to single combat 
with honour to his leaders ; but the crowd of mystic combatants were ruade to 
stand upon a kind ofjealous truce which in spite of ail care often produced 
some jovial meetings of the advanced parties on both uides. The good fathers 
came forward rebuked their soldiers back into the camp and filled up the place 
of deserters by their irdefatigable industry in engaglng recruits. 
"The influence of the Jesuits on Spanish naorals, from everything I have 
learned was undoubtedly faTonrable. Theiz" kindness attracted the youth from 
their schools to their company; and though it must be acknowledged that 
many arts were practised to decoy the cleverest and the wealthiest into the 
order thy also greatly coutributed to the preservation ofvirtue in that slippery 
age, both by the ries of affection and the gentle check of example. Their 
chnrches were crowded every Stmday with regular attendants who came to 
confess and receive the sacrament. The practice of choosing a certain priest 
hot only tobe the occasional confessor but dgrector ofthe conscience was greatly 
encouraged by the Jesuits. The ultimate effects of this surrender of the judg- 
ment are indeed dangerous and degrading ; but in a country where the darkest 
superstition is constantly impelling the mind into the opposite extremes of reli- 
gions melancholy and profligacy weak persons are sometimes preserved from 
either by the friendly assistance of a prudent drecto' and the Jesuits were 
generally well qualified for that office. Their conduct was correct and their 
manners refined. They kept up a dlgnified intercourse with the middling and 
higher classes and were always ready to help and instruct the poor without 
descending to their level. Siuce the expulsion of the Jesuits the better classes 
for the most part avoid the company of monks and friars except in an official 
capacity; while the lower ranks, from which these professlonal saints al'e gene- 
rally taken, and v¢here they reappear raised, indeed into comparative import- 
ance, but grown bolder in grossness and vice, surfer more from their influence 
than they would by being left without any rellglous ministers." 

E:e adds this note 

"The pl'ofligacy now prevalent among the friars contrasted with the conduct 
of the Jesuits, as described by the most credible living vitnesses, is excessively 
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striking. Whatever we may think of the politlcal delinquencies of their leaders 
their bitterest enemies have never ventured to charge the order of Jesuits with 
moral irregalarities. The internal poicy of that body precluded the possibility 
of gross misconduct. No Jesuit could step out of doors without calllng on the 
supeor fo leave and a companlon, in the choice of whom great care was taken 
to vary the couples. Never were they allowed to passa slngle nlght out of the 
convent, except when attending a dying person ; and even then they we under 
the strlctest injunctions to return at whatever hour the soul departed."-- 
Doblado's Letters in the 2Vew Monthl!] Magazine, 1821, vol. ii. pp. 157, 158. 

An objection bas been taken to the validity of the argument in 
the latter part of the saine Lecture, in which it is attempted to 
expose the polcmic which :Protestants commonly use against the 
Catholic Church, by comparing it to a supposed tirade of some 
lussian against :England; and that, upon the ground that the 
maxims of the :English Constitution (e. g. the king can do no 
wrong) are confessedly fictions, whereas the Church's infallibi- 
lity is a dogma expressing a truth. In this particular respect, 
certainly, the cases are hot parallcl; but they need hot be so for 
the argument. The point m'ged against the :Protestant is this : 
that, vhereas every science, polity, institution, religion, uses the 
words and phrases which if employs in a sense of its own, or a 
teehnieal sense, :Englishmen, allowing and exemplifying this very 
principle in the case of their own Constitution, will hot allow it 
to'the divines of the Catholic Church. :E. g., the "Omnipotence 
of :Parliament" is a phrase of :English law, in which the word 
omnilootence is taken otherwise than when if is ascribed to 
Almighty God ; and so, too, when used by Catholic divines of the 
]31essed Via-gin. If any one exclaims against its use, in the latter 
case, by Catholics, let him also protest against its use, in the 
former case, by :English lawyers; if he rejects explanations, 
distinctions, limitations, in the latter case, and calls them lame, 
subtle, evasive, &c., let him do so in the former case also; 
whereas Protestants denounce such explanations as offered by 
Catholics, and take a pride in them as laid down by :English 
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lawyers. In like manner, "the king can do no wrong" has a 
sense in constitutional law, though hot the sense which the words 
would suggest fo a foreigner who heard them for the first rime; 
and "the t)ope is infa]lible" bas ifs own sense in theology, but 
hot that which the words suggest fo a :Protest-ut, who takes the 
words in theix ordinary meaning. And, as if is the way with 
Protestants to maintain that the 1)ope'sinfallibility is intended by 
us as a guarantee of his private and personal exemption from theo- 
logical error, nay, even from moral fault of every kind: so a 
foreigner, who knew nothing of England, were he equally impa- 
tient, prcjudiced, and indocile, might af first hearing confound 
the maxim, "the king can do no wrong," with the dogma of 
some Oriental despotism or theocracy. 
For a fuller explanation of the argument, vid. Lecture ¥III. 
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